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Travetine is rendered so comfortable nowadays that 
tke slightest twinges of discomfcit call forth “ howling 
commentaries on the text.” Palace-cars by day—veritable 
boudoirs on wheels—and sleeping-cars by night, have 
rendered locomotion in this country so luxurious that dis- 
tance has ceased to appall and season to dismay. 
palatial steamers, too, contribute their quota; while the 
baggage system removes tho last, though not the least, 
cause for anxiety from the mind of the sybaritic traveler. 

Traveling has, indeed, arrived at very high condition of 
perfection, and each day witnesses some additional rivet to 
our comforts, Our dining-cars, their bills ef fare—worthy 


° nu | 
of Delmonico or the Brunswick—render the dreaded | 


rush to the dreadful buffet unnecessary, while the connoi- 
seur in wine can have his champagne iced to as many de- 
grees below zero as may suit his critical palate, or his 
claret warmed to blood or fever heat if he will. 
system of ordering luncheon by telegraph, too, is in keep- 
ing with this too too rapid age. It is satisfactory to be 
enabled at, say Philadelphia, to select a piquant luncheon 
from the menu, and to feel that it awaits your arrival at 
Wilmington—hot or cold, as your Right Royal Highness 
may have been pleased to command it. 

Steambout travel, especially river and lake, is about as 
luxurious a mode of locomotion as can be by any possibil- 
ity conceived. The spacious saloons, the superb surround- 
ings, the gilding, the mirrors, the carvings, the carpets, 
the series of decks (with their awnirgs in Summer), the 
restaurant, the staterooms! Everything that ingenuity 
can suggest is pressed into the service to render a trip by 
boat an episode to be immensely enjoyed, and as grate- 
fully remembered, 

With the ocean steamer comes the terrible monster, sea- 
sickness, 


fiend. 
sceptre by the shepherd’s crook—or, in less poetical lan- 
guage, the votive offering to Neptune of the millionaire 
beside that of the humble and impecunious emigrant. 


palace, with lackeys and retainers in the shape of sun- 
kissed stewards, Electric-bells and saltwater-baths, fresh 
fruit and new-laid eggs, are but so many items, 


luxury for which they may have a momentary craving. 
‘Traveling nowadays is as much a necessity as stopping 
at home used to bein the year one. Everybody travels— 
everybody has been somewhere; and people who have 
ouly migrated, as in the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” from the 
blue bedroom to the brown, hang their heads for very 
shame that they have done so very little in the way of 
locomotion, Traveling has been made so easy that it re- 
quires very little effort to set the wheels going. Packing 
one’s impedimenta is now the severest portion of the entire 
move. Once packed, the express does the rest. The 
fever of travel comes upon society at stated periods; and 
travel, society must and will at any cost. This fever 
assumes graver symptoms as tho seasons roll over, and the 
trip to the White Mountains in time extends to the Yosem- 


ite Valley, or the spin over to Paris to a dash into the 
Tho thirst of travel needs to be | 
slaked, and native wine seldom posscsses the necessary | 


Danubian Provinces, 


properties—the rush is over the pond, 
Of course, there aro still left a few dignified, old-fash- 


Our | 


The | 


unwary to believe that he is but holding these’ forts for 


| steamboat excursions to an alarming extent, 
| a confiding and intelligent deckhand once observed to me, 


| Water, 


Gildings and mirrors and tapestries go for | 
naught in the presence of this dreaded and remorseless | 
Like love, it levels all ranks low, and lays the | 


To | 


those who do not suffer, the ocean steamer is a floating | 


Passen- | 
gers growl because a daily paper is denied them, and use | 
full-flavored language if the bill-of-fare is minus a’ single | 


| but both eyes dirccted toward profit. 


ioned Old World people who on a certain day, at a certain 
hour, move from the town to the country-bouse, or who 
make an annual excursion to visit a relative or friend. 
This good old conservatism is being rapidly squeezed out 
through the medium of the excursion-train and the excur- 
sion-steamer. 

All the world goes upon excursion trips, an | no one re- 
turns without a fault to find or a grumble to growl. Breathes 


| there a man or woman who ever yet came back aftcr a 


day's cheap junketing without a dismal catalogue of con- 
plaints ? Tuke the excursion steamers, You arrive, though 
you rise with the lark, to find the best places always oecu- 
pied. Feelings cf dire ill-will permeate your bosom as 
you perceive half a dozen deck-chairs approptiated by two 


| persons, the feet of the Jady on one extra, her impedi- 


menta upon another, while her male companion, with a 
diabolical artfulness, engrosses a couple more, leading the 


temporarily absent friends, The crash on board the ex- 
cursion-boat is the next feature—pitiful in hideous dis- 
comfort, Ladies weighing 300 pounds and upward are 
very good-natured and very amiable. They patronize 
**You see,” 


‘*they get on a couple o’ chairs and sit facin’ the breeze, 
an’ fans themselves all the time, and nobody interferes 
with them nor nothin’, They’re happy as clams at high 

Children are in mundane Paradise on the excursion 
steamer, and, wild with innocent joy, romp and push and 
tear round till their elders wish them—at home, Then 
there are the bores: the man who vill talk politics, or the 
prosy female who will discuss Sunday-school ; the gentlo- 
man who has just returned from Europe, and the lady 
whose height of earthly ambition is to get there; the 
party who knows every inch of the river or bay, and the 
nervous individual who informs you of the exact place 
wherein to find the ‘‘ best” life-preservers, and speaks 
despondingly in reference to the dilapidated condition of 
the boilers, 

The effect of the sun playing down upon your umbrella, 
assuming that you are provided with one, begets a tortu- 
ous thirst, The ice-water has given out; the lager beer is 
an infamy ; the coffee—execrable ; the tea—poison, Cham- 
pagne is expensive, and the red or the Rhine wine in the 
mo-t friendly relations with vinegar. You have brought 
your basket, and feel peckish, You proceed to open this 
treasury of edibles and to expose its toothsome contents, 


| A hundred pair of wolfish eyes are watching your every 


movement; one child nudges another, and the electrio 
whisper goes round, You are the centre of envious 
glances ; your immediate neighbors cordially detest you, 
and if an occasion arrives for rendering you uncomfort- 
able, depend upon it that it will be utilized. 

The food vended on board the excursion-steamer is of 
the worst possible description, the caterers having not ore, 
Feverish from thirst 
and fatigue, your eyelids aching, you return to the place 
from whence you came, and register an inward vow 
never to be found on the deck of an excursion-steamer 
again—a vow broken with commendable regularity. 

How favorably the ordinary passenger-boat compares 
with its cousin, the excursion! Everything is in order. 
The employ¢s polite and anxious, the viands excellent, the 


| time kept to the minute, the stateroom a model of cleauli- 
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ness, if not of comfort. Take, for example, and as a type, 
the day-boat from New York to Albany—one of the most 
delightful and picturesque trips in the wide world. You go 
on board at 8:30, and make one in the eight or nine hun- 
dred travelers who are en roule to the Catskills, Saratoga, 
Lake George, and heaven only knows where besides, A 
joyous, bustling, expectant, excited, well-bred, fashionable 
crowd buzzes about the decks, Old ladies, young ladies, 
middle-aged ladies, and ladies of no particular age at all, at- 
tired in traveling costumes of every couceivable sort, shape, 
size and description, sit, stand, recline, lounge and lay up- 
stairs and down-stairs (if such unnautical expression be 
permitted), in blaes braided with white, whites bound in 
blue, browns trimmed with black, and blacks sc:Joped 
with brown. Some carry nickel-bound bags, and em- 
broidered wraps like miniature bolster-cases ; others are 
provided with quaint early English pockets, deftly marked 
with their monograms, and containing gossamer handker- 
chiefs fit but to brush an enormous butterfly from the up- 
turned nose of the sleeping beauty in the wood. Some 
wear linen dusters from chin to heel, until they look as 
though attired for a sack-race. Hats! shades of Gains- 
borough and Greuze! such grace, such elegance, such 
sweep, such chic, such loveliness, such head-caressers ! 
Rakish little dogs, some of them with the leaf touching 
the bridge of the nose, or stuck on the side with the be- 
witching abandon of Peg Woflfington; others worn as 
demurely as Clarissa Harlowe’s, or flung back on the neck, 
and depending for support upon a rosebud or a sprig of 
mignonette; flowers so ripe and real as to induce roving 
bees and dissipated flies to seek Barmecidal feasts thereon. 
Hair! Ye gods! black, brown, chestnut, auburn, wine- 
colored, red, yellow, and white ; in plaits, pig-tuils, curls, 
corkserews, bands,, kisses, Montagues, shells, rolls, and 
every other form known to the advanced females of this 
the fag end of the nineteenth century; pearl-powder, 
rouge, cherry-paste, and burnt umber are fairly repre- 
sented, and beauty-vails at a discount. 

Let us take a look atthe men, Old dandies, with dyed 
hair and side-whiskers of that purple so fashionable in Rome 
uc. 500, Paterfamilias issuing orders in an authoritative 
way, and glowing with the pride of ‘* Here I am, with my 
household gods, cff to the best hotel at Saratoga! Look 
at me!” Young fellows with collared heads, in the loudest 
possible suits, and nautical hats that would have won the 
heart of Black-eyed Susan, attached to canes of enormous 
proportions, and sucking cheap cigars or cheaper tooth- 
picks, with an ‘I’ve just dined at Delmonico’s!” air. 
Portly brokers in stiff white waistcoats, giving them all 
the appearance of gazing over newly whitewashed walls. 
Legislators, looking very profound, and about as cheerful 
as Acts of Congress, Earnest middle-aged men in specta- 
cles and alpaca coats thirsting for information, and deep 
in the mysteries of the guide-books, Languid swells in 
blue suits, with striped stockings and patent-leather shoes, 
absorbed in each other, and maintaining a masterly inac- 
tivity. Greasy men in bulgy clothes, with diamond shirt- 
studs, chains enormous enough to hang bales of cotton, 
and immense rings upon fat, hairy fingers, sarmounted by 
inky nails, A few provincials of tho stage-Yankee type, 
tourists whose glacial coidness, fixed eye-glasses, and gen- 
eral imperturbability bespeak them Englishmen, arrayed 
in their rhinoceros robes of insular prejudice. And, of 
course, just as the gangway is about to be drawn aboard, 
the stereotyped elderly lady is declared in sight, who 
stoutly refuses to “ hurry up,” who thrusts her bandbox 
in the eye of the nearest deckhand and her umbrella to 
back it up; who will not venture on the plank until it is 
more securely fixed; who drops her umbrella, then her 


reticule, then her spectacles, then all three, a:d refuses 
point-blank to budge an ivch until her property is re- 
stored to her; and who is finally somewhat unceremo- 
niously thrust forward under indignant prote:ts and 
threats of writing tothe Lerald. 

A bright and brilliant sight greets us as we ascend to 
the deck. The river is studded with craft of every de- 
scription, from the huge ocean steamer to the tiny suiling- 
boat, from the richly laden and dignified argosy to the 
impudent little tug, scooting hither and thither aud anda- 
ciously darting beneath the very bows of some leviathan, 
in momentary danger of being crushed up like an egg- 
shell, White-sailed sloops and schooners, ferryboats 
speeding from shore to shore with their living and anxious 
freight, canalboats cf enormous dimensions, great tows of 
barges, the lazy life on which would seem like a Summer 
dream; pleasure craft in saucy swiftness, their snowy 
canvas resembling the outstretched wings of gigantic sea- 
birds—all these, with the teeming life on either shore, and 
the Palisades in the purple-blue and hazy distance, tend to 
form an ensemble at once striking, impressive, and to th» 
memory imperishable. 

Little groups soon form themselves in coigne of van- 
tage. The bows are extensively patronized, camp-stools 
are in tremendous requisition, windlasses speedily ut 1- 
ized, and coils of rope compelled a double debt to pi y. 
Jaunty young gentlemen, with a view to exhibit their in- 
trepidity, sit loosely on the bulwarks, allowing their feet to 
hang over the side of the ship, to the admiration and dis- 
may of the young ladies, Very larga cigars are smoked, 
and cheeks grow pale that but an hour ago blushed, if not 
exactly in praise of their own loveliness, possibly beneath 
the flushing influence of the seductive cobbler. Jones, of 
Wa'l Street, poses as if for his photograph ; the position is 
painful, but Miss Bluepatch, of Fifth Avenue, rewards 
him with a look wherein a smilo is secretly wrapped up, 
and he poses on to Poughkeepsie. Smith’s boots are new, 
and just a elle too small for him, and yet this heroic fillow 
stands the whole way to West Point, expatiating on the 
beauties of the scenery to Miss Mintsauce, who, happy 
girl, is seated upon an icebox, utterly unconscious of the 
delicious agonies of her afflicted admirer. We saw all this 
at a glance, and we saw more than this, 

In the remotest corners of the boat sits the brand-new 
brides and bridegrooms, Angelina is attired in a travele 
ing costume composed expressly for the occasion by that 
great artist, Worth—tho Talleyrand of the toilet. The 
dress is a veritable poem, and seems to carecss the fair 
form like a thing of life. It would take the condensed 
evidence of a dozen Trench milliners to di scribe even the 
**voring,” so it is not for us to rush in where a modiste 
would fear to tread, Edwin, too, is brand-new, from the 
gilt sole of his boot, which betrays the fact of its never 
having been hitherto worn, to the sl.iny felt hat, with the 
impress of the hatter’s thumb still upon it, as glossy and 
bright as a new drugstore. 

Tho grim, gaunt grandeur of the Palisades serves to 
render the soft, sheeny, dimpled bills around Tarrytown, 
Nyack and Sleepy Hollow even more lovely, and bathed in 
a glowing bath of golden light, an auriferous glory, such 
as won Darfaé for the mighty Jove. We crane for a peep 
at Sunnyside—the home, * mde up of gable-ends and full 
of angles and corners as an old crooked hat”—of Washing- 
ton Irving ; the scene of the loves of Ichabod, Katrina and 
the muscular Brom Brones, whose daring impersonation of 
the headless horseman won for him his pretty pouting 
bride, We picture Irving seated beneath the spreading 
foliage, employed in thinking out some of his charming 
creations, or engaged in gentle converse with a welcome 
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guest —say with the man of 
drooping eyelids and waxed 
mustaches, who did not then 
foresee that awful day when 
the French eagles would be 
trailed in the bloody dust of 
Sédan. Yea, Napoleon III. 
was once upon a time a visitor 
at Sunnyside. 

And on we speed past Tarry- 
town, with its sad, sad story 
of treachery and treason, and 
Sing Sing, where piteous and 
strained eyes watch us from 
behind prison bars, till we 
enter the beautiful Highlands, 
to be confronted by the Dun- 
derberg,: and the exquisite 
scenery of West Point. Pass- 
ing through this cleft in the 
mountains we throb onward 
till the Catskills dreamily lift 
themselves on the left, and six 
c’clock finds us at Albany, the 
cupola of the magnificent 
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Capitol standing out in won. 
drous and superb relief, 

We have dined well—a con- 
scientious soup, a slice of 
striped bass, a warm cutlet 
with green peas and a broiled 
chicken; ice cream and a 
peach. This is the very 
essence of luxurious traveling. 

The palace-car is a revela- 
tion to such of our cousins 
as venture across the pond. 
Its size, its decorations, its 
lounges, its conveniences, 
Compare it with the stuffy 
first-class carriage of British 
or Continental travel, and how 
effete the latter article ap- 
pears! The stiffness of a 
compartment, be it uphol- 
stered in yellow plush or 
blue satin, or Japanese ailk, 
or Utrecht velvet, is to an 
American simply appalling. 
His sense of freedom is 
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deeply injured when he finds himself deliberately locked 
into a prison on wheels, He cannot stretch his limbs. 
Ice-water there is none, To bathe his temples or flirt 
with his mustache through the medium of a mirror and 
a comb is out of the question, The friendly and well- 
posted conductor is non esé, There ara no information- 
giving officials passing through, no books presented or 
newsp pers flung iuto his lap, no candies or bananas, no 
cough-drops or cigars. He is dropped into a seat, pro- 
vided he can get one, with haughty and frozen-mannered 
womankind, and silent and abstracted men, If his luck 


be good he may meet very pleasant, well-bred people ; | 


but then he must be in luck, and fortune must be in 
a propitions mood. He is hemmed in without even the 
luxury of achance of stretching his limbs, since the slightest 
movement in that direction might lead to the disarranze- 
ment of the draperies of the opposite lady. If he is the 
happy possessor of a newspaper, and offers it to his neigh- 
bor, the chances are that the civility will be received with 
a frigid ** Thanks,” and then he must endeavor to amuse 
himself as best he may, cramped, with the uneasy feeling 
upon his mind of being a prisoner until the train slows 
into a station, when a muchly-bearded guard will politely 
but sterniy inform him that he must not descend, as the 
train will start in a ‘‘couple o’ seconds, sir.” 

If the traveler is in need of refreshment he must re- 
strain the inner cravings until the train arrives at a station 
possessing a refreshment counter. 


the pretty, pert barmaids in attendance, If he is lucky 
enough to secure a plate of soup he must swallowit in hot 
haste ; if he has annexed a portion of the carcass of a lean 
fowl, he is constrained to recollect that fingers were con- 
stracted before knives and forks, A bell rings, the gnard, 
bearded like a pard, growls something in a hoarse and un- 
intelligible voico, aud ‘the traveler, despoiled of half a 
crown, for which he has in turn received a Barmecidal 
feast, rushes buck to the carriage, mistaking his compart- 
ment, and finaily, as the train is in motion, is bundled by 
the beardad guard into his prison gpll —flung over the foot 
of some gouty countess, or into the arms of a spiteful 
elderly spinster, who talks af him about American barba- 
rians for the remainder of the journey. 

Arrived at his destination, instead of quietly proceeding 
to his hotel, his baggage-check reposing in his waistcoat 


pocket, he has to hustle and force his way into a throng of | 


eager, rule and excited people, all clamoring and clam- 
bering for their luggage ; all yelling at the porters, claim- 


ing trunks and portmanteaus they had never Jiid eyes on | 


before, while the most acrobatic, disdaining the slow pro- 
cess of being waited on by wooded headed employés, leap 
into the middle of the valice-laden arena, and bear away 
in triumph their impedimenta—ay, and not unfrequently 


the impedimenta of other people as well, for this miser- | 


able baggags muddle is a rich mine to a certain class of 


**gentlemen of the road.” 

Our American, h«ving by dint of ‘‘skinning his eyes” 
and a leviathan bribe to a porter, at last secured his bag- 
gage, beholds it flang on to the top of a growler, alias a 


four-wheeler, or a hansom, the fare being an unknown 


quantity ; or if he dec'ine to ride in solitary grandeur, the | 


hotel omnibus is yawning to receive him—and still with 
& sense of insecurity in regard to his luggage hanging 
over him like a black cloud, he is driven to bis hotel, again 
to worry and skirmish over his trunks; nor is he happy 
until he beholds them deposited in his bedroom. 


How often during that fatiguing ride has he longed for | 


the short, sharp but welcome ery of *‘ Baogage checked ! 
Want your baggage checked?” so significant of ease, 
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To this counter he | 
must plunge with the most frantic haste, to be snubbed by 
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comfort, and security! How often has he yearned for a 
stretch in the direction of the platform! How often has 
he wished for a gossip with the ever-courteous and 
thoroughly posted conductor! The nuisance of having 
books, periodicals and newspapers flung into his lap every 
five minutes would have proved a bo n, and the crack of 
the shell of the homely peanut, delicious music. 

The day-journey will be gotten through, somehow or 
other. 


‘Be the day weary, be the day long, 
At last it ringeth to evensong.” 


Be the journey ever so dusty, ever so hot, ever so 
tedious, the terminus at last comes in sight, and should 
the American’s companions have proved unsociable or 
worse, he has at least had the satisfaction of gazing out 
of the windows, and of filling his eyes with * bits” of the 
country as the iron horse sped upon its way. There are 
many distractions, and pleasing ones, to boot, in a day 
journey, but at night—ye gods! 

Where, ob, where is the sleeping-car ? where the ebony 


| attendant, all smiles and white teeth ? where the cozy little 


smoking-compartment, where onecan whiff the best Henry 
Clay, and partake of a ‘‘ modest quencher” in the shape 
of a nightcap ? 

Oar helpless countryman is conveyed to an illelighted, 
fearfully stifling compartment, containing eight divided 
seats, seven of which are already occupied. A wheezy old 
lady refuses to have the window opened. ‘The floor is 
littered with handbags, wraps, etc., while the netting over- 
head threatens to burst and brain the luckless individuals 
reposing beneath it, a rap on the cranium from a heavy 
dressing-case being somewhat dangerous in consequences. 


| The American finds the netting full, the floor packed. 


Where will he put his grip-sack, his hand-valise, his 
**hard-shell” hat ? He begs for a little space, addressing 
a ghostly company in the dim religious light. Room is 
begrudgingly doled to him with the remark, ‘‘ These rail 
way companies ought to be ashamed of themselves, cram- 
ming people like sheep into their beastly carriages |” 

A dead silenco falls upon the prisoners as the black van 
moves out into the dark night, Sleep! Absurd! Who 
could sleep seated in one position, the Jegs at a right 
angle, the head being bum'ped against the dirty and fusty 
and musty wall-cushions? Some one goes off—a loud 
snore proclaims that Sleep has taken a scalp. A general 
snorting ensues, Bodies become limp and roll to one 
side, The man or woman who but a few brief minutes 
before would scarcely vouchsafe a reply to the disgusted 
American’s query now lean upon him as though he were a 
brother. In vain he nudges and fends them off; they 
return to their first love; they are truo as steel. Sleep ! 
Oh, for that colored porter, and the ice-water, and the 
stretch on the platform! Why, the curtained lane be- 
tween the berths would be scenery surpassing that so 
rapturously described by Clande Melnotte, and the stock- 


| inged foot of the gentleman in the upper berth a thing of 


Even the ordinary car, crammed with passengers 
in every form of acrobatic position, were a paradise on 


beauty. 


| earth compared to the stifling first-class compartment on 1 


night-journey-in Europe. 
Some railway companies in England have put on sleep: 
ing-cars, notably the ‘* Wild Irishman,” between Holyhead 


and London, and the “Scotch Limited Mail,” from 
London to Edinburgh, In France, too, there are sleeping- 
cars between Paris and Bordeaux, and also on two of the 
other lines ; but to compare theso cars with a Pullman or 
a Wagner would be equivalent to comparing a grocer’s 
wagon to Mrs. Van Spuyten Dargole’s victoria, They 
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are, however, a move in the right direction, but as yet the 
traveling public has not taken to them, and while the 
first-class carriages will be full of suffering humanity, the 
sleepers will have many berths to let, 

Diligence-traveling is rapidly dying out, since mountains 
are being tunneled and the iron road laid everywhere, 
The diligence for 4 mountain day trip is very delightful 
traveling ; for a night journey it isa horror. The discom- 
forts of the “good old coaching days,” so rapturously 
referred to by our grandfathers, are still preserved in 
diligence travel, and a night in the wheezy, bone-setting, 
“Jeathern conveniency ” will live long in the memory. I 
have done two consecutive nights in Mexico, sixteen mules 
being the team, the driver yelling at the top of his lungs, 
his assistant pelting the leading files with stones, and if I 
wasn’t as sore as Mickey Free’s father, I know nothing of 
contusions, abrasions and partial dislocations. I have 
crossed the Pyrenees from Perpignan to Gerona, To say 
that I was stiff as the mummy of one of the Ptolemies at the 
end of the journey is a close approximation to my condi- 
tion. The Irish jaunting-car is a delightful conveyance, 
and has to be experienced in order to ba appreciated, 
With a chosen companion, a good horse, a cheerful driver, 
and a ‘drop o’ the crayture ” in the well, the jaunting-car 
“bangs Banagher.” Many a glorious spin I have had 
on Killarney, through the wilds of Connemara, and in 
the lovely valleys of Wicklow, and a more agreeable mode 
of conveyance it is impossible to conceive. I would never 
care to sit on a jaunting-car outside of ‘Ould Ireland,” 
for, somehow or other, the vehicle seems to adapt itself to 
the country and to the people. In Connemara and the West 
of Ireland elongated jaunting-ears are run, each side 
capable of containing from eight to ten passengers. They 
are worked with four horses, usually garrons, or miserable 
animals, only fit for the Knacker’s Yard, or the Corrida de 
Toros in sunny Spain. The covered car which confronts 


the American tourist at Gueenstown is a relic of the dark | 


ages, and ought to have disappeared with the sedan- 
chairs. Au Irishman, upon being asked what was the 
difference between an inside and an oulside car, promptly 


replied: ‘Shure, thin, the outside car has its wheels in- | 


side, an’ the inside ear has its wheels outside.” 


The omnibuses of the world would form a not uninter- | 
By far the most comfortable and most | 


esting article. 
elesant in my experience are those plying in Vienna—the 
horse-cars also tuking the palm. Puris, too, is admirably 
and comfortably omnibused, The stages in this country 
are a little behind the age. They are lumbrous, cum- 
brous vehicles, uncomfortable to the last degree, and the 
system of packing people into them like figs in a drum is 
as reprehensible as it is abominable. 

Our streect-cars are eminently useful and—that is all, 
Thero is little or no attempt at either comfort or adorn- 
ment, while in the principal cities of Europe the street 
car is a perfect model of both, 


crowding is permitted, and every woman is sure of a seat. 
The conductors and drivers wear uniforms, and are as pre- 
sentable as Austrian Life-guardsmen. With us the greater 
the load the greater the praise to drver and conductor. 
Tbe former is about as ragged and disreputable-looking a 
personage as tho heavy villain in the melodrama; the 
latter, as a rule, wears a uniform cap, sadly at variance 
with the remainder of his raiment. Our illustration of the 
agonies of the rear platform tells a piteous but o’er true 
tale. Fancy a lady having to fight her way through that 
closely packed mass of perspiring humanity. “How am 
I to get out ?” is the idea that weighs upon the mind of 
some delicate woman during tho entiro ride. The con- 


| punched and tattered ticket for the last time ! 


| delivery clerk. 
| all the happier. 
Tho vehicles are roomy, | 
elegantly got'ea up, and exquisitely clean, while no over- | 


ductor is of no avail; he is powerless ; and her chance of 
emancipation lies in a stout heart and a pur of sharp 
elbows, The light-fingered gentry approve hixhly of this 
system of packing street-cars, especially since the wearing 
of watches and jewelry has become so fashionable. The 
basket nuisance in a street-car is one with which we are all 
tolerably familiar, 

There is a vast stride toward improvement in the waiting- 
rooms of our large railway depots, and from being great 
gloomy, depressing square ball-alleys, they are assuming 
shape and color and form, with groined roofs, and paneled 
walls, and stained-glass windows, As a natural sequenca 
the country stations will follow suit, and the waiting-room 
in the near future will be a tasteful apartment, papered 
in perhaps—and why not ?—sunflowers, with a dado and 
medieval window. 

The great art-wave which is breaking over this vast 
continent will not only beautify our abodes, but our 
trysting-places as well, and the traveler will find the loss 
of train or boat less painful, since he or she can wait for the 
next that is to follow, in a room which will savor more of a 
humanized habitation than of an enlarged ecattle-pen. 

There ought to be a large reward in store for the noble 
being with mental capacity to organiza some method 
for ticket-checking once only. ‘‘Tickets ready!” aro 
words that raise feelings of no very amiable nature in 
the breast of the ordinary traveler. To be wakened from 
a nap by an implacable employ, whose punch is pointed 
at your unoffending head like a weapon of destruction, is, 
to say the least of it, a singularly disagreeable sensation. 
To know that you carry about your person that which 
may be called for at any moment, and must be produced 
instanter, is a ‘turn on the nerves.” One is perpetually 
on the rack, Every time the door opens, every appearance 
of a uniformed oflicial, every stoppage of the train, men- 
tally sends the hand to the pocket-book for the déte noir 
that harasses from the commencement of the journey to 
the end; and with what a sigh of relief one delivers up the 
One feels 
inclined to give the conductor something for himself for 
having taken it off one’s hands, Something should be 
done, if pessible, some system devised by which the 
traveler will be relieved from this nightmare—one punch- 
ing at the beginning of the journey, when the ticket will 
be taken up for good and all—and a boon will be con- 
ferred on millions. 

On the New York elevated railroads the passengers, 
until a comparatively recent date, were compelled to carry 
their tickets and deliver them up at the end of their respec- 
tive trips. Somany mistakes occurred, and so much grnum- 


| bling arose, that now the ticket is dropped into a box 


while it is still warm with the digital pressure of the 
The system works well, and millions are 


The days of the bobtai'-car havo been too long in the 
land, KM is an accommodation, Lut a The 
anguish of having one’s pet corns trample! upon while a 


nni-anee, 


| heavy man or woman wobbles to the change-window is 


too dreadful to dwell upon, Tho jerk which sends the 


| change flying all over the car; tho catapnitic upheaval 


that flings the newcomer into a seat cr into the repelling 
arms of an already seated passenger ; the terrib’e anxiety 
when the bell rings, announcing a defaulter lest you be 
suspected ; the frownings and seowlings of the unconge- 
nial-looking driver as he counts his heads preparatory to 


pouncing upon the assumed swindler; the danvers arising 
from the accumulation of small boys on the steps—all 
these are the discomforts attaching themselves to the 
‘“bobtail,” and I say, ‘* Away with it.” 
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THE MODERN RAILROAD STATION—LIGHT AND SPACE, 


One of the 
discomforts in 
connection 
with ocean 
travel is the 
Custom-house 
that grimly 
confronts you 
on your arri- 
val anywhere, 
everywhere. 
You are as 
innocent as a 
lamb, your 
hands are as 
clean as those 
of the Prin- 
cess in the 
“Arabian 
Nights,” who 
made the fa- 
mous cheese- 
cakes, You 
have nothing 
to declare, 
nothing duti- 
able, nothing 
but your im- 
mediate wear- 
ing apparel; 
and yet, as in 
tha casa of 
the bell on 


THE BXCURSION STEAMER—SCANTY SPACE. 


the bobtai!- 
car, the ar- 
proach of tho 
Custom -houso 
officer causes 
an indefinable 
thrill of 
prehension. 
Assuming, 
my dear mad- 
am, that you 
have bought a 
seal-skin 
sacque for a 
dear friend, 
or a couple ci 
silk dresses 
for your sis 
ters or your 
cousins, are 
you not sing- 
ularly exer 
cised as tho 
grim official 
deliberately 
plunges his 
not always 
savory hands 
amongst your 
delicate finery 
and neryous 
to the last 
degree when 
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he comes to disturb the articles in question? What 
indignation and terror do you not experience as he coldly 
informs you that the dresses must be appraised, and what 
a flow of language comes to your rosy lips in disparage- 
ment of articles which you selected in Paris as being the 
most chic in the ‘‘Bon Marché” or in the Magazin du 
Louvre, 

Here is a discomfort in travel that must be done away 
with, No matter how innocent we may be, the thought 
of the dread- 
ed Custom- 
house officer 
is a shadow 
upon the 
sunniest and 
smoothest 
voyage, 

It is, how- 
ever, due to 
the Customs 
employés to 
say that they 
do their spir- 
iting very 
gently, and 
that they 
meet with 
“hard cases” 
goes without 
saying; la- 
dies with 
elastic con- 
sciences and 
gentlemen 
without any 
consciences 
at all, Their 
treatment, 
however, of 
the ordinary 
passonger, 
subject to the 
ordinary 
weaknessesof 
human na 
ture, is, so 
far as official 
nature will 
permit, high- 
ly consider- 
ate. 

** Beautiful 
Snow” has 
been s0 
gracefully 
sung in song 
and story 
that it needs 
no rhapsod- 
izing here. A snowdrift in a deep entting, blocking the 
track, may be a thiog of beauty, but it is scarcely a joy 
for ever. Nor is it a comjortable feeling for the traveler 
by rail to hear torpedoes exploding as the train rushes 
through a blinding, bewildering snowstorm, Snow, save 
for sleighing purposes, is one of the discomforts of travel. 
It disarranges the timet&ble, it breaks appointments, it 
spoils dinuer, it compels one to wear gum-shoes—it’s a 
nuisance, 

The heating of cars and bouts isa question that demands 
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a few words, Asa rule, there is either too much heat or 
too little, You are suffocated or you are shivering. Cold 
is not so difficult to bear as heat, for you can warm your- 
self, but to covl yourself is another matter, The ther- 


mometer is far below freezing-point ; the conductor of the 
ear being a chilly mortal himself, or being very good- 
natured, resolves that the passengers shall, at all events, 
| have nothing to complain of on the score of heat. He 
turns on all at his command, piles coal into the stove, and 


in a few 
minutes 
comes the 
dry, suffo- 
cating feel, 
that knows 
of no relief 
save one, that 
of flinging 
open the 
window or 
door, and let- 
ting in a 
knife-like air 
that cuts to 
the very mar- 
row. 

Of course, 
there are 
some passen- 
gers who par- 
take of the 
nature of Sal- 
amander, for 
whom no 
heat is too 
much, and 
who would 
flirt with the 
stove in the 
dog-days; 
but the aver- 
age passen- 
ger dislikes 
to be stifled 
or dry-baked, 
and he un- 
dergoes both 
in a long 
Winter rail- 
way journey. 

Some plan 
should be 
“devised by 
which our 
cars could ke 
heated to a 
certain tem- 
perature, 
warmenough 
to prove agreeable, yet not too warm, Let the Salaman- 
ders put on overcoats and wraps, as is done in English 
railway carriages, where they have no artificial heat at all 
save in the first-class, where long jars covered with flannel 
and filled with hot water are placod beneath your feet at 
certain stations along the line. That feeling of asphyxia- 
tion that one endures, consequent upon the overheating 
of the cars, is about the most unendurable one can ex- 
perience. The flushed check, the pink hand, the incipient 
headache, the unquenchable thirst, all arise from an 
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overdose of heat, and the entire pleasure of a trip is 
completely marred either through the carelessness or 
extravagance of a thoughtless conductor. 

There is one feature in connection with the comforts 
and discomforts of travel that should not be passed over, 
and that is the kneck some people possess for making 
themselves comfortable, and, vice versa. 


Mark Tapley class enjoy travel under every circumstance, 
and to this class of the community at large I make my 
most deferential bow. 


SOME TURKISH SLAVE STORIES. 
A SLAVE WIIO IS NO SLAVE, 

We have left the dark, ultramarine-blue of the Mediter- 
ranean far behind, and drop anchor at last in the shining, 
tumbling, sapphire-like waves of the Bosphorus, It is the 
hour of Summer sunset; and the hue of a golden haze 
vails like a glory the beautiful, distant city. 

Is this a fairy prince who comes to meet me at my 
journey’s end? He is certainly as handsome as a prince, 
and as well-dressed, and as well-mannered. He is slight 
and boyish, has an oval, fair face, sad, dreamy hazel eyes, 
and golden-brown hair. From his air of quiet dignity 
and reserve, and his faultless style of European dress, he 
might be a young English gentleman, were it not for his 
scarlet fez. Nothing can be more suave than his low bow, 
nothing more courtly than his smile. He has all our 
Western politeness tempered by Eastern deference as he 
hands me into the light, dancing caique which is to bear 
me over the limpid blue waves to my future home in 
Turkey. 


Some time before he has finished pointing out to me the 


many palaces of white marble which are the imperial 
residences, I am all impatience to be shown the ydili in 
which I am to live. 
sight, and meantime our talk has revealed to me what a 
kindly, childlike nature he has, this boy. A Turk speak- 


ing French with ease, well-informed on all topics of the | 


day—nay, who has evidently traveled a good deal, though 
60 younz—much I wonder who and what he is, 

Not then, but soon afterward, I learned what his posi 
tion was. He was a slave. The word smote me like a 
pang. Whose slave was he, and how could he have 
become aslave? The first question was easily answered, 
His master (I force myself to use the unseemly word— 


‘Effendi’ would be the term in Turkish) was the son of a | 


great pasha, and was about bis own age, rather younger 
than himself, perhaps. The worst was that this Effendi, 
this master, was of a nature totally opposed to, and 


immeasurably less refined and sensitive than, that of this | 


boy, who was linked to him in constant companionsbip. 
He was, in fact, although good-natured and not evil- 
tempered or especially vicious, one of thoso idle, empty- 
headed, heediess young men who do more mischief to 
themselves and others by their willfulness, thoughtless 


wast of time, money, and good capabilities, than they do | 


by premeditated wickedness. 

To show the sort of young seaprgrace he was, it may be 
sufficient to mertion the worst of his peceaiilloes, It 
happened (some long time after I first msde his aequaint- 
ance) that he bought a pair of young Russinn horses that 
were high-spirited and difficnlt to drive, Warned by his 


father not to exercise them himself, forbidden at last to | 


take them ont, he yet persisted in his whim of breaking 
them in to go tandem fashion. Noexperiment conld have 
been more dangerous ; nevertheless, the headstrong young 
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Persons of the | 


3ut it is long before it comes in 


STORIES. 


| with dogged persistency and a heroism worthy of a better 
| object. 

At last came the catastrophe. It was a bright Summer 
morning, and the horses were fresh, ‘They scented the 

| wet grass, sparkling thick with great dewdrops, and 
| became impatient of whip and harness, Off they went at 
a dash; presently the dogeart was kicked in two ; the Bey 
and his groom saved themselves by a leap, but the horses 
still dashed wildly on, maddened by the bounding of the 
broken parts of the tandem, which they were dragging by 
the traces, 

The road lay between inhabited houses, Before one of 
these a young Greek was standing, in the act of putting 
his foot in the stirrup of his humble mon/uwre—the donkey 
on which he rode daily to his college. He was a studious 
| young man of seventeen, a scholar of much promise, and 

the son of a doctor, now bed-ridden, whom he hoped in 
time to be able to support as well as his mother and 
sisters, 

It may be that the frightened horses swerved in their 
course ; however it happened, the poor young man was 
tripped up by the loose traces—entangled in them, dashed 
down, and carried on bounding with the broken carriage 
over the stony road ! 

He was carried back to his father’s house, stunned and 
dead, and a hot thrill of indignation went through the 

| Greek community when the accident became known. 

The young Bey, thoroughly frightened, and, let us hope, 

| sincerely sorry, although he foolishly tried to affect indif- 
ference, was meanwhile conveyed to the guardhouse, and 
it required a long negotiation, high influence, and asum of 
money to effect his release without a judicial inquiry being 
held more serious than the primary evidence tendered 
before the Bach Zuaptieh (Chief Officer of Police), A 
handsome sum was also given to the bereaved family as 
some compensation for their loss, Matters being thus 
smoothel over without delay, the funeral of the unfor- 
tunate boy took place according to the Greek custom _f 
| the corpse being dressed as in life; the ghastly, disfigured 
face looking, in the full glare of the sun, like the waxen 

efligy of some martyred saint—an exasperating sight to 
| the hundreds of mourners who followed him to his last 
| resting-place, 

The young Bey, to be out of the way of more mischief, 
was sent into temporary exile. He hastened to join a 
hunting-party going to the shores of the Black Sea. 

Well, it was to such a mastez that my friend, Tewiik, 
belonged, and had belonged since somewhere about his 
sixth or seventh year. For tho son of a rich Turkish 
father usually has a playmate or two bonght for him 
whilst he is still quite young, in order that he may not be 
lonely, but may have some ready object on which to vent 
all his humors, whether playful or spiteful. And these 
little bought playmates are very convenient !—for they 
| rarely dare return kicks or eufts, and can be easily cowed 
| if they do attempt to make reprisals, 

Tewfik was not the only slave playmate of Mohammed 

A younger boy had been bonght soon after the 
first, one who gave promise of being more esp/eqle and en- 
tertaining, as his glittering, small, dark eyes, piquau fea- 
tures and slight frame lent hirg an appearance of alertness 
and drollery which Tewfik did not possess, This lad, 
whom I will eall Achmet, was about fifteen when I first 
knewthem. The three had received a verv desultory edu- 
eation, having, nevertheless, Bad tutors enough in the 
foreign colleges, to which they had been sent in company 
whilst traveling inGerminy, France and England, French 
the only language they had cared to master, and that 


Bey. 


| 
| Was 


Bey risked -his own neck and thut of his English groom | they spoke well, 
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Of the trio, Achmet was the soul and life. Mohammed 
Bey, heavy and indolent, insensibly followed his lead. 


Was it some foolish escapade in Pera, bear-baiting, or | respect and sympathy, and that I, almost as much as him- 


teasing the young cubs taken, some “‘spree” at the | 


theatres, or excursion to the farm ? Achmet was sure to 
be in it, pretty sure to have suggested it; whilst Tewlik, 


chained to the companionship of the others, had to be of | 


the party, and joined in the sport, or rather looked on, 
with a languid contempt for the foolish fun that prudence 
forced him to disguise or conceal as he might. 

But the chain that bound the threo together was sud- 
denly snapped, The merry Achmet, with his dark, gypsy- 
like face, so brimful of mischief, was a favorite with all of 
us, and I well remember how his loss startled us, It 
came one calm Summer night, just after the sunset meal. 
The thoughtless boy, for a mere whim, took a plunge into 


the still blue waters where he hal often bathed before, at | 


a spot almost close to the ydili. He had wagered that he 
would dive and reappear in so many minutes, His com- 
panions, watch in hand, looked for his reappearance—but 
he was never seen again ! 


All that night the caiques of the watchers were out, | 


waving burning torch-brants over the dark surface ; 
throuzhont the night we women within woke from snatches 
of sleep to listen for some ery of recognition; but no 
white, upturned face was floated by on the gurgling waves. 

Next day a large reward was offered for the body. But 


no hand, however eager, could find it to wrench it from | 


the strong, swift under-current that was surely bearing it 
down to the Marmora, 
On the evening of that day they gave up hope of the re- 


covery ; and most, with stoical indifference, turned their | 
thoughts toa great entertainment that was to take place 
Why should they not ? 


in the salaamlik that evening. 
There was no etiquette to be observed on the occasion of 
a slave’s death. 


Bat the sudden loss of human life is such an awful 


thing! It put mo out of harmony with the noise of viols 
and singing-men. So, with a shudder, I had turned away, 


taken my hat and gone to the hill garden, in order to be | 


as far as possible from the noise of the unseemly merry- 
making. 
dejected face and drooping figure of poor Tewfik, A few 
words of heartfelt condolence established a bond of sym- 
pithy between him and myself that deepened afterward 
into the truest respect and confidence, It was well for 
him that I had come upon him in his then mood. 


that moment cruelly bruised, 
gay-hearted, cheerful friend, had suffered a violent death ; 


had been ‘* drowned like a dog ”—** NKopek guibi,” he said 
Were they not, even now, not | 


—and who really cared ? 
twenty-four hours after his death, feasting and laughing 
and making music below? ‘ Voyez-vous, mademoiselle,” 
he exclaimed, bitterly, ‘‘co n’était qu'un esclave, Nous 
antres esclaves, nous ne sommes que du bétail. Pour- 
quoi, done, se dérangerait-on si l'un de nous deux vient i 
(You see, mademoiselle, he was only a slave, 
slaves are but cattle, Why should they put themselves 
ont beeanse one of us is dead ?) 


mourir ?” 


Was this a slave who was speaking with a dignity that | 


wonld have befitted a prince, and a prond curl on the fine 
lip that spoke repressed epntempt for his ‘superiors ” ? 
Which was tho slave? I asked myself—the master who 
wis a slave to his besotting follies and pleasures, incap- 
able of any high feeling, chaining and dragging down this 
noble nature, or he who could live shackled by the fetters 
of slavery, yet keep his soul free and pure, resisting even 
the contamination of exam, le ? 


| to the Mussulmans 


There I came unexpectedly upon the haggard, | 


His | 
better feelings had been rudely shocked, were being at | 
His merry companion, his | 


| Ona bean étra honnéte ; 


Looking in his disturbed face with earnest gravity, I 
entreated him to believe that ho had at leust my deepest 


self, had been thoroughly unhinged by the sudden loss of 
his almost brother, whose little keepsake of dried wild- 
flowers from the Alps would always now be one of my 
treasured souvenirs, 

So my talk soothed him, and as we walked upon the 
terrace in the long, fair twilight I led bim on to speak of 


his own early history, in the hope of carrying him out of 
the grief of the present, 

He said: 

“T am no Turk at heart, and not slave-born. My 
parents were Christians, and my mother was my father’s 
wife. They were Georgians, living in their own farm under 
the Caucasus, When I was about six, or more, my father 
had some trouble with the land or crops. He wanted a 
pretty large sum of money, and there was only one way 
to get it. I had a little sister, and he could sell one of us. 
There is one thing to be glad of—he left her athome. But 
I was so fond of her! and he parted us. Then he brought 
me on the saddle before him a part of the way, and then on 
to Stamboul by s2a. There we had to stay some months 
in the common khans before he could hear of a house (Er) 
rich enough to give his price, Fortunately for him and 
unhappily for me, they wanted a playmate just then for 
Mohammed Bey ; I suppose they gave between three and 
four hundred liras ; and so I lost my liverty.” 

“Your father, though a Christian, sold you to be a slava 

9” 

Yes,” he sail. ‘But he was nota good man. Good 
and bad men are sprinkled pretty evenly up and down the 
werld. We have good Mohammedans and bad Moham- 
medans, and you have good Christians and bad Christians. 
People grow up to believe what they are taught. I hava 
been taught to believe the Koran, end I believe it.” 

In fact, Tewfik, as I had frequently observed, was a 
devout Mohammedan, assimilating to his rare nature the 
best truths within his reach. Yet he acknowledged him- 
self to have come of a Christian family. It was an added 
grief for him to know it. 

Then he talked to me of his sister—how it was his one 
wish to be able to bring her to Const»ntinopie at his own 
expenso and educate her, That hope gave him courage to 
bear his present uncongenial surroundings and persever- 
ance in trying still to improve the foreign education he 
had had, e 


There were so many obstacles in the way of his clier- 
ished scheme, that I felt I must at all hazards point them 
| out to him, 


“It is so difficult for you, my friend, not being fully 
free to act as you would, to give your sister the full pro- 
tection you otherwise might. Would it not be better first 
to obtain your own freedom ? Some day yon may be free. 
Your education and intelligence and trustworthiness will 
help to make your fortune.” 

“Non pas en Turquio !” he said, with an implied sneer. 
cela ne pese pas contre la posi- 
tion dans le monde,” 

‘*But when you are free yon can return to your country 
if yon will.” 

‘When I shall be free?” he said, bitterly, and half to 
himself. ‘Not till my best years are gone, and then it 
will be too late to do much, And how ean I raise myself 
atall now? Do not I know wellthat J, a slave, cannot be 
received at the table of the Pasha, though I have been 
brought up better than the ignorant and uncouth boors 
who are recefved there every day because they have the 
passport of Bey before their name ?” 
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ger,” he said, 


\= 


come slowly 
and in course 
of time,” he 
replied. “But 
I would rather 
the Pacha 
would give me 
my freedom 
at once, and 
allow me to 
gain my own 
livelihood as 
an employé at 
the Sublime 
Porte; or 1 t 
me continue 


“The circum- 
stances of tho 
family that 
owns mo 
would make 
such a thing 
shameful _ in 
my case. But 
youths who 
are mere (dc- 
mestic ser 
vants kept to 
wait on their 
masters—to 
prepare their 
rooms, brush 
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‘their clothes, bring coffee and pipes, or nurse them in 
illness—these are liable to change hands at the whim of 
a master. However, mavy Beys prefer nowadays to have 


paid-servants, because by-and-by they would be expected | 
to give their slaves their freedom, let them marry, and | 


set them up in a house, and perhaps find the wife. You 


perceive that keeping slaves is not so cheap a business as | 


it seems.” 


“On the whole, you must confess that your lot has 


fallen in pleasant places,” I remarked, cheerfully, to point 
im to the bright side of the picture. 

** Truly, it might have been far worse,” he replied, with 
earnestn:ss. ‘*I am much more free and respected than 
many woult be in my place.” 

‘‘And then,” I continued, “you have gained a very 
good education, avd you have seen Europe.” 

**That is true also,” he assented, ‘ But, also, I have 
learned by my education to know a double bitterness in 
feeling myself a slave, for a slave is despised.” 

‘*No one could despise you, my friend,” I said, reprov- 
ingly and siacerely. 

** Mademoiselle is very good, and does not judge like 
the rest of the world,” Le replied, with tears in his eyes, 
* But all this is not the worst of it. 
my respect and love for my father. I knowin my beart I 
shall never forgive the wrong he has done me.” 


Then we walked on in moody silence, and a burst of 


merriment from below was borne mockingly to our ear. 
All at once a thought darted into my mind like an in- 
spiration. 


‘You have touched English ground !” I exclaimed, with | 


some excitement, ‘That alone has freed you. Our proudest 
law is, that whoever touches English soil becomes a free 
man. You are no slave |” 

“Ah!” ho said, ‘It is a grand law; but, you see, it 
does not make a slave the less in Turkey. 
added, ‘‘I am too proud to abandon my benefactors for 
my own good, Let them have my gratitude, my services, 
my affection to the end. 
enough.” 

** Still, you are free, for all that,” I persisted. 

**For your saying it, I will always be your devoted 
brother,” he said, half willing to humor my mood. 


‘Slave or no slave,” I exclaimed, ‘‘I will never be | 


ashamed to acknowledge myself your friend on a perfect 
footing of eqnality, or to give you a sister’s sympathy.” 

And we kept onr compact thenceforth. My friendship 
was, I believe, a comfort and a help to him, whilst I felt 
myself all the stronger for trying to give him strength and 
patience. 


Loyal hearts may gather into the treasure-chamber of | 


memory the perfumes of many such friendships. 


A DESTINED BRIDE-A SEQUEL. 


I’nxom the borders of Circassia, not far from the neighbor- 
hood of Tewfik’s mountain home, a little girl had been kid- 
napped about the same time the boy’s father started on 
his heariless errand to the Turkish capital. 

This child was bought by Momammed Bey’s mother in 
order to be brought up as Mohammed Bey’s destined 


bride. Slight and pale, with irregular features, but 
quick, bright eyes, the little thing was chosen for her ex- 
treme vivacity rather than for any beauty she possessed. 
She at once became the playmate of the young Bey’s 
sister, and consequently of the brother and his friends. 
Amongst the latter was a boy of solid build and stolid 
character, chiefly remarkable for a pair of light-gray eyes 
with a slight squint in them. 

This boy, Hassan, was early enslaved by the bewitching 


You see, I have lost | 


Besides,” he | 


1 have eaten of their bread long | 


| tyranny of the little Roffia, who was a boi» ccoquette, 
Full of liveliness, decided and outspoken, with tact 
enough to yield where nocessary to the young Khanun, 
the girl had her own way for the most part with every- 
body. At ten she was withdrawn into the strict seclusicn 
of the harem and made to learn the kanoon (or flat harp) 
dancing, and to understand the ordering of a household, 
| She learned, too, to speak a little French, blundering 
through difficulties with praiseworthy determination. At 
eighteen she was a lively young woman, with graceful 
| manners formed by a Frenchwoman’s supervision. 
Roffia stood well with her future mother-in-law, but 
the latter, though kind, showed her no motherly tender- 
| ness, and Achmet Bey, incapable of any romantic feeling, 
only remembered her as a petite taguine who had had spirit 


| enough to tease as much as she was teased. The heavy 


Hassan, meanwhile, sighed whenever he caught sight of 
her profile at the carriage window, and by means of cer- 
tain telegraphic signs a complete understanding grew up 
between the two, 
Much clever manceuvring had to be gone though before 
the state of the case could be broached with safety to the 
| mother and to Achmet Bey. When the girl’s inclination 
became known, the latter had the good sense to give her 
her freedom and present her as a dowered bride to his 
friend, There was a grand wedding—Hassan going in 
torchlight procession to service at the mosque, supported 
| on either side by Achmet and Tewfik as best men. Mean- 
while, Roffia Khanum, dignified since the morning with 
the title indicating her newly-found freedom, received 
guests in her own home. 
Hassan Bey had just reason to be flattered ut the pri fcr- 
ence his young wife had shown for him. He was proud 
| of his domestic happiness, and delighted to receive the 
| visits of his old friends in his wife’s presence, so renewing 
for all the pleasant intercourse now so long interrupted. 

Tewfik soon confided to Roffia Khanum his hope of 
bringing his sister to Stamboul. With ready woman’s wit 
the young wife set herself to work out a practical realiza- 
tion of the plan; but much patience and waiting were 
needed for months yet. For, in spite of the young man’s 
steady efforts to improve himself and extend his studies, it 
| was some time before he gained notice or hopes of patron- 
age, At last there came an invitation to dine at the table 
| of a great Pacha; and from that time it was understood 
that society had accepted him as an ornament, and his 
freedom was tacitly acknowledged, 

But still no employment was given him, although a 
post in one of the foreign embassies was talked of. ‘Tie 
death of a friendly Pacha put an end to the prospect of a 
secretaryship at St. Petersburg. His allowance was not 
greut, but by self-denial he might save enough to send for 
| his sister. And so he did. And it was in the home of 
Hassan Bey and Roffia Khanum that the long-parted 
brother and sister had the happiness of meeting ounce 
more. Happy and bright they were till the sh«dow of 
coming troubles on the horizon of Eastern politics warned 
Tewfik to send his pro/éyce back to the sheltcr of her owu 
country. 

Tewfik has ever been faithful to his old friends. He was 
willing to remain near them and accept a subordinate post 
which bronght him an income very inadequate to his re- 
quirements and reliability. To the end he would repeat, 
‘*T have eaten their bread all these years, and not even to 
/secure an independence would I leave them of my own 
free will, If their kindness should put it in my power to 
make my own way, it would bo different.” He cherished, 
then, a strong, chivalrous sense of gratitude toward the 
rich family who had thought it no shame to Juy his liberty 


of action! He was generous in giving them more than 
the bargain involved ; and while his magnanimity surprised 
me, I could not help admiring in him a touch of that fine 
Oriental devotion which we see in Ruth's clinging to 
Naomi. 

A TRAGEDY, 


Ir is an occasion of great rejoicing, and so there is to be 


a ballet ala Franque, which is to be performed with the aid | 


of such stage accessories as can be extemporized. Accord- 
ingly, a raised platform has been contrived between the 
two wings of the great, curving, double staircase leading 
up from the large and lofty central sofa, or reception-hall. 

One looked down ona huge space, inclosed iu high walls, 
packed close with wondering and delighted faces intent on 
gazing on no ordinary scene. The little theatre was meant 
to represent Fairyland; and there, in the midst of rare 
flowers, seemingly poised tiptoe on a bed of exotics, stands 
a Tairy so gracefully posed, so bewitchingly draped in 
silvery gauze and pivk ribbons ; so dainty and coquettish 
in the turn of her head, in the delicate contour of her oval 
face, pale brow, black-penciled eyebrows, and full, pout- 
ing, cherry lips; so provokingly triumphant in the too 
visible consciousness of her own piquanie beauty ; so ten- 
acious of praise in her long endurance of that almost im- 
possible posture, that one could only look on in wonder- 
ment and admiration. 

Well might the great mass of densely packed moussafiers 
(visitors) cry out ‘*Af'farim, Af’farim !” (Weil done! Well 
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| 


done !) and add their devout ‘ Mash Allah!” (Heaven de- | 


fend us }) 


jut there were those looking on to whom the gay scene | 


was unpleasing—women whose hearts were in a blaze of 
jealousy, whose eyes shot forth glances that boded no 
good to the pretty ballet dancer. It would have been just 
as well that she should have looked less saucy, less daz- 
zling, less confident of her power. For who was she, to 
flaunt her beauty thus openly in their faces? She was 
but a Circhssian slave ; and, when bought young, had not 
cost such a rery great sum. If her worth had increased to 
some eight hundred or a thousand liras, was it not on ac- 
count of these fantastic, impious Ghiaour dances which 
her master had had her trained to perform? It might be 
very pretty, but it had not the charm of the slow, senti- 
mental Turkish dance. Yet this sort of play (ciyorn) was 
admired by the Pasha! 

That was the greut offense in the eyes of these women, 
who were the Pasha’s wives and slaves. 


rival, With such powers of fascination she must soon be- 
come the favorite, perhaps even the favorite wife, 
can say what dark thonghts found place in their hearts at 
that gay festival, or what ominous words were breathed, 


that should soon wither the bloom on those fair cheeks, | 


and leave those plump, rounded limbs wasted to a skel- 
eton ? 


when she had been so flushed with pleasure; for, shortly 
after, she began to keep her room. Not six weeks had 
passed ere her cheeks had growa hollow, and were marked 
with a hectic spot. Next, before it was generally known 
in the household that her illness was serious, she was re- 
moved from her owner’s harem in order to be ‘taken 
care of” by an old and confidential slave, now the wife of 
4 man whose hard and mercenary nature was but too well 
known. Both were, in fact, fit tools for the accomplish- 
ment of any covert design. My heart misgave me when I 
heard whither she had been conveyed—of course with the 
tacit consent of her master, to whom suitable representa- 
tions had becn made in her enforced absence, , 


For they had but | 
just discovered that they had in this débutante a dangerous | 


Who | 
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“‘ These dark crimson roses are beauties! How a sight of 
them would delight that poor little sick beauty! I will 
set off this moment and take them to her, if I can but 
manage to find the house,” 

This I exclaimed one warm June day soon after her 
departure from us. 

Guided by an Armenian Aiwas (footman), I reached a 
house of most well-to-do appearance, of large frontage— 
newly painted, roomy, and neat-looking ; thesort of house 
which, in Turkey, could only belong to one of that class of 
men who systematically sim at enriching themselves by 
every conceivable means ; for it was much too good for an 
upper-servant who hal been content with his wages only. 
There were one or two servants loitering at the outer 
door—another sign of prosperity. The sleek master, with 
his sallow cheeks, beetling black brows and sneaking air, 
was not there to receive me, but I was admitted without 
much demur to the harem, within which my coming had 
evidently caused some commotion. Here an old woman 
met me and conducted me up-stairs to the sofa (or chief 
guest-chamber, into which the other rooms opened), 
where I was presently made to sit on the highest divan (as 
an extra honor), and two or three old women (called 
Ninas, mothers) came to sit with me whilst the usual cup 
of coffee, invariably offered as a welcome, was being pre- 
pared down-stairs, 

The old Ninas looked perturbed in spite of an effort to 
be calm, 

** How is your sick charge ?” I asked, with considerable 
difliculty, for at that time I spoke but a word or two of 
Turkish, 

“Fotkdra! Euldu, cocona!” (‘* Poor thing! she is dead, 
lady ”’!) cried the old women, holding up their hands in 


| affected pity. 


Greatly shocked, I tried to ask details, and was an- 
swered that the death had taken place not a quarter of an 
hour previous to my coming. 

‘*And I was bringing her these roses! May I not at 
least lay them by her, and take one last look at her face ?” 

The request caused great consternation. No; as 
Christian I could not see the corpse. They were sorry, 
but it could not be. 

The mistress of the house here made her appearance for 
a short time, excusing herself from remaining, on the 


| plea of having arrangements to make; she must send to 


her neighbors to borrow the handsomest Cashmere shawls 
she could find to cover the coffin ;, but she hoped I would 
stay and rest. 

A woman in the prime of life, plump and well-kept, but 
hard-featured, cold, and determined, she looked the im- 
personation of a relentless will—one by no means to be 


| thwarted in a set purpose. : 


It made me shudder to look on her unmoved sallow 
face and changeless gray-green eyes ; and to think of this 


| woman as the guardian and keeper of that other woman, 
Some said that she took a sudden chill on that night | 
| could have been no tender nurse for her in her wayward 


but lately so full of life and quick, changing impulse. She 


moods! 

When, to my relief, she had withdrawn, the Ninas sat 
silent as they smoked, withdrawing the amber mouth- 
piece from time to time in order to utter such ejacula- 
ticns as : 

“Nazig kiz !” (Agreeable girl !) 

*‘ Nakader guzel!” (How pretty !) 

* Vazig /” (What a pity !) 

Presently two of the old women laid aside their pipes 
and entered into conversation togethpr unrestrainedly, 
little imagining that I understood Turkish much better 
than I could speak it, And I, attracted by their tone and 
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words, lent all my attention to them, whilst I appeared to 
be absorbed in my own sorrowful reflections and war 
abstractedly sipping the distasteful beverage. 

‘* Ah, poor dear! she died hard. Itwas along struggle. 
How many times she would start up in her bed and ask 
why we had brought her to this house, where she would 
rever get better, but only worse? She knew well that the 
Pasha would never have allowed it if he had only known 
of it before- 
hand, Then 
she would try 
to spring up, 
saying she 
would go to 
the Pasha 
that moment. 

Then she 
would fight us 
in desperation 
as we strove 
to hold her 
down under 
the bed-cover- 
let. It was 
difficult nurs- 
ing, indeed, 
for she could 
scarcely be | iin 
made to take |||) 
her medicines. 
Dear, dear, it 
is a sad thing 


NINETEENTH CENTURY IDEA. 


What a death-scene it was! Her face*and her 


i had 


over ! 
nails turned black with the passion 
| So she had died in convulsions, if by no fouler means! 
| And those once supple and graceful limbs were even now 
| drawn or twisted with the agony of that hideous death- 
struggle, whose duration one might only guess, 

Inwardly shuddering, and loathing the place and its in- 
| mates, I left my roses as the only token of sincere pity 
that could 
now reach the 
dead girl, and 
made haste to 
be away. 

For word or 
deed of mine 
then wero 
powerless to 
save or to 
avenge. Let 
her sorrowful 
story plead 
now for others 
in like case 
with herself ! 


—F. ween FC 
i, a 


ors > 


A Goop man 
will never 
teach that 
which he does 
not believe. 
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By WALTER EpGAR McCann, 


One of the oldest and prettiest places in St. Mary's, 
Maryland, is Crosswood Manor. 


flight of years, has fallen into a sort of picturesque neglect, 


which gives it a certuin sadness, mingled with an unde- | 


finable air of mystery and romance. 


This is heightened by the unusually thick timber which 


surrounds the old house, clumps of elms, oak and poplar, 
within whose lines are cast strange patches of light and 
shadow upon the durk grass. 

Over all broods a mistiness and silence that give the 
aspect of the place, from a little distance, a kind of weird 
unreality. 

The sun was near its setting, and the cool evening 
breezes of the Potomac were stealing up and over the land, 
and fluttering the leaves of the tall trees, 

Within their files two ladies were walking, and the 
silvery tingle of their chat and laughter—low, indeed, but 
yet very audible in so quiet a spot as this—made, with the 
vesper songs of the birds over their heads, a very pleasant 
music. 


One of these ladies was Miss Phoebe Brittingham—very | 


stout, good-natured and comely, with a double chin, and 
large, round blue eyes and rosy cheeks—a lady who, 
somehow, always reminded me of a comfortable, motherly 
abbess. The other was her niece, Miss Rachel Ludlow, 
daughter of the old general, now deceased, and heiress of 
Crosswood and a great deal of other property. 

I have not seen many handsomer girls than Rachel 
Ludlow—tall, slight and dark-eyed. Her features were 
exquisitely delicate and transparent—a little triste some- 
times—haughty and intellectual, 

She was a proud girl, as the general had been, but not, 
like him, eccentric and obstinate, though she did not lack 
firmness. Rut there was nothing of that cross-grained and 
selfish element in ber character which had spoiled his, and 
made his life—and sometimes the lives of others around 
him—so unhappy. 

1t was of these whimsical moods of his that elderly Miss 
Phoebe was now discussing, with that sort of frankness 
which is privileged in a sister, and with the eloquence 
which thorough knowledge of a subject inspires, 

** Well, my dear child,” she said, a little out of breath, 
and winding up a long speech, ‘‘ it is just this—let us rest 
under this big oak—it is just this : If you had been forced 
to marry your cousin Oscar, you would have been the 
most miserable girl alive !” 

*“*T never should have married him. I don’t like him, 
and I hope it’s not wrong ; but I hate him,” said Rachel, 
with vehemence, now seated beside her aunt on the little 
bench nailed round the oak. ‘‘He is the most odious 
person I ever saw, and you know very well that all poor 
papa’s threats to cast me off never made the slightest 
difference.” 

‘** Your papa was insane, Rachel, on that subject, and I 
shall never believe anything else,” replied Miss Phobe, 
serenely. ‘‘ The idea of coercing a girl to marry a man 
she detests in order to keep up an old name, and to 
retain a great fortune in the one family, is sheer madness 
and cruelty.” ¢ 

Upon this point both were agreed, having exchanged 
views repeatedly, and now a little silence followed. 

Rachel was looking on the ground, her warmth of a mo- 
ment ago having quite subsided, when the sound of wheels 
arrested her attention. 


Time, which destroys | 
some things, beautifies others, and the mansion, with the 


** Why, Father Carmel, I wager !” said Rachel, rising in 
great glee, ‘* It can’t be George, of course, I sent Pierca 
to the landitg, thinking Father Carmel might come thi3z 
evening ; and you see it has so turned out. Let us go to 
meet him.” 

So away they hurried, and just as they reached the edg: 
of the wood and looked down the road, one of the person: 
in the carriage whose wheels they had heard saw them and 
got out, stepping with great care to the ground, and came 
toward them on foot. 

This person was an old man, wearing the out-door cos- 
tume of an ecclesiastic, In spite of his years, he trudged 
along toward the two ladies quite rapidly, and reached 
them panting. ‘They also had come a short distance to 
meet him, and Rachel being more active than her fat aunt, 
was the first to give Father Carmel her hand. 

The priest was indeed an old man—past seventy. He 
stooped, and was a little corpulent, and his thin fringe of 
hair was silvery white ; but his face was one of the hand- 
somest and kindliest imaginable. Curiously infantine 
was if, and no wonder, for Father Carmel, in spite of his 
three-score Winters and ten, was in most worldly things a 
child, 

Everybody liked Father Carmel ; of him in all his life I 
don’t think any one had ever spoken an ungenerous word. 
There was not a house in the county, no matter what the 
faith of its master, where he was not welcome. 

Left upen reaching his majority a handsome fortune, he 
was now in his old age so poor that it was said that he very 
often had not food for his table; his wealth had been 
spent in charity. 

But, simple as a child, serene and cheerful, devoted to 
his vocation without being in the least a fanatic, and quite 
unconscious that his youth and his middle-age had long 
ago vanished, and that the path between him and the 
grave must now be very short, he went about still doing 
good and making plans for a quarter of a century ahead 
with the same enthusiasm he had shown on the day of his 
ordination. 


This was the old gentleman the two ladies greeted, each 
capturing one of his hands, 

**Radie, Radie!” he sighed, smiling and looking on her 
with a happy moisture in his eyes, ‘My little Radie, 
grown so tall and—yes ; why shouldn’t I say it, for it won't 
spoil her ?—and so pretty. Father Carmel’s little girl so 
changed, and yet not changed in a great many things, I 
hope, Radie ?” 

**Not a bit changed, Father Carmel,” said Rachel ; 
*‘and why did you get out of the carriage? You are quite 
out of breath with walking.” 

**And so on the day after to-morrow you are to be mar- 
ried ?” he said, not minding, but his thought following 
their former current. ‘To George Milburst — not to 
Oscar, after all. Well, Iam—I am glad, Radie, I don’t 
think you would have been happy with Oscar.” 

‘‘She would have been the most miserable creature on 
earth,” proclaimed Aunt Phobs, oracularly, ‘ You heard 


all about the dreadful time we had, Father Carmel ? I 
never went through such a dreadful experience in my 
| life !” 
| Miss Phoebe also heard it, and looked up. 
**Some one is coming up the avenue,” she said. 
can it be ?” 
*T heard something—not much. 
must tell me.” 


** Who 


After a while you 
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“Yes, after tea,” said Radie, ‘‘which we must have 
directly, and I shall make it myself—you always liked 
mine, you know, father—and you must drink a great deal 
of it, because you are very tired.” 

He was tired, and did drink several cups of that nectar, 
all three sitting around the little table under the steep 
roof of the piazza, a spot chosen for the benefit of the cool 
evening air; and now, all this over, the priest spoke again 
of the marriage, 

“Well, you know,” said Rachel, ‘‘ papa always had an 
idea that I must marry my cousin Oscar. Our relation- 
ship was within the prohibited degrees ; but he was sure 
of a dispensation, and, dispensation or not, he was deter- 
mined we should be made man and wife.” 

“The peace of God be with your father, child,” said 
Father Carmel, gravely shaking his head ; ‘‘ but he was the 
most obstinate man I ever knew.” 

“Well, I was just as determined the other way. I was 
engaged to George Milhurst, and if I could not have him 
I would have no one, so you can imagine what a war went 
on here at poor old Crosswood, Papa, you know, had made 
his will, dated three years ago; but he threatened, he 
actually swore, Father, to make another, cutting me off 
and leaving everything to Oscar. Still I was not moved 
from my purpose, I would sooner have died, I think, 
than have married Oscar.” 

“But your father never made a second will ?” inquired 
the priest. 

‘*No ; but he died displeased with me, and I sometimes 
believe might have made it had he not been called away so 
suddenly, He felt pretty well assured that I would 
eventually change my mind. I never would,” added the 
young lady, with a toss of her beautiful head, ‘‘and I 
know I am right.” 

“‘ Yes; there cannot be any question of that, child; and 
in the very sudden death of General Ludlow,” pursued 
Father Carmel, half-forgetting where he was, and with 
whom he was talking, partly in one of those dreams which 
waylay old men in their conversation, ‘‘it does seem like 
the will of God that the property should not have been 
left away from you.” 

“Tf it had been, what on earth would have become of 
me ?” said Rachel, with a laughand ashudder. ‘‘ George 
has nothing, and I would never have married him to drag 
him down, and I should simply have starved. As it is, I 
certainly am very fortunate—almost the richest girl in 
Maryland, I believe—and,” she said, suddenly, with quite 
another sort of laugh, very bright and merry, “listen, 
Father Carmel—the very first thing I shall do will be to 
give you a lot of money—in trust, though, because you 
are so extravagant—the prodigal father who has wasted all 
his substance in almsgiving—and you are to build a 
church, you understand ;” and so on she talked, making 
great schemes for the future. 

A little later George Milhurst came, on his great black 
horse—a handsome fellow, George, a law student with ex- 
cellent prospects. And so, in converse, and planning air- 
castles, and recalling things of the past, pleasant and sad, 
the evening passed away. 

About ten o’clock Father Carmel was shown to his room, 
avery spacious, handsome, but rather gloomy apartment, 
formerly the general’s, The priest, always a happy man, 
was now in delightful spirits, 

His little Radie, of whom he had always been so fond, 
whose growth he had watched und tended with a jealous 
care, had beon so blest. Everything had turned out just 
as he could have wished. 

He was not sleepy—he was, indeed, a little excited, the 
least bit nervous, perhaps, with his simple pleasure. 


—— 


What should he do for—say half an hour? His office he 
had already said ; he glanced round the great old room, 
smiling with a listless inquiry. 

Against the wall, near the window, he observed an 
ancient and rather battered oak cabinet ; some old books 
in it, perhaps, and he had a curious taste and liking for 
old books ; so up he rose and crossed the room to that 
antique depository, and in a minute had it open. 

Yes, there were, among papers and all-sorts of rubbish, 
really some old books, big fellows, in dusty-brown and 
black uniforms, some standing erect, some toppling, some 
prostrate, 

Father Carmel presently became quite absorbed in tum- 
bling them over, with remarks upon each in soliloquy. 

** Johnson’s works—‘ Rasselas’—such a very dull book 
—and what’s this? Montaigne—‘ The Idler’s Breviary’ 
Young’s ‘Night Thoughts ’—and what can this be ?—‘ The 
Confessions of Jacques Rousseau.’ Ha! what's that ?” 

Something had slipped from the leaves and dropped to 
the floor—a thick paper, with a big red seal on it. 

He stooped and took it up, and carelessly unfolded it. 
Within, at the top of the page, in huge black letters, and 
in General Ludlow’s handwriting, he saw these words : 

‘*My Last Will and Testament.” 

Father Carmel read it. The instrument was dated only 
two weeks before the general’s death, and as the priest 
grasped the meaning of its fewand terrible sentences, they 
seemed to ring in his head like thunder. 

The will was later than the other, and annulled it abso- 
lutely ; every dollar of the general’s vast wealth he left 
away from his daughter, and solely to her cousin, Oscar 
Ludlow, and his heirs for ever. It was signed and duly 
witnessed by Matthew Price and his wife, formerly ser- 
vants at Crosswood, now supposed to be living in Leon- 
ardtown. 

If an earthquake had shaken the world around him, 
Father Carmel could not have shown more consternation. 
With the dreadful document he had found clutched in his 
hands, and his fingers interlaced and uplifted, he stood 
there, in a panic, with a wild prayer upon his lips. 

But, alas! it was one of those awful realities which are 
not to be put aside. The will was genuine and the last, 
and Rachel was a beggar. 

The wild thought shot through his brain : ‘‘ No one in 
the world knows of this paper's existence except myself 
and the two ignorant and stupid old people who signed it. 
What easier than to destroy it at the lamp ?” 

How could he give it up? His little Radie—his pet— 
his bird—his flower! Should his be the hand to snatch 
from her her inheritance—to take the very bread from her 
mouth? His hand had poured the water of baptism on 
her head ; into his ear she had prattled her first childish 
confession. 

With streaming eyes, this saintly old man struggled with 
the first temptation of his long and sublime life, For the 
first time he realized his great age—more than seventy 
years—tifty spent in the service of Almighty God—his 
soul still as innocent as when it was given him, 

For half a century he had toiled and practiced every 
kind of self-denial, and had won many a convert to his 
faith, Would not a merciful God let these things plead ? 
Only one sin—a trifle—to burn a bit of paper ; and yet for 
this he was willing to undergo every kind of mortification 
and penance for the years that remained to him. He 
would live on bread and water, eating but once in three 
days, and would spend only an hour of each twenty-four 
in sleep; his religious zeal should be a bundredfold 
greater than it had ever been. All this for a trifle—a 
nothing. 
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On the other hand—what ? What was he about to do ?— 
he, the false priest, the Simon Magus, for whom was pre- 
pared the unquenchable fire! He was not about to de- 
stroy a simple piece of paper, but to steal a vast inherit- 
ance ; after that, to live a life of lies, pursued everywhere 
with the memory of his spectral crime; and at last, when 
he was called, to go to his judgment and hear the thunder 
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Again he glanced at the unlucky paper and thought of 
Rachel Ludlow—of his promise to her dying mother to 
watch over Rachel while he lived. How could he make 
her a beggar and still be true to that trust ? How conld 
he take this great wealth from a daughter of his Church 
and give it over toa wicked man who would misuse it, and 
who hated and execrated him and his calling. 
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of his condemnation to the lake of darkness, What were 
his seventy years of innocence? He had not sinned, be- 
cause by a special grace he had never been tempted ; here 
he was, ready to fall at the first whispering of evil—he who | 
had so often counseled resistance in others, and bad told 
the sublime stories of the martyrs, trembling with the 
secret hope that he might be tried some day as they were. 


| 


So, in his dreadful agony, his upraised face, wild and 
wet with tears, the priest, struggling with his temptation, 
sank upon his knees and prayed for light. 

Next morning, very early, in the bright sunshine, rode 
two horsemen along the road that leads from the river all - 
| the way to Crosswood, One of these was a thin little man, 
| with gray hair and a pert nose, through which he was 


THE 


constantly sniffing, like a small 
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animal scenting for prey. This 
was Mr.Chalks, the lawyer. The 
other gentleman, with vicious 
and profligate eyes—was Oscar 
Ludlow. 

As they rode, Mr. Ludlow was 
moody and silent, while his 
companion talked incessantly, 
and amused himself in various 
other ways—cutting at and kill- 
ing all the bees and butterflies 
that came within the singularly 
skillful reach of his whip, and 
stopping once to rob a bird’s 
nest, 

When they arrived at Cross- 
wood, it was still a long time 
before breakfast, and Mass was 
yet to be said by Father Carmel 
in the little chapel attached to 
the house. George Milhurst had 
come over to attend the celebra- 
tion of the latter, and was now 
walking up and down the piazza 
with Rachel. The young lady 
had just said : 

**T have told them not to wake 
Father Carmel. I don’t think he slept well, for he was 
heard walking about his room till almost daybreak.” 

She had scarcely finished her sentence when the two 
horsemen emerged through the trees and drew up at the 
foot of the steps. 

Rachel greeted her kinsman graciously, and with some 
stiffness his friend, Mr. Chalks ; but it is fair to say that 
that did not trouble Chalks a bit. 

He smiled pleasantly, and said : y 

“Well, we are rather early callers, I suppose you think, 
Miss Ludlow ; but we come on business, We come, in 
fact, to search this house.”’ 

Rachel flushed, and, haughtily ignoring the lawyer, 
turned to Oscar Ludlow. Before she could speak, he said, 
raising his pale, dark face and resolutely meeting her proud 
azo : 


‘Rachel, it’s no use mincing matters, We have come to 
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search for your father’s will—my uncle, General Ludlow’s 
will, Ihave the strongest reasons for believing that it is 
hidden in this house.” 

‘* My father’s will, sir, has been read and proved. ~ You 
know that as well as I.” 

‘Yes; but not his /ast will. We have the most positive 
proof that he made a still later will than the one already 
recorded, in which he disinherited you and bequeathed his 
property tome. You have never liked me, Radie, and I 
don’t see what reason I should have for hesitating to take 
what is mine, even though itimpoverishes you. It seems, 
in fact, that you choose to bea sort of enemy of mine, and 
you can’t expect me to act like a fool, and be what fools 
would call magnanimous. The house, I have reason to 
know, is mine, and I demand to search it.” 

‘* What reason ?” demanded Rachel, frightened by the 
earnestness of his manner, in spite of herself. 

‘We have seen Matthew 
Price and his wife at Leonard- 
town. They both declare posi- 
tively that they witnessed a 
will made by General Ludlow 
only a fortnight before his 
death.” 

Aunt Phobe, hearing the 
altercation, had approached. 

“Matthew Price and his 
wife! Pooh!” she interrupt- 
ed, with scorn. ‘Both old 
and imbecile, You know very 
well, Oscar Ludlow, that they 
would swear to their very 
dreams as realities.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Chalks, 
briskly, ‘‘supposing it is all 
a dream, so much the better 
for you; but we don’t think 
so, and nothing but a search 
will convince us. As an hon- 
orable lady, Miss Ludlow, 
anxious to do what’s right and 
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keep a clear conscience, I am sure you can’t refuse us the | 
privilege of looking for ourselves, You'd be troubled in 
your mind, I know, to hold this property under a doubt.” 

** Don’t listen to him, Radie,” said Miss Phoebe, vehem- 
ently, noticing that Rachel showed signs of yielding. 
** Don’t let them search the house. You don’t know what 
trick thoy may be up to,” 

‘* We intend to search the house,” returned Oscar, with 
a savage oath, losing his temper. 

**No, Mr. Ludlow,” said a new voice, tremulous and 
gentle, behind them all; ‘do not do that.” 

It was Father Carmel, pale and sad, 

Never had they seen 86 much misery in a human face. 

“What have you to do with it?” demanded Oscar, 
brutally. ‘If you won’t let me make the search peace- 
ably, I shall make it by force.” 

‘Not while I stay here, sir,” said George Milhurst, 
quietly ; ‘‘and utter one word more in the presence of 
these ladies in the tone you have been using, and I shall 
throw you over that railing.” 

“Stay!” commanded Father Carmel, advancing. 
‘*There is no need, Mr. Ludlow, to search the house for 
your uncle’s will. I found it last night in the oak cabinet 
in my room, andI now surrender it to you. By its provi- 
sions you are master of this place and of all General Lud- 
low’s estate, and his daughter is a beggar.” 

Oscar took the paper, scarcely believing his senses, 

Rachel burst into tears and fell upon her aunt’s bosom, 


while that astonished lady ejaculated, with a terrible re- 
proach : 

“Oh, Father Carmel ! 
you ? 


Your little Radie! How could 
What have you done? What have you done ?” 
* * * * * * 

About a week had passed. Rachel was residing tempo- 
rarily with George Milhurst’s family, and was now begin- 
ning to realize something of the catastrophe which at first 
had stunned her and left her without a plan or a prospect. 

Very bright und beautiful was the morning, and in an 
old-fashioned, and perhaps not very picturesque, sun-bon- 
net, and with gauntlets on, and a trowel in her hand, and 
watering-pot, and hoe, and rake, and other floricultural 
implements abont her, she was working in the garden. 

Out came George, With a gentle delicacy he had reso- | 
lutely avoided her as much as possible since she had come | 
as his mother’s guest, until some arrangement for the 
future could be made; but now as he stood under the 
little porch of the cottage and saw her toiling among the 
tlowers—so beautiful, so sad—he could resist no longer ; 
so assuming a smile, and with his hands in his pockets, he 
lounged carelessly to the spot she occupied. 

**What an industrions little woman !” he said. ‘ Can’t 
I be of some help? You don’t know how miserably idle 
and lazy I feel. Upon my word, Rachel, you must use 
some sort of magic with these flowers, they have so thriven 
since you began to care for them.” 

“Do you think so ?” she smiled, from the depths of that 
curious old bonnet. 

“Every one thiaks so ; and not only the flowers grow | 
better, as if they really enjoyed growing, but, Rachel, we 
are all brighter and happier since you came, and—and—I 
thought—I hope,” he stammered, “that you won’t be 
angry if I say that we should all be still happier if we were 
certain you would always remain with us. As for me, 1 | 
should simply be the happiest mortal on this earth.” 

She bent over the pretty plant at her feet and was silent 
for a moment; and then she said, in a low voice : | 

‘Iam sorry, George, but it could not be.” 

* Why not? Butfor that—that nnfortunate—you know | 


~—we should have been married by thfs time.” 
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**Yes ; but now we shall never be married,” she said, 
standing erect again, and smiling in his face, sadly, but 
resolutely. 

**Oh, Rachel, you don’t mean it—you can’t! I could 
not lose you—you are mine already, You can’t possibly 
have decided on anything else—if you are true and just to 
me there is no alternative.” 

** As Miss Rachel Ludlow, the mistress of Crosswood, I 
should have married you, George, and been the happiest 
woman in the world, I think, As plain Rachel Ludlow, of 
nowhere at all, I shall never marry anybody. Without 
incumbrance, you have a brilliant future before you, 
George ; with me to provide for, you could never rise. In 
romance, a young wife is always the great spur to exertion 
and success ; but in real life, George, I know too well how 
different it is.” 

**Rachel, you will drive me mad ? 
going to do? 
plan.” 

**Oh, yes, I have; and one I shall speedily execute, as 
you will see. But, come, let us talk of something else—of 
something pleasant—of my cousin Oscar and his doings, 
for instance,” she said, with a bitter laugh. ‘Have you 
heard how he is getting on under his new conditions ?” 

**It is the scandal of the county,” said George. ‘‘ Ho 
has filled Crosswood with a crew of profligate wretches 


What are you 
You cannot have formed any really wise 


| like himself, and their life there is a continual revel. I 
| suppose you have read of the life of Lord Byron and his 


friends at Newstead, when he .was a young man—some- 
thing, perhaps—well, Oscar’s is a great deal like it,” 

**IT am sorry ; but it is pleasant to know that he is en- 
joying his inheritance. Oh, here comes Father Carmel ; 
and I do‘believe he has walked all the way from the Jand- 
ing in the hot sun !” 

It was quite true, Very much altered looked the kindly 
old man as he came up, almost breathless with his long 


| walk—days had made the difference of years, So, after 
| greetings, they went into the house, 


A little later the priest and Rachel were alone together, 
and he said : 

**My child, George tells me you have made some plan 
for the future, but will not reveal it. Will you not tell 
me ?” he asked, anxiously. 

In the simplicity of his character, I think he had a kind 
of dread that he had lost her confidenze. 

“Yes; I will tell you. Father Carmel, I have made up 
iny mind to go into a convent.” 

A look of trouble, pain, surprise, flitted across his face, 
and, after a little pause, he said : 

** But you have no vocation, I am afraid.” 

‘* It will come in time, Father Carmel, and I can at least 
pray for it; and I suppose there are some who have 
entered a religious life without a distinct vocation. Idon’t 
expect to be happy, but I can be resigned.” 

**T hope you will not resolve upon any step rashly, 
my child,” he answered, still troubled and a little ab- 
sently. 

She caw that he did not approve; that he doubted if 
she could ever be, as she said, resigned ; that there were, 
no doubt, other considerations which made him still more 
anxious—the read motive, impulse, or what you please, at 


| at the bottom of all this. 


Suddenly there was a sound of rapid footsteps—a man 
was running up the garden-path, red-faced and out of 
breath. He looked like a groom. 

** What is it ?” asked George, who was on the porch. 

A whispered confab ensued, 

“Ts anything the matter, George?” asked Rachel, 
turning pale, 
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‘Something serious, I am afraid. Father Carmel is 
needed immediately at Crosswood. The doctors are 
already there,” he said, rapidly. 

** But what is it ?’ demanded Rachel, 1mpatiently. 

‘* Well, there has been a disturbance, and Oscar Ludlow 
has been hurt—very badly, I am afraid—and—and they 
think a clergyman had better see him at once; and, in 
fact, this man says there is not asecond to lose,” 

Great commotion, of course, then, Father Carmel rode 
away on horseback. 

When he had disappeared, Raehel, frightened, paler 
than before, asked for additional particulars, and Stubbs, 
the groom, told what he knew in his homely way. 

It was all about a lady who had been stopping at Cross- 
wood with her husband, Colonel Markham—so the servants 
reported. 

The colonel, who was a very violent gentleman, had 
quarreled with Oscar Ludlow, and Mr, Ludlow had flung 
a pack of cards in his face, whereupon the colonel had 
stabbed him three times—once in the neck, and twice in 
the chest, near his heart; and Dr. Ruddle and the other 
physician, who had posted in hot haste from Leonardtown, 
both said Mr, Ludlow’s state was most dangerous, 

tachel went up to her room, and there, on her knees, 
she prayed for the life of her cousin; and, if too late, for 
mercy for his soul—and never in her life had she breathed 
a more sincere prayer. So affliction changes us. 

The great fortune she had lost—that now, perhaps, 
might return to her—she would give it all if that unhappy 
man, whom she had never liked, who had never liked her, 
could have reprieve—or, at least, mercy—in his dreadful 
hour of trial. 

But respite was not to be. Two hours later Father 
Carmel returned, and she read the intelligence in his face. 

‘*He is dead ?” she said, quietly, ‘*You were not too 
late ?” 

** Not too late, child, thank God !” answered the old man, 

The vast Ludlow fortuna was Rachel’s again. Short 
had been the interval since its loss, but she was a wiser and 
better woman, 

I need scarcely add, I think, that Rachel did not go into 
aconvent. She married George Milhurst, and made him 
a good and happy wife, and they lived at Crosswood, 
where often came fat and cheerful Aunt Phebe, 

Often came, also, Father Carmel, no longer walking 
from the landing—alas ! tottering alittle in his steps—but 
simple, serene and cheerful as of old. Remaining over 
night, he always occupied the room formerly used by 
General Ludlow —the room where the oak cabinet stood, 
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Consmentne the pitch at which brigandage has arrived 
in the East, and the number of cases that have lately 
occurred of Europeans and others being captured and 
kept in captivity until some fabulous amount has been 
paid as a ransom, I feel sure that a short account of the 
daily life and mode of existence of these outlaws cannot 
fail to be interesting. The following facts are gathered 
from the experiences of a late captive, at the paying of 
whose ransom I chanced to be present : 

There is no doubt that brigandage will have a tendency 
rather to increase than to subside, as long as Turkey re- 
mains in its present unsettled condition ; an d little less can 
be expected when one finds nearly everybody, be he pasha, 
priest or peasant, either from fear or pecuniary motives, 
in league with the bands whose headquarters are nearest 
their respective homesteads ; and cne cannot shut one’s 
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eyes to the fact that bribery and corruption compose the 
system on which is based the government of a country 
which, if properly looked after, might be one of the finest 
in the world. 

To begin with, one must know that there are two dis- 
tinct classes of these men who earn their livelihood by 
pillage, robbery, and, if necessary, murder: viz., the 
brigand proper, of whose career I shall chiefly speak, and 
who very often, notwithstanding his bad reputation, pos- 
sesses one or two good qualities, amongst which may be 
mentioned his strong sense of honor as regards keeping 
his word after giving it ; and an inferior kind of robber 
who is called by a Greek word signifying “ sheepstealer,” 
and who lives by committing petty larcenies, or intimidat- 
ing, perhaps killing, poor villagers or small landowners, 
but has neither the pluck nor the organization to maka 
any grand coup, such as carrying off a European or some 
wealthy merchant, To show in what contempt this latter 
class is held, I may state that no greater insult can be 
offered to the brigand proper than that of applying to him 
the ephithet of sheepstealer (A/eptodalos). 

As soon as tho Spring is sufficiently advanced to allow 
the mountains to be traversed without too much discom- 
fort from cold, several bands are formed, consisting of 
Albanians, Greeks and Armenians, varying in numbers 
from twenty to forty, the majority of whom are soldiers, 
well drilled, and accustomed to hard work and long 
marches, who have deserted from the armies of their re- 
spective countries, and determined to pursue a more excit- 
ing and lucrative calling. A chief is selected by vote, a Greek 
generally being chosen, and one who has been at the trade 
before ; also two or three captains, according to the num- 
ber of the band, who assist in organizirg the recruits, the 
chief always having complete control over the movements 
of the band, and settling any disputes that may arise 
among its members. The next thing to do is to take the 
necessary oaths, each man swearing not to desert, betray 
his fellows, or ever assist in any way in a prisoner's escape, 
the last oath being that, should they be attacked, the 
captive, if they have one at the time, must not be recap- 
tured alive This finishes the preliminaries, and the work 
of cruelty, bloodshed and pillage commences from thence, 
and lasts until the Winter snows leave the mountain-sides 
no longer habitable, when they disperse and enjoy them- 
selves on their ill-gotten gains till the following Spring 
comes round. 

The dress worn by the brigands is much the same as 
of Albanian peasants, consisting of a short sleeveless 
jacket, coarse gaiters and shoes, the national fez, and a 
very short fustanella, or petticoat, the latter being made of 
very coarse material, instead of white calico, and soaked 
in oil so as to keep the insects, or, at all events, a certain 
percentage of them, from annoying the wearer, as they 
wear the samo one for month after month ; and living day 
and nightin the bushes, some precautions seem necessary, 
and the only course pursued is to take off the fustanella 
about once a week, and shake it over a fire, the heat caus- 
ing the lice and other insects to drop out. This is the ex- 
tent of their ablutions, if such a term may be applied, 
sometimes for weeks. Across their chests they carry a 
cartridge belt, and round their waists a girdle containing 
a revolver, knife, and, in fact, all their worldly posses- 
sions; while by their sides hang their yataghans, or 
curved swords, with which they behead their captives 
when not ransomed. The rifles vary in kind, but all are 
very good; I think the Winchester repeating rifle seemed 
to be the favorite, although a great number are armed 
with the weapons in use in their own armies at the time 
they took French leave, 
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It is perfectly astonishing what good marksmen they 
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termined to carry off a captive, as they all resemble each 


are, and how ammunition is obtained is a mystery to the | other, and several accounts have appeared in the papers 
uninitiated ; but I know for a fact that within the last few | of those which have most recently occurred. It is a great 
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weeks a brigand chief ordered and received 8,000 rounds , mistake to think that brigands ill-treat their captives dur- 


of ball cartridge, of differcnt descriptions, in the middle of 
the mountains, miles away from any town. 
It is unnecessary to detail their plan of attack when de- 


ing negotiations ; it is just the reverse ; all share and share 
alike, the preference being always given to the prisoner 
when it comes to the last loaf of bread or the last glass of 
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wine. At the same time, it can scarcely be called an en- 
viable experience to pass night after night, in fair Weather 
and foul, with no bed but the mountain side, and no 
shelter but the canopy of heaven. 

The routine of one day is so much like that of another 
during the wandering in the mountains, that a description 
of one twenty-four hours will, I think, be sufficient. 
Soon after dark the whole party start, the prisoner having 
his arms tied loosely behind him by a single piece of small 
rope, leaving the end trailing behind. This, I may here 
mention, is simply used as a sign of captivity, and not as a 
precaution against an attempt at escape, two of the band 
being sentry over the captive at a time, the remainder dis- 
persing slightly, so as to have due notice of any danger 
that might be close by. 

After traveling several miles through valleys and over 
mountains, a halt is made about sunrise in some well- 
wooded and secluded spot; the prisoner is then left in 
charge of three or four men, and the remainder, excepting, 
of course, the chief, proceed with their various duties, 
some lighting a fire, others preparing the morning meal, 
which generally consists of bread, coffee, and perhaps o 
bit of lamb or goat, and another party go off to their next 
day’s food from accomplices and spies who have been 
warned two or three days previously where to bring the 
provisions, So suspicious are they of treachery that no 
member of the band is allowed to eat any food brought 
by a spy until the bearer has tasted it to see if it contains 
poison. 

The way in which the fire is lighted is well worthy of 
notice. Having collected some dry sticks, not large in 
circumference, and about eighteen inches in length, a 
square heap is built by laying them across each other at 
right angles, and at the same timo leaving lots of air-space 
in the centre. The top stick is then lighted, and the fire 
burns downward ; by this means a very hot but perfectly 
smokeless fire is obtained, which, of course, prevents 
their locality being discovered from the smoke, When all 
is prepared breakfast is heartily welcome after the night's 
journey, but no one thinks of partaking of any food until 
a short prayer has been said by the chief and all have 
crossed themselves three times. 

I have omitted to mention that every band of brigands 
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EDGE OF THE RIVER’S BANK,” 

has a tame ram, which is used to lead any sheep they steal 
from out-of-the-way villages, thus saving one man having 
the trouble of doing duty as shepherd. During meals 
every topic is discussed, no distinction being made be- 
tween captor and captive, nor restriction placed on the 
latter as long as he does not broach the all-important sub- 
ject of his own release. On that subject they are perfectly 
reticent ; and one never knows from the day of one’s cap- 
tivity till within a few hours of one’s release how negotia- 
tions are proceeding, nor how one’s chances of life and 
death fluctuate according to the temper of the brigands 
and the communications brought by the spies. 

During the first week or so after taking a prisoner the 
camp is moved every night, but as soon as a safe distance 
_ is reached and it is known that there are no troops in pur- 
| suit, four or five days are often spent in the same spot. 
| On week days, as soon as breakfast is finished, all the arms 
are cleaned, knives and yataghans sharpened, and a sheep 
or goat killed and skinned for the midday meal, which 
generally takes place about eleven o’clock. 

It is curious to watch the process of cooking the sheep. 
As soon as the skin is removed, g small portion of the in- 
testines is taken and placed over the eyes and face of the 
animal, being secured behind the ears by a small piece of 
stick. This, as well as one or two other internal portions, 
is looked upon as a great delicacy, and always reserved for 
the chief. No portion of the sheep or gost is thrown 
away, every particle being eaten after being roasted slowly 
| over the camp-fire by being placed horizontally on a long 
| stick and slowly turned round by him whose duty for the 
| day includes cook. Wine takes the place of coffee, but in 

other respects there is little difference between the midday 
and morning meals. 

The first thing to be done as soon as the appetite is 
satisfied is to take the shoulder-blade of the animal just 
devoured and examine the marks on the flat portion of it. 
Should there be a small hole, it represents the grave of 
| the prisoner, and signifies that the ransom wi!i not be 

paid; if there appear small lines running in the direction 
| of the leg-bone, it denotes that everything will go satisfac- 
| torily and the money be paid ; but should the lines run at 
right angles, then pursuit and perhaps capture will be the 
| result of their enterprise. This, among many others, is 


one of the superstitions in which the brigands put most 
implicit faith, and by which they profess to be able to 
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discover any news in regard to their success or failure 
about which they have any doubt. 

The afternoon passes much the same as the morning, 
each taking his turn at preparing food, keeping guard 
over the captive, and any other little duties that may be 
required, the remainder sleeping and smoking cigarettes 
alternately until dinner-time comes round, After their 
evening meal, all sit round the fire, some playing cards ; 
but the majority seem to find most pleasure in recounting 


to their captive the most atrecious and brutal deeds of | 
which they have been guilty—the greater the barbarity 


the more welcome the opportunity of bragging about it, 


Before repeating one or two of their confessions, I must | 
not omit to say that, although cards are allowed, no gam- | 


bling, not even of the mildest description, is permitted. 
It may also appear strange that these ruffians took the most 
vivid interest in hearing all about the telephone, phono- 
graph, and other new inventions. 

A late captive informed me that, by giving lectures on 
difforent subjects nearly every night for six weeks, he had 
quite educated his “hosts,” and considered the ‘‘ Turkish 
School Board” ought to give some compensation. N.B. 
~It has not done so as yet, 

On Sundays, prayers are repeated and psalms chanted 
during the forenoon; the routine after the midday meal 
being to hang up several skeepskins and practice cutting 
them in two with their yataghans. This is done, as they 
calmly acknowledge, to keep their hands io, as should it 
become necessary to behead the prisoner, the man to 
whose lot it falls to deliver the blow is Jooked down upon 
if he does not perform his duty neatly—i.e., sever the 
head from the body with one cut. 

The system of espionage employed is simply perfect ; 
every movement of troops for miles round is known almost 
as soon as it takes place, and the state of the negotiations 
being carried on for the captive’s release is immediately 
and almost daily communicated to the chief. Should any 
news be sent by the officials, the usual plan is to send 
word to the town from which he is coming to say by what 
road he is t» go; then, suddenly, at some unexpected spot 
a brigand appears from behind a wall, or some other 
hiding-place, receives his information and returns; the 
place of rendezvous being generally four or five hours’ 
ride from the camp, so that no clew should be given as 
to their whereabouts, It is a lawamong the bands that no 
member shall accept a present from a captive; and it is 
also the custom, on the release of a prisoner, for the chief 
to make him a present of £50 or so, At the sam time, 
should he have a watch, or any other urticle for which the 
robbers have a desire, it is bought and paid for, the last 
ceremony being the taking off of the rope which has bound 
the prisoner’s arms ever since his capture, which once 
more proclaims him a free man. 

To show how little regard is shown to the Turkish 
authorities, I may here mention that, during my last fort- 
night at Salonica, a well known merchant showed me a 
letter he had just received, the contents of which were 
to the effect that unless £1,000 were sent at once to a 
place about three hours’ journey distant, all his property, 
consisting of two houses and a lot of timber, would be 
immediately burned, This interesting but disagreeable 
communication was not signed by hand, but had a large 


seal at the bottom, like an official document, on which | 
I need searcely | 


was printed in Greek, ‘‘ Captain Kakuni,” 
say that troops were dispatched in place of the money, 
but, alas! with the usual result. 

On another occasion, and within four or five days of the 
above-mentioned event, I went to the Turkish theatre to 
see an Armenian company perform a comedy, and passed 
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a very pleasant evening in the box belonging to the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Turkish forces. On meeting him the 
following day he inquired if I knew who was at the theatre 
with us the previous evening. I replied in the negative ; 
whereupon he produced a small note, in which was ex- 
pressed the writer's appreciation of the performance, and 
congratulating his excellency on the state of his health ; 
but judge of my surprise when I saw the signature ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Niko,” the chief of the band of brigands who last year 
captured Colonel Synge! Of course by that time he was 
probably miles away ; but it appears he.had donned Euro- 
pean costume for the occasion, and quite made an impres- 
sion with his gloves and small silver-mounted cane. 

I only know of one decisive step having been taken to 
suppress brigandage, and that took place a week after the 
Salyk Pasha, in command of the 
troops at Salonica, heard there was a band of brigands in 
the neighborhood, and immediately took steps to discover 
their whereabouts, which he succeeded in doing. Troops 


| were at once dispatched to surround the band, and an en- 


gagement took place so near the town that the shots could 
be distinctly heard. The soldiers having previously re- 
ceived orders that they might loot any men they killed, 
gave a greater impetus to the whole proceeding; and 
before dark, out of a band of thirty brigands, twenty- 
three heads were brought into the Pasha, and the remain- 
ing seven taken prisoners. One sergeant shot five him- 


| self, and took £200 from one man, but he was unfortunately 


wounded in the affray. However, on his arrival at the 
military hospital he was promoted to lieutenant on the 
spot, and every hope is entertained of his speedy recovery. 


| Ionly regret I was unable to see the head of the rich 


brigand, so as to discover if it were one of those who re- 
ceived the ransom for Mr, Suter, to the handing over of 
which I was a witness, 

In conclusion, I think that the old motto, ‘‘ Le jeu ne 
vaut pas la chandelle,” should have due weight with any 
Englishmen who are purposing to visit the interior of 
Turkey, either on business or pleasure; and I think no- 
thing will give greater emphasis to the advice it contains 
than giving an idea of the outrageous brutality of those 
into whose hands they would probably fall, as guthered 
from the stories told round the camp-fire to pass the time 
over the after-dinner wine in the mountains, 

On one occasion the chief of a band succeeded in cap- 
turing a young Armenian whom he suspected of having 
given information to the authorities as to the whereabouts 
of his band; whereupon he sent a message to his mother, 
who lived in a village near, telling her that if she wished 
to see her son alive she must come at once to a certain 
spot. Fearing to disobey, the poor woman hurried to the 
place named, where she met the brigand chief, who imme- 
diately said, ‘‘I have sent for you to show you the way I 
treat traitors”; and drawing his yataghan, he cut the 
wretched man into four quarters before his mother’s eyes, 
adding, as he wiped the blood off his weapon, ‘* Now I am 
going to the top of that hill, Before sunset you will tell 
all the inhabitants of your village that they are to come 
out and see what I have done; should you not obey—and, 
mind, I shall be watching—I shall come and burn the 
whole village.” Of course, there was no choice but to 
carry out orders, and come and see the ghastly spectacle. 

Another instance, of the effects of which I was also a 
witness, was that of a villager in the town of Teronda, 
who, when the village was attacked by brigands, gave up 
all his property but a small silver cross, which he stoutly 
refused to part with, Whereupon he was stripped, rubbed 
over with petroleum oil, and then a match applied. It so 
happened that this did not prove fatal, but the state of 
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agony of the poor man some days afterward was something 
piteous to see. 

I think these few stories will suffice to show the charac- 
ter of the Greek brigand ; and, although as many more, 
and even worse, could be repeated, I will only add one 
which is rather amusing. A band, having captured a 
Turkish priest, used, when in want of a small amount of 
amusement, to make him climb up to the top of a tree, 
and there continue shouting out, ‘calling the people to 
prayer,” as is their custom from the minarets of the 
mosques at sunrise; the only difference being that, 
whereas the real ceremony occupies only a few minutes, 
this wretched priest had to continue until he was unable 
to speak from hoarseness and want of breath, 
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Ove night, about ten o’clock, our stock astonished us by 
trotting into camp, and taking up a position close to the 
fire, remaining there all night. In the morning we dis- 
covered the reason why they had done so. 

On making the round of the camp, the tracks in the 
snow of three gray mountain-wolves showed that evil-dis- 
posed neighbors had been prowling around; no doubt 
the mules had smelt them, and sought the camp-fire for 
safety. 

Knowing what large, well-furred pelts these animals 
had, and having long wished for some to make a carriage- 
robe with, I determined to set as many of the beaver-traps 
for them as I could find good places for, it being necessary 
to trust to concealing the traps in the ‘‘runs” made by 
the different wild animals through the thickets of jungle, 
instead of using bait; for it was quite possible we might 
want every morsel of deer-meat we had to bait ourselves 
with, I therefore smoked myself and my gloves thor- 
oughly in pitch-pine smoke to kill the human smell, 
swept the dead leaves away where each trap was to be 
placed, set it there, fastening it by passing its chain round 
the bole of the nearest treo or bush witha clove hitch, 
covered all carefully with leaves again, and, retreating 
backward as I left, brushed snow over all with a long 
cedar-bough, and trusted to fortune for the result. 

In almost the first trap I came to on ‘‘ running ” them 
next morning, there was a big dog-wolf. Perceiving me 
approaching, he commenced lunging and pulling on the 
chain, making frantic efforts to get away ; but finding he 
could not get loose, when I got quite near he made a most 
savage and determined rush at me, and when brought up 
by the chain, snapped his teeth together with a sharp 
clack, and growled and snarled like a savage watch-dog, 
his green eyes glaring fiercely at me, the long hair round 
his neck and on his shoulders standing out, turned all the 
wrong way. 

Laying down my rifle, taking my tomahawk in my 
hand, and getting as near as possible to the wolf to be out 
of his reach, with a quick and sudden blow I buried its 
sharp edge in his forehead, killing him instantly. I was 
pleased with my prize, and leaving it, continued my round, 

None of the remaining traps had been disturbed except- 
ing one, and it was—gone, It had evidently caught a 
fine large wolf, who had smashed, torn, and bit every- 
thing within his reach, and ended by gnawing in two the 
stump round which the chain of the trap had been fastened, 
and going off with it. 

Thinking that before the wolf could have gone far the 
long chain would have caught or become entangled in the 
thicket, and that I should soon find him fast to something, 
I followed on his tracks, 


However, he was apparently aware of the danger travel- 
ing through the jungle entailed, for I soon found he had 
left the cover for the open, and there being a good track- 
ing-snow on the ground, I followed him ata steady dog- 
trot. Before I had gone very far I sighted him. He had, 
no doubt, seen me first, for he was hopping along on 
three legs at a very decent pace, considering how he was 
impeded by the trap, which was fast to his off fore-leg, 
and by the long chain dragging through the snow and 
grass, Thinking he was going his fastest, [I got into a 
sharp run, expecting to close on him directly. 

Then the wolf, changing his hop into a long swinging 
canter, in spite of trap and chain, kept his distance in 
front of me. 

Half-a-mile’s run pretty well pumped me, and the wolf 
being out of sight over a roll in the ground, I gave up the 
chase for the timebeing, and returned to camp for my 
breakfast, my horse and the dogs. 

I found the camp deserted, and a little note pegged to a 
tree to inform me that Joe, having seen a small drove of 
antelopes, had gone in their pursuit, taking with him the 
dogs. 

My breakfast was soon eaten, the dead wolf dragged 
into camp, my horse caught, saddled and bridled, and the 
pursuit of the escaped wolf recommenced. 

By about ten o’clock I was on the wolf’s trail again, 
following on it at a canter, and before I had gone far, came 
to a place where he had sat down. 

After some hours, during which time I frequently 
caught sight of the wolf, he, finding that I still continued 
to pursue him, tried a new line, and, abandoning the edge 
of the valley, made for the roughest and most rocky of the 
cedar ridges, On them the tracking became extremely 
difficult. 

In many places the snow had entirely disappeared from 
the ground, and the surface being hard, naked rock, on 
which no trace, excepting an occasional chip or scratch 
made by the trap, was discernible, I frequently com- 
pletely lost the trail, and had to make wide circuits in 
order to strike it again, where a softer surface or the pres- 
ence of snow gave me a chance of so doing. 

The close, unremitting attention requisite to follow the 
wolf had so preoccupied me, that I had scarcely noticed 
the flight of time. 

The moon, nearly a full one, had been up some time, 
and gave sufficient light for a practiced eye to followa 
track by; so availing myself" of every stretch of good 
ground to put my horse to his best gait, in order to close 
as soon as possible on the nearly tired-out wolf, I still 
pushed on, 

Soon the wolf again changed his course, and, leaving 
the ridges, headed straight for the largé, open valley 
below our camp. 

I feared he was going to take to the cover—indeed, that 
was what I had been apprehensive of his doing for some 
time—but he did not. 

As I emerged into the level valley, the wolf was in full 
view about a quarter of a mile in front of me, going very 
slowly toward the river-bank in a direction that I knew 
would lead him to a place where it was high and precipi- 
tous, 

He was still some distance from the edge, and it seemed 
quite possible to come up with him before he could reach 
it, There was no need for me to call upon my horse. 
He saw the object of our pursuit as soon as I did, and, 
like the gallant hunter he was, laying back his ears and 
giving a toss of his head, he dashed after him. 

If the wolf had had a couple of hundred yards further to 
go, the chase would have ended then and there. As it 
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was, he disappeared over the edge of the river’s bank about 
fifty yards in front of me. 

When I arrived at the spot and looked down, I found 
there was a perpendicular descent there of about twenty 
feet, with a mass of matted brushwood and grapevines 
drifted full of snow at the bottom of it. 

On this the wolf had bold'y thrown himself down, and 


was resting and ‘getting his wind beneath it. It had been 
a jump for his life. 

It became necessary for me to go half a mile up stream 
to where, the river bending, the steep bank would be on 
its other side, aud the side on which I was sloping enough 
to permit me to descend with my horse into the creek- 
bottom. 

I was satisfied that what the wolf had just done had 
been an act of strategy; that he knew no horse could 
follow him straight down the bank ; and I was also toler- 
ably sure he would not stir for some time, most likely not 
until he should again discover me approaching, so I dis- 
mounted and walked, leading my horse, not only to rest 
him but to warm myself, for since the sun had set the 
temperature had become excessively cold. 

When I arrived at the thicket into which the wolf had 
dropped, I made a cast round, and struck his trail, leaving 
it in a direction leading diagonally down the river, re- 
mounted and followed ; but the nature of the ground pre- 
vented my riding with much rapidity. 

By-and-by I caught a ghostly glimpse of the wolf in the 
moonlight, as he scrambled up the right bank of the river 
and disappeared. Undoubtedly he had also seen me, and 
finding I was not to be shaken off, his heart failed him, 
for he uttered a prolonged and mournful howl. 

Where the wolf had scrambled up the bluff of the 
creek’s bottom it was too steep to follow. I was again 
thrown out, and compelled to lose more time, seeking for 
a place where I could get up from out of the bottom and 
on the plain again. 

Though the course the wolf had run had been very 
zigzag, and made many sharp turns and doubles, it had in 
the main been a big semicircle ; and I was very glad to 
find, when I got on it again, that it bore more and more 
to the right, and so was taking me almost in the direction 
of thecamp. To confess the truth, I and my horse were 


beginning to fag. But I was encouraged by the signs of 
distress the wolf commenced to show by often stopping 


| and lying down, and began to hope I should ran into him 


every minute ; he, however, still managed to keep ahead, 
and at last the moon went down, and tracking became im- 
possible, 

It was late—about eleven o’clock—and the interest of 
pursuit being over, I realized how tired both I and my 
horse were, and how cold it had become, and so dis- 
mounted, unsaddled, lit a fire to warm myself at, and then 
rubbed my good steed down to refresh him. That done, 
I replaced the saddle, fastening it loosely on, and started 
for the camp on foot, leading my horse by the bridle- 
rein. 

At last, tired, hungry and cold, I arrived in camp. 

Several times as I trudged along had I been obliged to 
rub my face with snow, to keep it from being frost-bitten, 
and found the operation extremely painful ; and for the 
preceding half-hour my feet had been so completely be- 
numbed that I greatly feared they had become frozen, 
hence they were my first care on arrival; so, removing 
their covering with great caution, I got the faithful Joe to 
rub them briskly with snow. 

Soon my feet began to hurt me horribly, feeling as 
though they were being grilled ; but 1 bore the pain 
gladly, for then I knew that they were safe. When the 
pain in my feet began to abate I put them in lukewarm 
water, and gradually making it hotter and hotter by drop- 
ping heated stones into it, they were soon warm and com- 
fortable. 

Joe had failed in getting any game. He had fired one 
long shot without effect, and I suppose his want of suc- 
cess had disposed him to see everything in an unfavorable 
light, for although he did not express the sentiment in so 
many words, it was evident his private opinion was I had 
played the fool in spending nearly thirteen hours in the 
saddle chasing a wolf, and only succeeding in nearly 
freezing my feet ; and, indeed, he probably thought rightly. 
Certainly, had I not expected to overtake the wolf, en- 
cumbered as he was with the beaver-trap, in a few miles, I 
should have deferred starting after him until I could have 
had the assistance of the dogs; but I had been unaware 
how slight an encumbrance a beaver-trap would prove to a 
powerful gray mountain-wolf when traveling over snow. 
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The next morning, after breakfasting on venison | I should have emerged an animated bundle of rags; as it 


‘‘straight””—not an elaborate meal, but far ahead of 
broiled corn—I tied Nip and Tug to the end of my réaia, 
caught up and saddled the best riding-mule we had, and, 


taking the heel of last night’s trail, started for where I | 


had left off the chase. 

As T rode along, I consoled myself for my last night’s 
failure by the reflection that I should now have an oppor- 
tunity of giving the dogs a chance of having their first 
combat with so formidable an antagonist as a gray-moun- 
tain wolf, under great advantages, and therefore with a 
probability of success. 

The dogs had, both together and singly, killed in the 
most dashing manner many a coyote and timber-wolf ; 
but doing so was child’s play compared to tackling a 
gray mountain-wolf, 

In a mile we came to where the wolf had lain down to 
rest, and I have no doubt he had but just started from his 
lair, for the two dogs gave a sniff and whimper, and were 
off like rockets, 

We were on the comb of a pifion ridge, along which 
the course continued for a couple of hundred yards, and 
then turned abruptly down the steep side of it, which was 
thickly covered with scrub-trees and brush, rising to a 
height of about twelve feet. 

Making myself as small as possible, and shutting my 
eyes to keep from being blinded, I headed my mule 
straight down the steep descent. Then, giving him the 
steel and trusting to luck, I tore my way down through 
the thicket. 

Had I been clothed in any other material than buckskin, 


was, & severe switching was all the damage sustained. 

When I opened my eyes again the chase was in full 
view. On the plain, about a quarter of a mile off, was the 
wolf, doing his ‘level best.” Behind him, within a couple 
of hundred yards, were the two dogs, flying over the 
ground, Nip, as usual, beginning to draw slightly ahead. 

Tindulged myself with a yell, and got the last inch to 
the hour out of my mule. I was a hundred yards behind 
when the dogs closed with the Wolf. Seeing they ‘‘ had 
the heels of him,” he had turned suddenly at bay. 

The dogs, making no effort to check themselves, struck 
him one after the other like battering-rams, and wolf and 
dogs rolled over together, enveloped in a cloud of snow- 
dust. ; 

As I pulled up, all three recovered themselves and 
jumped to their feet, and the high-couraged dogs, nothing 
daunted by the superior size and strength of their antag- 
onist, sprang at and seized him by the neck just behind the 
ears ; then laying themselves back close to his sides, they, 
bulldog-like, shut their eyes and held on, trying their best 
to shake him, 

Braced on outstretched legs, planted as firmly as possi- 
ble, the wolf made determined but vain efforts to bite first 
one then the other of the dogs, but was totally unable to 
turn his had to either side sufficiently to do so. 

The wolf looked like an incarnation of the spirit of 
savagery. His long hair was all turned the wrong way. 
His eyes glared and glowed; like opals, they turned all 
colors—green, red, purple, They seemed literally to 
blaze with ire, When he gnashed his great jaws their 
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fangs clacked together with a sharp, vicious snap like the 
report of a pocket Derringer. 

I dismounted, threw the bridle-reins over my arm, and 
encouraged the dogs with my voice. 

The wolf, inspired to desperation by the sight of another 
enemy, made a furious lunge, flung both dogs off, and 
then, reckless of odds, rushed open-mouthed at me, 

As he passed Nip, that gallant dog sprang forward, 
legged him by his near hock, and, with a clever twist, 
threw him on his back. 

As he fell, Tug rushed in and pinned him by the throat, 
receiving as he did so a bite from the wolf, who snapped 
him through one of his ears, fortunately only getting hold 
of the tip of it, for he took the piece right out. 

Again all three rolled over and over in the snow, by that 
time stained and flecked with blood ; the wolf bleeding 
freely at the neck and Tug at the ear. 

Soon the savage monster shook himself free once more 
of his assailants. Again the three sprang to their feet for 
another round. But by this time the combatants seemed 
quite blown, and after regarding each other for a second 
or two, wolf and dogs lay down panting, with their tongues 
out, watching each other. 

I could easily have shot the wolf, and, in fact, did draw 
my revolver with a half idea of doing so, but put it back, 
thinking it would be a great pity to spoil so pretty a fight; 
and, besides, I was curious to see if the dogs would prove 
able to kill so large a wolf without assistance, for his neck 
was covered with such a mane of bair, and the thick skin 
upon it was so loose, that it seemed an impossibility for 
them to choke him. 

I determined to remain a passive spectator, unless my 
interference became requisite to save a dog from being 
killed or badly injured ; so, feeling hungry for a smoke, I 
filled my pipe and struck a match to light it by. 

It was like an electric spark toa battery. The scrape 
ot the match seemed to simultaneously arouse the resting 
combatants, and wolf and dogs sprang from their position 
of repose. 

But instead of again closing with their adversary, both 
Nip and Tug commenced dodging round him, making 
feints as if going to rush in, end then jumping back just 
out of his vicious snap. 


The wolf, on his part, kept making short rushes, first at | 


one and then at the other of the dogs; but each time he 
sprang at either of them the other would get a bite at one 
of his hind legs or his loins, and jerk him half round, 

At first I thought the dogs were sagaciously trying to 
hamstring him ; but it soon appeared they were oily in- 
tent upon worrying and tiring him out. 

By-and-by both dogs got opposite the wolf’s head, one 
on each side of it; they gave a bound or two backward 
and forward, and then, apparently with one accord, 
rushed in upon him and got the same hold they first had. 

The poor wolf could no longer shake them off. He was 
too weak. The tactics that Nip and Tug had been prac- 
ticing upon him had told upon his strength. He was 
very grogey on his pins, and the dogs shook him to and 
fro as though he was drunk. 

Soon the blood began to ooze from his nostrils, his eyes 
turned a dull, greenish-white, his tongue a grayish-purple, 
his legs gave away under him, and he fell—dead ! 

The dogs let go their hold of the wolf, and lay down 
panting and licking their hurts. 

They had killed their formidable adversary within twenty 
minutes of running into him. 

The skin was a splendid one. Before and since then I 
have seen several hundred gray mountain-wolf skins, but 
never such a large one as that was, 
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Tuere is something romantic in the past history of a 
trunk, Who can look without emotion on those battered 
veterans, who bear on their scarred sides the tokens of vic- 
tory by land and sea? Here we behold the magic names, 
London, Paris, Amsterdam, Basle, Geneva, Visp, Milan, 
Bellagis, Como, Florence, Venice, Rome, Ah, what mem- 
ories ! 

Do you remember, dear old trunk, that lovely night at 
Como, when I consulted you as to whether you and I had 
a white dress or no, and from your mysterious chest-notes 
came a mournful No? Do you remember our agony at 
Florence, when one of us was asked out to dinner, and 
when we jointly recollected that the detested four-foot 
black trunk held all the fine clothes, and that it had been 
left at Paris? No petite vitesse, no grande vitesse, would 
bring us the ark of our safety, that black giant. And 
then, bending over your Jeathern sides, how you whis- 
pered that a little Venetian lace, which you were guarding 
so carefully, if sewed on to a certain purple silk, would 
do? 

Yes, and it did do, good trunk { 

A lady and her trunk have many confidences. What a 
dreadful dream would that be which should make tho 
lady’s shade rise out of her trunk, whilst her concealed 
and fictitious charms gradually ascended, like the smoke 
of a pipe, finally to clothe the speetre, as they sometimes 
clothe the reality ! 

Imagine the flaxen wig leaving its box, the rouge and 
powder borne on the fingers of attendant imps, the false 
plumpness arranging itself by invisible hands, the skirts, 
the waists, the laces, the artificial flowers—all hovering in 
the air, and then, with the fatality of dreams, going back 
into the trunk, which shuts and locks with a Bramah lock, 
while a fiend flies away with the key. 

Who has not lost a key? Who has not lost a trunk ? 
Who has not lost a strap ? 

One of the most mysterious and most dreadful accidents 
happened to a young lady at a watering-place a few years 
ago. She had packed her trunk and had left her travel- 
ing-dress on the bed. Hearing a sound of music, she 
threw a shawl over her shoulders, and ran into a friend’s 
room to see a procession go by. When she returned— 
horror! all was gone, Traveling-dress, containing money 
and gloves in the pocket, had been put into the trunk by 
some Officious chambermaid, and the trunk locked up 
and sent off ! 

Here was a situation! She was to travel a thousand 
miles before she would catch that trunk. Her little satchel 
contained no dress, no money! Let us drop the vail over 
| this picture. 

This plan of putting one’s money in one’s pocket is less 
bad than putting it in one’s trunk, Most women pack 
away their money in their trunks—a most pernicious prac- 
tice, Keep your money about your person, 

The trunk of to-day is a very nice little bureau. It has 
bonnet compartment, drawers for jewelry, which lock or 
fasten, a long box for sunshades, a compartment for fans, 
a portfolio for paper and letters, a secret hiding-place for 
love-letters and photographs, a charming little chamber 


| for laces and newly-fluted pocket-handkerchiefs and jabots, 


and a lower dock for a dress or two. 

But for a long journey, or a watering-place, a lady must 
have one or two of those long, large Saratoga trunks, 
which are the delight of a woman and the rageand despair 
of a man. 


For alone in these small houses, called trunks, can the 
great shadow of a fashionable woman—her flounced, 
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ruffed, puffed, fur-belowed dress, her piéce de résistance— 
be folded out séraight, and all women know what a neces- 
sity thatis, And, ladies, dear, fold them always right side 
out, else your trimmings will be unutterably smashed. 
Remember this inviolable rule, 

Lay muslin petticoats, or long vails of coarse muslin 
between them, as light as gossamer, as clean as dandelion 
down, and scatter everywhere your little satchels of violet 
powder. Then shall you flutter down on to the hotel 
piazza, like the sweet goddess that you are, when the hour 
of unpacking comes, 

As for short dresses, fatigue dresses, they go in any- 
where; but there are muslins, grenadines, silks, satins, 
gaze de Chambery, Foulard and Momie cloth, which must 
be packed with sentiment, also with muslin interludes. 

A French maid, who knows her business, will pack a 
lilac grenadine, trimmed with blonde and ribbon, with 
pearl embroidery and with long fluffy bows, so that no 
suspicion of a tumble will afflict the eye of the gazer. 

But, alas! how seldom do you see a good French maid ! 

The lady herself has to take a hand at it very often, 

Lay your dress on a bed and study its conformation. 
Put the two sleeves together, then straighten out the skirt, 
and fold it over upon itself, Lay a gentle white hand in 
upon the folds of the front breadth, so that no obscure 
fold shall make a wrinkle, When you have it folded to 
your mind, lay it in the trunk as carefully as a loving 
mother lays her baby in its crib tosleep, Shawls should 
be wrapped in linen and laid in amongst the heavy things, 
Never pack a small heavy cloak with your light Summer 
dresses. Bands going from one side of the trunk to the 
other are very necessary to keep dresses in place. 

Trays are universal in French trunks, and very good, 
but heavy to lift. Many ladies have developed heart dis- 
ease in lifting heavy trays from their trunks. However, 
they are indispensable for the French dresses, and carry 
them beautifully ; besides, they are most important, as 
places to keep them in at a watering-place. 

It is amusing to see the great difference between tho 
size of the trunk and the size of the room, Many a lady 
has to stand upon her trunk to dress at a watering-place, 
like one vision of the trunk spectre. Her trunks more 
than fill her room. Some must stand out on the landing, 
one under the bed ; one must be converted into a settee, 

Many ladies now carry a padded crelonne cover, which 
is laid over one of the trunks, and that cover makes the 
trunk available as a seat. One lady of literary proclivities 
made a desk of one trunk, a seat of another. 

A spiteful husband—husbands are always bad about 
trunks—asked his wife to have gas and water put into her 
largest Saratoga trunk, and to allow him to use it for 
‘‘Winter quarters.” She, like a true woman as she was, 
indignantly refused. 

They talk of cruelty to the porters! As for cruelty to 
porters, why, one sole-leather trunk, with books in it, such 
as horrid, thoughtless men are always carrying around, is 
twice as heavy as a splendid four by thirty-six Saratoga 
box, which is called “‘ cruelty to porters.” Pooh! 

Then, a well-dressed woman is always a charitable one, 
and she slips a half-dollar note into the red hand which 
has borne her future happiness up three flights of hotel 
stairs. 

A good packer has one solid and well-divided trunk for 
under-linen, bags of shoes, cloaks and wraps, and the 
bonnet-boxes, ete., and two or three more, as the case may 
be, for dresses and light things. 

These large trunks demand an extra strap. Most reason- 
able women -can get along with two trunks, if they are 
large, convenient and well packed. 
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Jewelry should be put in little boxes, with india-rubber 
straps about them, and 4hen in a locked box which does 
not move about much. 

If a pair of earrings or a chain gets out, it is irretriev- 
ably injured by the attrition caused by the ceaseless mo- 
tion of cars. We have introduced a new element of de- 


struction to trunks and to jewels in the employment of 
It churns everything with its ceaseless manipula- 


steam. 
tion, 

Pins should never be put into the wrappers of dresses or 
shawls; they work out, get crooked, and act like fish- 
hooks in the tearing of innocent goods. They are as cruel 
to dresses as they are to babies, If a dress must be in- 
closed, let it be baisted into its wrapper. 

Bonnets are difficult things to pack, and a Gainsborough 
hat and feathers takes a small trunk all to itself. Most of 
our successful packers, therefore, have one large trunk 
which is filled with bonnet-boxes securely fastened. 
These modern trunks with compartments will, however, 
carry three or four bonnets and hats, if laid one within the 
other, and with white bardge vails between artificial flow- 
ers should be always put away in boxes by themselves. 

Fans should be wrapped in tissue-paper and put in 
boxes fastened with india-rubber bands. There are no 
such endless necessity as fans. A lady must have a dozen 
of them of different styles and varieties, White lace and 
black lack, white satin and black satin, cheap and expen- 
sive fans, showy and plain fans—a fan is a woman's 
sceptre, 

Shoes and boots, satin slippers, satin boots and goloshes 
must all be packed separately. Most women with pretty 
feet have boot-trees, on which their leather boots are sent 
to be blacked. 

The satin boot must be carefully packed in tissue-paper, 
and particularly if the paste buckles, worn so much now, 
are sewn on, for they attack and abraid the satin if not 
well protected. 

Many people like to carry a few books about with them. 
These heavy articles must be laid in the bottom of the 
trunk with the heavy clothing. Books destroy dresses if 
they go sailing about amongst them. They are seditious. 

Every lady, before setting out for the Summer, should 
have the floor of her trunk well looked to, as the careless 
handling of our modern railway porters knocks a trunk all 
to pieces, The straps and the lock should also be regarded 
carefully, The half day's visit of the locksmith is the best 
of all preparatory trunk-packing. 

Everybody should have a settled habit as to one’s keys, 
a separate pocket where they are always kept. The losing 
of a set of keys causes untold annoyance, 

The modern trunks, made of sole-leather without an in- 
side box, are very light and very agreeable. They are 
better for foreign travel, when so much depends upon the 
weight, Here we pay differently for our baggage, and the 
trunks are treated with less care, We have here the de- 
lightful security of checks, so a lady can realize all the 
completeness of the wishing ring of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” 
She has but to wish her trunk to meet her in far San An- 
tonio, Texas, and by rubbing a brass check in New York 
and putting it in her pocket—lo! the trunk stands before 
her, 

This immense convenience never fails to astonish tho 
English, who always get out at way stations, and look for 
their ‘‘ boxes,” as they call their trunks, and who pile 
them up on the top of cabs most inconveniently. It is 
strange, when they so far surpass us in the comfort, fre- 
quency of trains and safety of railwsy travel, that they 
are so far behind us in the management of baggage, or 
luggage, as they call it, 
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Trunks have a great deal of mystery about them. They 
have double inside linings, and breastpins, chains and 
rings get lost in them, One diamond breastpin, found in 
an old trunk which Mrs. Vanderbilt had given to the dust- 
man, has passed into history. What a romance could bo 
written of the lost letter which got hidden in the folds of 
a trunk lining—or the will, perhaps ? 

Nay, trunks have their literature, Who does not re- 
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member the unhappy poet who bought a trunk, which 
was lined with his own epic? What a satire upon genius, 
upon travel, upon human appreciation, that must have 
been to that unhappy man ? 


Trunks have their reticence, Sometimes they refuse to 


| be unlocked. What deadly commotion, what ghostly dis- 
| turbance may be going on within of which we mortals 
‘know nothing! The letters of the rival lovers may have 
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DRIFTING: A SONNET, 


By GeEoRGE WEATHERLY. 


Past sloping meadows sweet with new-mown hay, 
Past sedgy nooks the wild swan loves to know, 
A broad stream gently glides, with placid flow, 

Resistless, halting not by night or day. 

And with it wand’ring reeds and grasses stray, 
Torn from their homes, borne heedless to and fro; 
And with it, too, the laden hay-boats go, 

Drifting, yet guided on their destined way. 

O Life! on your broad stream we all must speed; 
By meadow or by wood we cannot rest! 

Yet this we know: unlike the drifting weed, 

*Tis ours to steer the course that we deem best, 

And leave a track that gleams, beyond our will, 

To guide posterity for good or ill. 
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gotten at it; the gifts of the two may be clashing. The 
husvand’s bracelet and the lover's locket may be at swords’ 
pol. ts, 

Or, less tragic, the gloves may be jealous of the shoes, 
the fans may be wrapping the parasols over the head, the 
bonnets may be putting up a lip at the hats, and the col- 
lars may be sneering at the chemisettes. Tho feelings of 
the heart which has been under these inanimate objects 
may have entered in; who knows? We cannot tell how 
much of ourselves our clothes absorb. 

We know that if we are hysterical our little dogs be- 
come hysterical. We know that if we are shabby and 
careless, that the best cut dress becomes shabby and 
shapeless. We know if we are trim, precise and neat, that 
ail our clothes are trim, precise and neat. 

A person’s cloak, shawl, dress, gloves, bonnet look so 
like them, that even when temporarily borrowed by a 
friend, the friend looks like—not herself, but like the 
owner of the cloak. 

Therefore, may not our passions and our emotions go 
into our gowns ? 


And how careful should we be not only of what we put | 


into that trunk, but also of what we have previously put 
into our clothes. 

That limbo of lost trunks! Where arethey all? Dick- 
ens has given us ‘‘Somebody’s Luggage.” Would that the 
genius of the future would restore all the valuable keep- 
sakes, the letters, portraits, the locks of hair, the valued 
treasures that have been lost in trunks, and the hours of 
torture when the trunk does nol arrive. Who shall recom- 
pense us for that misery of suspense? J/it should be 
lost ! 
— 
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Or, 
Tue Pixk Satin Suiprer oF Mistress Susan DAvENNE. 


Dy MARGARET F, AYMAR.' 


-4~ USIE, what are you thinking of, dear 
hs child ?” 
My cousin Elizabeth propounds the 
question as she slowly revolves before 
the cheval-glass, robed in the most gorgeous 
of Martha Washington costumes, whilst 
Miss Lee pins and unpins the folds of the 
flowered satin train, and trails the yellow 
lace now to this side, now that, to suit 
Elizabeth’s somewhat exacting taste. ’ 


** Oh, she’s thinking of her books, of course, the precious | 


little student !” exclaims my cousin Dora, as she admin- 
isters a thick dash of powder to her black braids, ‘‘ There ! 
Lil, powder is awfully becoming to me, isn’t it?” Ah, I 
wonder if his lordship likes dark women or fair ones !” 

** According to the infallible adage, he should like fair 
ones, They say he is dark, you know, Think of a live 
lord !” 

**Dear me! One wonid suppose he was a duke, at the 
least !” I ery, scornfully, from my corner, Perhaps the 
scorn is instinctive, perhaps partially born of the bitter 
knowledge that my eyes will never rest upon the “live 
lord’s” countenance, for Iam portionless, dependent on 
Uncle Ralph, and, moreover, only seventeen. 

‘“* Hear the child !” laughs imperious Elizabeth, catching 
her breath, as Miss Lee draws the flowered bodice more 
tightly about her slender waist. 

“I dare say you would like to get a glimpse at the 
duke’s son, mademoiselle, for all your contempt? Per- 
baps you will some day when I am her ladyship !” Dora 


| disturb me, 
_ing I weep very bitter ones over myself—over my entire 
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laughs lightly, but beneath her mirth there is the quick 
glance of resolve. 

«I dare say I should,” I answer, meekly enough. “I 
would give anything to go to this great ball—or any ball, 
for the matter of that, 1 wonder how it seems !” 

‘Quite a bore, Sue, after the first few times, I assure 
you, even with the nobility as an inducement.” Elizabeth 
sighs, as she is released from the laced bodice and slips 
out of the court-train. 

** Nonsense ! nothing of the kind. Just wait, Sue, until 
Iam married; I'll bring you out in England, and marry 
you off in no time.” 

‘Thanks !” 

I glance up from my position (no very magnificent 
one), on the rug before the glowing fire, to my cousin’s 
face, dark and haughty with splendid flashing eyes and 
the high Davenne nose. Elizabeth is like her, only two 
or three years older ; and I—not much of a Davenne, and 
very unlike my well-favored relatives. 

The face that stares so persistently back at me from over 
Cousin Elizabeth’s shoulder in the long mirror is haughty 
enough, heaven knows; but instead of dark hair, in soft 
smooth plaits, there is a wild tanglo of blonde locks 
twisted in a most untidy coil on top of my head. Instead 
of the handsome Davenne nose a most babyish little one, 
straight and quite characterless, and in lieu of my cousin’s 
flashing black eyes, two round, soft blue ones with dark 
lashes, resting on colorless cheeks, 

Presently they all three, ladies and seamstress, leave 
the room deserted ; I can lean there at my ease and in- 
spect Sue Davenne to my heart’s content, with no one to 
Iam not much given to tears, but that morn- 


exclusion from the life that I crave, from the life whose 
brimming goblet is held close to my very lips, but whose 
rosy liquid I am never permitted to taste. 

A hot rebellion rises in my heart—a wild, unconquerable, 


| mad desire to drink just one draught of this thing my 


cousins call pleasure, 

Like a flash of lightning across a dark midnight comes 
the resolve into my brain that I will go to this ball, come 
what may. I think of the old guest in the old story. I 
think of the possibility of Elizabeth or Dora’s recognizing 
me. I realize the enormity of my social crime in going 
clandestinely alone to an entertainment to which I have 
not even been invited ; but there must have been a few 
drops of my Revolutionary great-grandfather’s determined 
blood in my young veins, aftor all, for I decide to go, no 
matter what follows the fault, 

A dress? That afternoon, while Elizabeth is receiving 
visitors and Dora gone in search of gloves that shall reach 
above her elbows, I betake myself to the garret ; for Uncle 
Ralph’s house has a garret, a real old-fashioned garret, 
with plenty of cobwebs and dust, and spiders and mice 
and moths, with cunning little oriel windows, stained with 
the rainy tear-drops of a thousand storms. Ont of one of 
them Great-grandfather Davenne waved the Stars and 
Stripes in the very teeth of Cornwallis’s men when they 
marched through Baltimore a hundred years ago. 

Plenty of old chests and old firearms, headless drums 
and hiltless swords, plumes dropping to bits between the 
sharp teeth of grieving moths, banners riddled long ago, 
with the tarnished golden fringe hanging helplessly from 
their edges ; old clocks that stopped ticking who knows 
when, and military coats and jackets in faded blues and 
reds, the pockets stuffed with letters yellow as saffron; 
and yet how sweet a savor they once carried from “her 
to him !” 

I scramble about for a while, starting at my own shadow 


aud my own footsteps, feeling like a guilty creature, until 
finally I come to Great-grandmother Davenne’s trunk; big, 
studded all over in intricate patterns with brass-headed 
nails, with a fine plate on the top, lettered thus, in 
German text: ‘Mistress Susan Davenne, Baltimore, 
Maryland, United States of America,” 

The lock, alas! hangs by asingle screw, and here lie 
the treasures of ‘‘ Mistress Susan” freely exposed to the 
prying fingers of her namesake and descendant. 

First a rich green parasol, with a top carved in the 
resemblance of a pagoda, two monstrous linen pockets 
stuffed full of yellowing point-lace ; I cram this into my 
own pocket with a consciousness of theft. Why did not 
Elizabet or Dora seek out these treasures instead of 
paying Madame Ledue fabulous sums for dyeing theirlaces, 
I wonder ? Then four petticoats, about the width of a 
yard each, ruffled and laced—how did my respected 
ancestor ever enter or descend from her coach ?—a pair of 
tiny pink satin slippers. I kick off my own and, no—yes, 
my foot goes into the little thing as though it had been 
made for it, and I inspect my chaussure with no ill-pleased 
eyes, Three or four embroidered India muslins, and a 
sea-green satin dressing-gown lined with rose, 

Am I to find no dress for my first ball, after all? What 
is this sewn up by careful fingers in an immense linen 
sheet ? What but ‘‘ Mistress Susan’s” court-dress, the 
one in which she was presented at the Court of St. James, 
and the one in which J shall present myself before the 
eyes of her Majesty’s loyal subject, the Viscount Castle- 
maine, 

Ishake out the splendid folds in a hurry of delight—a 
pink satin petticoat, stiff and—just the right length for 
me; a blue train shot with silver and embroidered with 
wonderful little roses and lilies, and a bodice to match, 


with a cluster of pink-and-blue feathers wrapped up in 
Mistress Susan’s presentation vail and tucked in the sleeve 
thereof. 

Clearly I was born under a fortunate star, and could 
scarcely refrain from laughing aloud as I crept cautiously 
down the garret-stairs with my prizes, along the hall, 
down theanext flight, and so into my own room. 


* * . * * * 

The 22d of February —the night of the 22d of February, 
1876! Half-past nine o’clock. 

I had just seen Elizabeth and Dora off with Uncle 
Ralph and Colonel Jamieson and Mx Stuart. I was pro- 
mised a fine and accurate description of everything, and 
was bidden not to s‘t up, for they should not be home 
until morning. 

Tle door once closed on my relatives and their escorts, 
I flew on the wings of the wind to my room, pulled my 
treasures from their hiding-place, where they had lain in 
ambush for three whole days and nights, between the 
mattresses, and carefully withdrawn at night, lest my 
weight should spoil the century-old darlings. 

In twenty minutes I was ready ; the pink satin ‘slippers 
o1 my feet, the stiff satin petticoat and the brocaded train, 
in which I took special delight, and to which I had added 
the two poini-lace flounces ; the bodice fitted me to a 
nicety. 

I had arranged my hair like my cousins, and had 
powdered it in the most artistic manner, adding to the 
fluffy structure the pink-and-blue feathers that had been 
sleeping so long in Mistress Susan’s sleeve, I had spent 
my entire stock of pocket-money, too, in a pair of long 
white gloves and a pink mask. 

Jewels I had none. Even those I bad I feared to wear, 
lest Elizabeth or Dora should recognize them. 

Without a cavalier, in the dark, chflly Winter’s night, I 
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—I, who trembled at wy own shadow in the dark—was 
about to venture. For a second my heart forsook me ; for 
a second I wondered what I shonld do when I got there, 
and I had almost made up my mind to sink into oblivion 
and stay at home, 

I glanced at the mirror—whit was I but a weak little 
woman, and the sight of Mistress Susan's finery gave me 
a wonderful new courage, 

I wrapped my waterproof tightly about me, pinned my 
cape over my head, thanked the fates that it was a clear, 
dry night, slipped down the stairs and out into the broad 
street almost before I had time to realize what manner of 
feat this was that I was performing. 

I fairly flew down the two blocks, dashed around the 
corner, nearly ran into a burly policeman, beheld a hun- 
dred carriages, heard shouts, and saw lights dazzling from 
every window of Mrs, General Ward’s big house, squeezed 
my way between a couple of footmen, ran up the half-dozen 
wide marble steps, paused for a moment breathless, and 
then the spirit of Mistress Susan must have been lurking 
in those little satin shoes, for suddenly her unworthy 
great-grandchild came to a stately stop. 

I held my mask aside for the challenging attendant, 
passed up the garlanded staircase to the ladies’ dressing- 
room, and therein beheld my cousins, the Misses Davenne, 
pirouetting lightly before the mirrors, uncunscious at the 
moment of ‘*Sue’s” mere existence, 

Ignorant as a baby, I had nothing but my wits to guide 
me, and, with trembling fingers, I pulled ont my 
powdered curls, straightened my feathers, an! acquiesced 
in the attentions of the maid to my point-lace flounces, 

How to get down into the ballroom unattended ? Bat 
once in the maze I was not to be daunted by any amount 
of twists and unexpected developments. 

I watched Elizabeth and Dora sail past me with papa, 
quite resplendent in his Continental uniform, Colonel 
Jamieson and Mr. Stuart also doing duty; and then I 
plucked up my fast-failing courage, and sailed down, too, 
in the wake of a dowager with four daughters in white 
silk masks, who were sans cavalier, 

I thought that one daughter more or less could make no 
sort of difference to the fat old lady, and in five minutes I 
had lost sight of her and her offspring—was in the ball- 
room, flushing under the ‘pink satin, flirting Mistress 
Susan’s big laced fan, and listening to a very soft strong 
voice that was pleading in my ear for the next dance, 

The voice, I have said, was soft and strong, the eyes 
were dark-blue and searching, stining through the ugly 
little holes of his black mask, The dress was faultless ia 
my eyes then and now, the uniform of a colonel in the 
Royal Hussars setting off to miraculous advantage the 
most superb man’s figure in the room. 

It would take me too long to rehearse the events of 
those three delicious hours between ten and one o’clock, 
for at that point my bliss came to an abrupt determina- 
tion, 

In the arms of the huzzar colonel I had floated past my 
cousins twenty times. I had vainly endeavored to place 
him—to find out who he was ; and he had more strent- 
ously and as vainly tried to discover my identity, and had 
implored me a hundred times to give him one glimpse of 
my cheek alone, 

‘You might as well, you know,” he whispered, coax- 
ingly, ‘for in the end I shall see your face—only give me 
a half-hour’s start of everybody else ?” 

What this meant I was at a loss to understand, but, 
alas ! too soon was I to learn the meaning of his words. 

We were sauntering arm-in-arm the length of the marble 
hallway, I with my seventeen-year-old senses steeped in a 
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kind of dolce far niente, as delicious as it was novel—the 


lights, the music, the perfume of the flowers, the presence 
of this man, with his devoted, care-taking ways and his 
craving eyes, the splendid newness of my position, the 
audacity and success of my exploit ! 

There stood Elizabeth and Dora in the arched doorway, 


talking together. I could hear them as we swept past. 

**Who can she be? The idea of Lord Castlemaine’s 
haunting one girl so the whole night! Ido not think it 
looks well.” 

I hear no more of Dora’s speech. So this is the duke’s 
son of whom I spoke not three days since with such fero- 
cious scorn. 

‘*Five—no, three minutes toone! Now, Ishall see you 
at last, my cruel little beauty! You cannot help your- 
self !” 

**What do you mean ?’ 

**Mean! Why, that one o’clock is the hour for un- 


masking, just before supper, you know; and, see, the | 


hands are pointing the hour now!” 
He hastily pulls off his own mask, and then puts up his 
hand to mine. ‘Permit me,” 


PLYMOUTH BOCK. 


Oh, great-grandmother mine! was there ever such an 
ignorant little fool as this namesake of yours ? 

I saw every one doing as my huzzar colonel had done, 
as I cast one terrified glance from his handsome face to the 
people about me. 

The great door stood open, and I—with but the memory 
of the Misses Davenne standing like statues awaiting thw 
disclosure of my features—ran, ran as fast and furious as | 
could, never stopping until I reached home, slipped my 
stolen night-key in the lock, fled to my room, tore oft my 
finery, and found that, like Cinderella in the old fairy-tale, 
I had lost one of Mistress Susan’s pink satin shoes in my 
flight ! 

* x % * * + 

Before my cousins were up in the morning, every trace 
and vestige of powder had been rubbed and brushed from 
my hair, and every scrap of my ancestor’s wardrobe care- 
fully replaced in the brass-nailed trunk. 

I managed to listen with a becoming calm to the account 
of the ball—the splendor of the dresses, the singular inci- 
dent of the lady in a superb costume who had flirted out- 
rageously with Viscount Castlemaine, and who had actually 
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THE STANDISH HOUSE, 


run off when it wa3 time to unmask ; the young thing was 
find out who she was, 


was pleased that at least my first, 
last and only appearance in *‘so- 
ciety” had produced a genuine 
sensation. 

But when the announcement 
was made that his lordship had 
been invited by Uncle Rulph to 
call, and signified his entire will- 
ingness to do so, my sensations 
were of a somewhat mingled na- 
ture. Could I meet those search- 
ing eyes with a calm, unblushing 
face? Alas! time showed. 

One Thursday evening we were 
sitting cozily around the library- 
tire, Listlessly 1 had been listen- 
ing to Dora’s description of some- 
body’s new Paris hats, when 
Thomas came in with cards— 
**Colonel Jamieson” — ‘ Castle- 
maine.” 

Elizabeth rose, in her quiet, dignified way, but Dora 
fluttered a little as his lordship entered the room, I?— 
sat quite still with drooped eyelids, and every drop of my 
warm blood in my cheeks as ‘‘ Viscount Castlemaine” was 
duly presented to ‘‘ Miss Sue Davenne.” 


PILGRIM HALL, 


My eyes met the searching, dark-blue ones of the duke’s 
town-talk, of course, already, and every one was crazy to | son, and I knew not why or wherefore, but then and there 
I felt as though my will was quietly submerged in that of 
Figuratively speaking, I patted myself on the head, and! this English gentleman. They talked of a thousand 
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things, and naturally gravitated 
toward Mrs, Ward’s ball, the de- 
lights thereof, and the unknown 
lady, and how she still remained 
unknown, bafiling every effort to 
discover her—and his lordship 
laughed as Colonel Jamieson 
spoke. 

“Tho greatest romance out, I 
assure you, Miss Dora, Castle- 
maine, here, has one of the fair 
incognita’s slippers—a Cinderella- 
ish sort of an affair, no bigger 
than my hand—and he swears to 
marry the lady who can wear it.” 

‘‘Her slipper !—how did you 
get it?” 

‘‘How very extraordinary a 
young person !” 

‘‘She dropped it in her flight. 
Here it is !” 


Castlemaine draws Miss Susan’s pink satin shoe from his 
inner pocket and hands it to my cousin. 

‘Very small—but, then, she was a very small woman— 
quite an old-fashioned slipper, too. No heel; and made 


in Paris !” 
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“It is a very small shoe, but she was not so very small 
a woman, Miss Dora—no smaller, I should say, than your 
cousin, Miss Sue, for example.” 

The searchirg eyes are fastened upon my face, and | 
ppon the instant I resolve that his lordship must never see 
my feet. 

“Ob, very, very much smaller ! 
cries Dora. 

And then they drift, thank fortune ! into other topics, 

Cards with ‘‘ Custiemaine ” scrawled boldly across them 
come to be things of very frequent occurrence at our house, 
and sometimes I think Dora is to get her heart’s desire— 
an eventual coronet. 

The Misses Davenne are to give an entertainment, at 
which I am to make my first—ob, much-deceived relatives ! 
—appearance in the ** world.” 

No pink and azure satins, no soft, powdered hair and 
quivering plumes, no point lace. A cream-colored silk, 
with fringes of forget-me-nots, and my hair done in a mag- 
pificent, towering structure, has been decided upon as the 
fitting garb for portionless Miss Sue to déhudé in. 

Castlemaine is to be there—is there, in brief—and I | 
would rather anything than dance, I will not dance, in | 
point of fact, because he has declared more than ouce in 
my hearing that, should he ever get one glimpse of a foc t 
to fit his little satin shoe, he should knowit to a certainty. 

I dance until he comes, and then suddenly plead indis- 
position, heat, not being used to such things, and the 


You are mistaken |” 
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gravity, and kisses my lips, my chin, my forehead, eyes 
and cheeks. 

*‘Sue, I have taken you, and whatever I take is never, 
by any chance, taken away from me,” 

He pulls off the pink shoe, puts on my white one, draws 
my arm possessively through bis, aud remarks, casually, 
that ‘‘ we will go in and dance.” 

Castlemaine has Mistress Susan’s shoe in his hand as we 
re-enter the drawing-room, 

‘IT have found her,” he says, significantly to Colonel 
Jamieson, and then we dance cnce more together. Face 
to fuee? Ay! 

So, ever face to face with his lordship I am content to 
be. 

Will you believe it? Hoe carries Mistress Snsan’s little 
pink slipper about in his breast-pocket to this day, and is 
thoroughly convinced that no woman ever bad as small a 
foot as -that same Mistress Susan Davenne and her un- 
worthy descendant—Sue, Viscountess Castlemaine, 


TO THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE CRICKET. 
Green little vaulter in the sunny grass, 
Catching your heart up at tho feel of Juno, 
Sole voice that’s heard amidst the lazy noon, 
When even the bees lag at the summoning brass 
And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 


hke. 

I get away by myself in the library, and begin to wonder 
—woe’s me! so soon the ball loses its gi'ding—where the 
infinite joy of society lies? As Elizabeth wisely said, 
“Quite a bore after the first few”—nay, after the very 
first time. 

** Miss Sue, I’vo been looking for you. 
and dance with me *” 

* Thanks, 
ing.” 
*‘You are rather unkind, I think. We have never— 
danced—together.” His lordship speaks very slowly, and | 
as slowly but snrely I feel the blood surging to my face. 

* At least, never tucs to face.” 

The searching eyes are fastened upon mine, holding 
them prisoned, and looking straight!y into their blue, 
laughing depths. 

I sink down into a chair in sheer terror, and the tell- | 
tale foot that his lordship has said so often he would know 
among ten thousund must, I suppose, have made itself vis- 
ible, for the pink slipper of dead and gone Mistress Susan 
is out of his pocket in an instant; he is kneeling before 
me, has taken off my high-heeled white shoe, and has re- 
placed the pink one on the foot that lost it in ignomini- 
ous flight on the night of the 22d of February last. 

**T thought I knew my little lady’s voice and figure and 
naughty eyes, but now I am sure,” 

He kneels there +till, with my foot in Mistress Susan’s 
pink shoe resting in the palm of his hand. 

* You onght not—you have no right to— 

I feel that I am going to disprace myself and ory. 

“Give me the right, then,” Castlemaine says, very 
earnestly, while he drops my ancestor's slipper and catches 
my trembling hands in his, ‘*Why, little Sue, I lovo 
you, and you must promise to let me hope, to let me be- 
lieve, thut | can take my wife back to England with me. 
Can’t you ?” 

Ishake mv hend. Futile visions of Dora, of being too 
easily won, of maidenly reserve, rush pell-mell through my 
brain. 

But his lordship stoops over with a most audacious 


Won't you come 


” 


I don’t care to dance any more this even- | - 


With those who think the candles come too soon, 
Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tung 
Nick the glad silent moments as they pass; 


Oh, sweet and tiny cousins, that belong, 
One to the flelds, the other to the hearth, 
Both have your sunshine; both, though small, are strong 
At your clear hearts; and both seem given to earth 
To ring in thoughtful ears this natural song— 
In doors and out, Summer and Winter, Mirth, 
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Prymovtu, where our forefathers landed from the May- 


| flower on that memorable Monday morning in the year of 


grace 1620, is three hours from Boston by rail, Duxbury, 
where the bold Captain Myles Standish spent the declin- 
ing years of his life, lies on the left, ‘*Captain’s Hill,” 
with its unfinished Standish Monument, standing out in 
bold relief. Clarke’s Island, along strip of Jand devoid of 
foliage, where the Pilgrims spent their first Sabbath, 
stretches between Duxbury and the mainland. The head- 
lands of Saquish and Gurnet, the latter the proud pos- 
sessor of twin lighthouses, break the coast, while directly 
opposite the wooded bluff of Manomet thrusts itself into 
the bay, and nearer the thin mbbon of Plymouth Beach 
blocks the harbor like an artificial breakwater, 

On the 22d of July, 1620, the Speedwell, with its littlo 
band of Christian heroes, left the haven of Delft for Eng- 
land, 

A prosperous wind rapidly bore the vessel across the 
chaunel to the British coast, and they entered the port of 
Soutnhampton, Here they found a party of English emi- 
grauts who had chartered a vessel, the Mayflower, of one 
hundred and twenty tons. 

All things being ready, both vessels weighed anchor and 
put to sea from Southampton on the 5th of August, In 
the two vessels there were about 120 passengera, They 
had gone but about 100 miles when the captain of the 
Speedwell announced that his ship had sprung a leak, and 
that he did not dare to continue the voyage without having 
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her examined anlrepaired. Both vessels therefore put into 
Dartmouth, losing a fair wind, and time which, with the 
rapidly passing Summer weather, was invaluable to them. 
They were detained for more than a week, searching out 
the leaks and mending them. 

About the 21st of August the two vessels again set sail. 
They had been out but a day or two when it appeared that 
the Speedwell had sprung a leak, of so serious a character 
that, though diligently plying the pumps, they could 
scarcely keep her afloat, 

Nothing was to be done but to put back again to Ply- 
mouth, the nearest English port, Here the Speedwell was 
carefully examined, and pronounced to be, from general 
weakness, unseaworthy. 

The whole number of persons who took their departure 
from Dartmouth, in the one solitary vessel, the Mayflower, 
for the New World, amounted to 102, 

Among these passengers there was a marked man, Cap- 
tain Miles Standish. He was a native of Lancashire, 
England—a gentleman born, and the legitimate heir toa 
large estate. He had been for some time an officer in one 
of the British regiments, which had garrisoned a town in 
the Netherlands, He was not achurch member, and we 
know not what induced Lim to unite with the pilgrims in 
their perilous enterprise, but it is certain that he was very 
highly esteemed and very cordially welcomed by them. 
His military skill might prove of great value to the infant 
colony. 

Nothing of special moment occurred during the voyage, 
which was tedious, occupying sixty-four days. Very 
rough storms were encountered, often with head-winds, 
and the frail vessel was sorely strained and wrenched by 
the gale and& surge, 

It was in the morning of Saturday, November 11th, that 
the Miyflower, rounding the white sand cliffs of what is 
now Provincetown, on the extremity of Cape Cod, entered 
the bay on the Western side of the Cape, where she cast 
anchor, 

Just before entering this harbor the pilgrims had drawn 
up a brief constitution of civil government, upon the basis 
of republicanism, by which they mutually bound them- 
selves to be governed. This was the germ of the Ameri- 
can Constitution, John Carver they had unanimously 
chosen as their Governor for one year. 

That afternoon a party of sixteen men, well armed, 
under Captain Miles Standish, was sent on shore to ex- 
plore the country in their immediate vicinity. They re- 
turned in the early evening with rather a discouraging 
report, 

On Sunday their pastor, the Rev. William Brewster—a 
man of fervent piety and of highly cultivated mind, who 
had graduated at Cambridge University, preached from 
the deck of the Mayflower. In their temple, whose majes- 
tic dome was the overarching skies, their hymns blended 
with the moan of the wintry wind and the dash of the 
surge on the rock-bound shore, 

The pilgrims had taken the precaution to bring with 
them a large shallop, whose framework, but partially put 
together, was stowed away in the hold of the vessel, They 
now got out tuese pieces, and their carpenter commenced 
vigorously the work of preparing the boat for service. It 
would require some days to put the shallop in order for a 
tour of exploration along the shore, 

There were twenty-eight females among the emigrants. 
ERighteen of these were married women, accompanying 
their husbands. These females, attended by a strong 
guard of armed men, were landed on Monday morning to 
wash the soiled clothes which had accumulated through 
the long voyage. 
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In the meantime, while these labors were being per- 
formed, Captain Miles Standish, on Wednesday morning, 
the 15th of November, set out with a party of fifteen men, 
well armed and provisioned, for a more extended tour of 
exploration. 

lt was Friday afternoon, November 17th, when the expe- 
dition returned with rent clothes and blistered feet, and 
with a discouraging report; for they had found no place 
suitable for the location of their colony. 

On Monday of the next week, the 27th of November, 
twenty-four of the colonists and ten of the seamen, in the 
shallop, all under command of Captain Jones, again set 
out in search of a spot where they might commence their 
lonely settlement in the wilderness, At Pamet Creek they 
found a sheltered cove, which they called Cold Harbor. A 
party landed at the foot of the cliff and marched into the 
interior, between the streams, four or five miles. 

The question was then very earnestly and anxiously dis- 
cussed, whether they should decide upon Cold Harbor for 
their settlement, or send out another expedition on an ex- 
ploring tour. 

A party of ten picked men, among whom were Governor 
Carver and William Bradford, set out in the shallop in the 
afternoon of the 6th of December, in order to select some 
spot on which to establish their colony. They were weil 
armed and provisioned, and it was certain that they 
would leave nothing untried which human energy couid 
accomplish. It was a perilous enterprise in the dead of 
Winter, in a comparatively open boat upon a storm-swept 
sea. 

Having landed at night, they wisely erected barricades, 
and, being very weary, they betook themselves to rest. 

‘*But about midnight they heard a hideous and great 
cry, and their sentinel called ‘arm! arm!’ So they be- 
stirred themselves and stood to their arms and shot offa 
couplo of muskets, and then the noise ceased. 

‘But presently, all on the sudden, they heard a great 
and strange ory, which they knew to be the same voices 
which they heard in the night, though they varied their 
notes ; and one of their company being abroad, came run- 
ning in and cried: ‘Indians! Indians!’ Immediately a 
shower of arrows fell upon the encampment. The men 
ran with all speed to recover their arms, as by the provi- 
dence of God they succeeded in doing.” 

The thick Winter garments of the pilgrims and their 
coats of mail effectually protected a large portion of their 
bodies from the arrows of the natives. 

The escape of the pilgrims, unharmed, from this shower 
of missiles, was indeed wonderful. The arrows of the 
Indians were thrown with great force, and being pointed 
with flint and bone, would, when hitting, pierce the thick- 
est clothing. 

Tho pilgrims re-embarked in a bitter sleet storm. 

At last they discerned land directly before them. 
Whether it were an island or a promontory they knew not, 
By greut exertions they succeeded—though it was very 
dark and the rain fell in torrents—in gaining the lee of 
the land. Here they cast anchor in comparatively still 
water. 

During the night the clouds were dispersed. The 
morning dawned serene and bright, but cold. It was the 
morning of the Sabbath. 

They named this spot, where they had found a brief 
refuge from the storm, Clark’s Island, in honor of the cap- 
tain of the Mayflower. 

The Pilgrims, having passed the Sabbath in rest and 
devotion upon the island, early the next morning repaired 
their shattered boat, and spreading their sails again to the 
wintry winds continued their cruise, Soon a large bay 
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PRESENT SITE OF PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


opened before them, partially protected by a long sand- 
bar from the gales and the billows of the ocean. It was 
but a poor harbor at the best. The low and dreary sand- 
bar broke the fury of the waves, but afforded no protection 
against the fierce gales which swept the seas. 

The pilgrims sailed around the point of sand, every few 


moments dropping the lead that they might find a channel 
of sufficient depth of water to allow their vessel to enter 


the bay. Having discovered this passage, they steered 
for the shore and landed. 

The location was by no means such as they had hoped 
to find. But it was far superior to any other which had 
as yet presented itself, As Winter was approaching and 
time pressed they decided to look no further. 

Without loss of time the Mayflower weighed anchor on 
the 15th of December, and crossing the bay, anchored on 
the 16th in the shallow 
water of the harbor, 
about a mile and a half 
from the shore. The 
next day was the Sab- 
bath. Strong as was the 
temptation to land, they 
all remained on bourd 
the vessel. 

On Monday morning 
Miles Standish set out 
with a small but well- 
armed party, to explore 
that part of the country 
which immediately sur- 
rounded the harbor, to 
decide upon the spot 
where they should rear 
their little village of log 
huts. 

All the night of Wed- 
nesday and all day 
Thursday the northeast 
storm raged with fury 


FIRST STREET LAID OUT BY THE PILGRIMS, 


unabated. Toward the evening of Thursday, the 21st, 
there was a lull in the tempest, so that the weary adven- 
turers succeeded in working their way back to the ship. 

Now came the ever-memorable Friday, December 22d. 
A wintry storm, with its angry billows, still swept the bay. 
The day opened upon the pilgrims cold, cloudy and 
dreary. The long and anxiously looked for hour had now 
come, when tho Mayflower, the only material tie which 
bound them to the Old World, was to be abandoned, and 
these bold men were to be left 3,000 miles from their 
native shores, to struggle with all the known and unknown 
perils and hardships of the wilderness, 

‘They could not have been conscious that then and 
there they were laying the foundations of one of the 
mightiest empires upon which the sun has ever shone,” 

There was a large and jagged rock projecting into the 
sea, upon which a land- 
ing was with difficulty 
effected—the rock to be 
known for ail time as the 
Plymouth Rock. 

In the old style of 
computing time the day 
of their landing was the 
1lth of December. For 
many years the 22d day 
of September, new style, 
has been observed as 
‘*Forefather’s Day.” It 
is said, however, that 
December 11th, O. S., 
corresponds with De- 
cember 21st, N.S. But 
when the anniversary 
was instituted at Ply- 
mouth, in 1769, eleven 
days were added for 
difference of style, in- 
stead of fen, the true 
difference, 
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The common house, it is suppese], was erected on the 
south side of what is now called Leyden Street, near the 
declivity of the hill. Ali hauds working energetically, this 
building was speedily put up, with a thatched roof. 

The whole company was divided into nineteen families, 
each family to build its own log hut. For protection 
against the Indians it was needful that these huts should 
be clustered near together. The captain of the Mayflower 
brought all the energies of his crew into requisition in 
transporting the luggage to the shore, for his provisions 
were fast disappearing, and he was exceedingly anxious to 
set out on his return. The distance of the ship from the 
land caused much time to be lost in going and coming. 
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For several days a portion of the pilgrim band remained | 


to lodge in the ship, while others were on the shore. 
The next day was Christmas, With renewed diligence 
the pilgrims plied their labors. ‘*We went on shore,” 


writes Mourt, ‘some to fell timber, somo to saw, some to | 


rive and some to carry. So no man rested all that day.” 


There were nineteen families, but they differed consid- | 
| ment. 


erably in size. The single men joined themselves to some 
of these families. The lots of land assigned to these fam- 
ilies differed in size, according to the number of the 
household. To each individual person there was allotted 
about eight feet in breadth by fifty in length. This would 
make but about 400 square feet for each one, Thus a 
family of six persons would have a lot but forty-eight 
feet wide by fifty deep. 

Toward night of Chuistmas day, the yells of evidently 
unfriendly savages were heard in the depths of the forest, 
This caused every man to seize his musket and place him- 
self in the attitude of defense, 

The first day of the new year dawned propitiously upon 
these bold-hearted exiles, It was now deemed important 
to have a more perfect military organization to meet the 


dangers impending from the unfriendly spirit of the | 


Indians, and Captain Standish was invested with almost 
dictatorial powers as military commander. 

The ciptain made immediate and vigorous prepara- 
tion for a war of defense. It was very evident to him 
that, though they might be surrounded by cruel, treach- 
erous and inveterate foes, they had but little to fear from 
the intelligence or military ability of their enemies. He 
had immediately brought on shore, and mounted on the 
platform, which he had arranged for them on the hill, 
three guns. One was called a minion, with a bore three 
and a quarter inches in diameter. Another was a saker, 
about four inches in bore, The third, called a base, was 
but little larger than a musket, having a bore but one and 
a quarter inches in diameter. The heaviest gun weighed 
about a thousand pounds, and carried a ball about four 
pounds in weight. This important work was all accom- 
plished by Wednesday, February 21st. 

A dreadful Winter was passed by the pilgrims. Durin,- 
the month of February seventeen of their number had 
died, Eight had died during the month of January, 
In burying the dead it had been deemed necessary care- 
fully to conceal their graves lest the Indians, in counting 
them, should ascertain how greatly they had been weak 
ened, 

Every one felt the situation of the colony to be perilous 
in the extreme, The sailors of the Muy/flower were suffer- 
ing alike with the pilgrims on the land. There were but 
seven men who, in case of an attack, which was hourly 
anticipated, could present any efficient resistance, 

One morning, to their surprise, the pilgrims beheld a 
solitary savage approaching from the south, who saluted 
the pilgrims with ‘the words, ‘‘ Welcome Englishmen.” 
In broken English he told them that his name was Samo- 
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set, and that he came from the Island of Monhegan, 
between the Kennebec and Penobscot Rivers, about 
twelve miles from the shore. 

S. moset affected to be very free and unembarrassed in his 
carriage, He declared himself to be one of the chiefs of 
the tribe, and assumed to be perfectly informed respect- 
ing the whole adjacent country, its tribes and their 
strength. He called for beer, and seemed disposed to 
make himself very much at home, entering the houses and 
spying out with an eagle eye all the works around him. 

Samoset told them that the Nausites, by whom they 
had been attacked, numbered about one hundred souls. 
There was a powerful tribe called the Wampanoags, upon 
the shores of what is now called Bristol Bay. Their chief, 
Massasoit, was so powerful that he exercised a sort of 
supremacy over many of the tribes in the vicinity. There 


| was another numerous tribe, not far from the Wampanoags, 


called the Narragansets. Samoset does not seem to have 
known, or if so, was not willing to tell the number of 
Indians lurking in the woods around the pilgrim settle- 


On Sunday, the 18th, as the colonists were assembling 
for the Sabbath devotions, Samoset again made his 
appearance, with five tall Indians in his train, They were 
all dressed in deer-skins, fitting closely to the body. 

The pilgrims bad a good deal of intercourse with Massa- 
soit, the sagamore of the Wampanoags, who was very 
friendly. 

Massasoit was a remarkable man, He was of majestic 
stature, in the prime of life, of grave and stately demeanor, 
reserved in speech, and ever proving faithful to all his 
obligations. He wore a chain of white bone beads about 
his neck, and a little bag of tobacco, from which he 
smoked himself and presented to Governor Carver to 
smoke. His face was painted of a deep red color, and his 
hair and face so oiled as to present a very glossy appear- 
ance. His followers were also all painted in various styles 
and of various colors. Some were partially clothed in 
skins, others were neatly naked. They were all tall, pow- 
erful men. 

On the 5th of April the Mayflower weighed anchor and 
set sail on her return voyage to England. She had but 


' one-half of the crew with which she had sailed from Old 


Plymouth; the rest had fallen victims to the Winter's 
sickness, 

It is remarkable that notwithstanding the hardships to 
which the pilgrims were exposed, not one was disposed to 
abandon the enterprise and return in the ship, When 
the Mayflower left, there remained in the colony but fifty- 
five persons, Of these nineteen only were men. The re- 
maining thirty-six were women, children and servants, 

A visitor to Plymouth during this Summer, as he landed 
on.the southern side of a high bluff, would have seen, 
standing between it and a rapid little stream, a rude house 
of logs, twenty feet square, containing the common pro- 
perty of the plantation. Proceeding upa gentle declivity, 
between two rows of log cabins, nineteen in number, some 
of them, perhaps, vacant since the death of their first 
tenants, he would have come to a bill surmounted with a 
platform for cannon. He might have counted twenty men 


| at work with hoes in the inclosures about the huts, or 
| fishing in the shallow harbor, or visiting the woods or 


beach for game; while six or eight women were busy in 
household affairs, and some twenty children, from infancy 
upward, completed the domestic picture, 

Many artists have recalled in pictures the quaint and 
primitive life of our brave forefathers, notably Boughton, 
whose Puritan maidens are the very quintessence of de- 
mure and fascinating womanhood. It is easy to conjuro 
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to the mind’s eye the scenes in the new settlement—scenes Tue pilgrims had only oiled paper to keep out the 

of which we who live in the “rush” of the present hour | storms of a New England Winter. 

can scarcely realize, Somo of the new-comers, idle and frivolous, and accus- 
Bona Hr1. tomed to the Christmas games of England, excused them- 


selves from going into the field, saying that their eonsci- 
ences would not allow them to do any work on Christmas 
Day. 

Soon after the departure of the Fortune, in the depth of 
Winter, painful rnmors came that the powerful Narragan- 
sets, under their redoubtable chief, Canonicus, were assum- 
ing a threatening attitude. The English had now about 
fifty men capable of bearing arms, and not a large supply 

Governor Bradford. of ammunition. 

One day a strange Indian entered the settlement. It 
soon appeared that he was a Nurraganset. He seemed rot 
a little embarrassed, and inqnired for Squantum, the in- 
terpreter. It seemed some relief to him to learn that he 
was absent. He then left for him a bundle of arrows, 


wrapped up in the skin of a rattlesnake, The arrows and 
the rattlesnake skin wera to be understood as his declara- 
; tion of war on the part of the Wampanoags, 
th. 


Edward Winslow. 


Francis Cooke, 


Town Square, 


Mr. Isaak Allerton. 


——s00ug aH] 


John Billington. 


iii nie: a deans The little colony was destined to be startled by the ap- 
parition of a shallop, under full sail,’ rounding Hither 
Mooomet Point, which constituted the southern boundary 
of Piymouth Bay. A panic pervaded the colony. It was 
feared that it was a French bout, accompanying some 
French maun-of-war, and that they were approaching m 
concert with the Indians for the destruction of the colony, 
Every man sprang to arms. 

It was soon ascertained, greatly to the relief of the col- 
onists, that the sliallop belonged to an Enylish fishing 
vessel, called the Sparrow, and that she bore seven pas- 
sengers to be landed at Plymouti. 

The boat brought seven more mouths a be fed, and no 
provisions, lt was the last of May, 1622. The colonial 
store of food was almost entirely ¢ consumed, and fora Jong 
time the colonists had been placed upon very short allow- 
ance, 

The menaces of war had become s0 serious that Captain 
Standish deemed it necessary immediately to increase and 
streugthen their fortifications, They at once set to work 
to build a strong fort upon Burial Hill, within the limits 
of their palisades, 

Their mole of assembling for public worship is de- 
scribed by Isaac de Rassiers, who visited Plymouth in 
1627: ‘*They assemble,” he writes, “by beat of drum, 
each with his musket or firelock; dn front of Captain Stan- 
dsh’s door. They have their cloaks on, and place them- 
selves in order, three abreast, and are led by a sergeant 
without beat of drum. Behind comes the governor, in a 
long rcbe. Beside him, on the right hand, comes the 
preacher, with bis cloak on; and on the left the captain, 
with his side-arms and cloak on, and with a small cane in 
his hand, An so they march in good order, and each 
sets his arms down near him.” 

Early in July two trading ships from London, the Char- 
i/y and the Swan, entered Plymouth harbor. These shi 
brought fifty or sixty emigrants, who intended to settle in 
the conntry as the agents of a company in England. It 
was their object to establish a colony to trade with the 
Indians. 

The rabble crew remained, an almost intolerable burden 
upon the pilgrims during nearly all the Summer. An ex- 
less, redition was fitted ont to explore Mass:chusetts Bay, in 

The Fortune remained at Plymouth but about a fortnight, | search of a suitable location for Mr. Weston’s colony, 
and on the 13th of December commenced her return voy- | The expedition st length returned, recommending a place 
age. She took back as freight various kinds of timber, | in Boston harbor, called by the Indians Messagusset, but 
sassafras, un heaver-skins, The estimated value of her | to which the name of Weymouth was subsequently given. 
cargo was about $2,500. Inexpressitle was the satisfaction of the pilgrims when 
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The Summer had passed away with tho pilgrims very 
pleasantly and prosperonsly, Friendly relations had been 
established with the Indians, and a lucrative traffic opened 
in valuable furs. There had been no went of piovisions, 

Early in July, 1621, the Fortune, a small vessel of but 
fifty-five tons, which they called a ship, sviled from 
London for the colony. There wero thirty-five passen- 
gers on board, many of whom appear to have been mere 
adventurers, emigrating to the New Worl! throuzh rest- 
lessness, curiosity, or love of gain. The men of this party 
outnumbered the devout pilgrims who were still living at 
Plymouth, Thus an influence was introduced to the 
colony quite. adverse to the religious element which had 
hitherto pervaded it. 

These men were landed at Plymouth in a state of great 
destitution, Of the thirty-five thus added to the colony 
twenty-seven were men, The remainder were women and 
children. Some of these men constituted a valuable addi- 
tion to the colony ; but others of them were utte:ly worth- 
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they saw these miscreants take their departure for the new | the door to be shut and fastened, that no other Indians 


location. They, however, left behind them quite a number 
of sick persons, whom the pilgrims nursed with true 


| could come in, 


Then, giving the signal to the others of 


| his men, he sprang, with the wonderful strength and 


Christian benevolence, placing them under the care of | 
their own skillful physician, Dr. Fuller, and, as they re- 
covered, sending them without any charge to their own 
distant colony. 

Two ships, at the end of August, came into Plymouth 
One of them, the Discovery, was commanded by 


harbor, 


PISTOL AND PIPE OF MILES STANDISH. 


Captain Jones, formerly of the Mayflower, Providentially, 
Captain Jones had quite a large supply of provisions. He 
had never been in cordial sympathy with the pilgrims, and 


agility for which he was 
celebrated, upon the 


| burly savage, wrenched 


| the knife, 


| threatened 


which was 
sharp as a needle at 
the point, from his 
hand, and after a des- 
perate conflict, in which 
he inflicted many 
wounds, succeeded in 
plunging it to the hilt 
in the bosom of his foe, 

The friends in Eng- 


| land sent a supply ship, 


the Paragon, to the suf- 


| fering colony, but she 
was wrecked, 


A disastrous drought, 


| of six weeks’ continu- 


ance also ensued, which 
the utter 
destruction of their 


| corn crop. 


now he very ungenerously took advantage of their great | 


necessities. 

The governor then took an inland trip of sixty-miles to 
an Indian settlement called Manomet, at the head of Buz- 
zard’s Bay. 

The state of the Weston colony caused much anxiety at 
Plymouth. The savages were learning to despise the 
English, and Captain Standish was sent to chastise them. 

The captain was decoyed by Pecksnof, a powerful chief, 
into a hut together with four of the pilgrims, Perfectly 


In this extremity a 
day of fasting and 
prayer was appointed, 
It was the middle of 
July. The morning 
was cloudless, without 
a sign of rain, The 
sky was as brass, scarce 
a green herb was to be seen, and the earth was as ashes. 


PIPE TONGS, STANDISA’S SWORD, AND 
HALBERT, 


| The exercises of devotion continued for eight hours, All 


felt alike that there was no help but in God. 
Unexpectedly the withered corn thrust out green leaves 


preserving his calmness and self-possession, he ordered | and gave promise of a joyful harvest. Even the Indians 


STANDISH WELL AT DUXBURY. 


were impressed with this evi- 
dence of divine interposition, 

- Early in August two ships 
arrived, the Anne and the Litile 
James, The two vessels brought 
sixty passengers. Some of them 
were very worthy people and 
constituted a valuable addition 
to the colony. Others were 
such sad miscreants, that the 
pilgrims, instructed by the 
disasters which the Weymouth 
colonists had caused, refused 
to receive them into their 
colony. The thriftless crea- 
tures, unable to establish 4 
settlement of their own, were 
compelled to return to Eng- 
land. 

On the 10th of September 
the Anne returned to England, 
laden with clapboards and furs. 
Mr. Winslow also sailed in her, 
on business for the colony. 
The harvest was now in, and 
there was comparative plenty. 
Many had raised more corn 
than their own families would 
consume, and thus they had a 
supply to sell to others. 
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Mr. Winslow returned from England, bringing with 
him two heifers and a bull, an invaluable acquisition to the 
colonists, being the first cattle that were brought over. 
As they had no money, corn had become the circulating 
medium. 

The colony numbered 180 souls, They had some cattle 
and goats, quite a number of swine, and numerous 
poultry. Thirty-two dwelling-houses were now occupied. 
The palisades which surrounded the village were half a 
mile in extent. A well-built fort stood upon Burial Hill. 

The pilgrims wished to hire money with which to pur- 
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’ The prospects of the colony after a little had so far 
brightened that Mr. Allerton, who had been sent to Eng- 
land that year, succeeded in raising $1,000 at thirty por 
cent, interest. During the year 1625 Captain Wollaston, 

with thirty emigrants, commenced a settlement at a place 
| they named Mount Wollaston, in the northerly part of 
Braintree, now Quincy, in Massachusetts. 

Again the company sent Mr. Allerion to England with 
a cargo of furs, to meet their engagements there, and to 
obtain authority to establish a trading-post on the Kenne- 
bee River. 


FIRST RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN AMERICA. 


chase“in England the commodities which the Indians 
greatly prized, and which they could exchange with them 
for furs, Captain Standish was sent to England to adjust 
certain difficulties which had risen between the colonists 
and their partners in London, and also to hire money with 
which to purchase goods to trade with the Indians, -But 
the captain arrived in London at a very unfortunate hour. 


The city was then desolated by that awful plague which | 


was sweeping thousands into the grave. It would also 
appear that the credit of the colony was far from good. 
With great difficulty Captain Standish succeeded in rais- 
ing $750, for which he paid the enormous interest of fifty 
per cent,’ 


In the month of August, 1629, thirty-five families 
arrived at Plymouth from Leyden. Nine months after, 
in May, 1630, another ship arrived, bringing several more 
families. The new company, of which the Governor and 
the captain were the principal men, paid all their ex- 
penses, though they amounted to $2,700. Houses were 
assigned to them ; grounds were purchased for them, and 
they were fed from the public stores for more than a year. 
| A trading-post had been established on the Penobscot 
| River, at a point called Bagaduce, now Castine. Here o 
very lucrative trade was transacted with the Indians, 
| mainly in furs. a 
‘ The emigration from England rapidly increased, and, 
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ere long, the colony numbered 1,509 souls, 
1628, John Endicot, with a party of emigrants, established 
a rather feeble settlement at Salem, then called Naumkeag. 
On the 30th of May, 1650, another party commenced a 


colony at Dorchester, then calied Mattapan. In the 


months of June and July of the same ycar, a fleet of | 


eleven vessels arrived from England, bringing over a large 
number of passengers, and, atter some deliberation, they 
selected what is now Charlestown for their principal settle- 
ment. A part of the company went to Watertown, About 
1,500 came over during the year. 

» The Indians had no circulating medium. Narragansets 
and Pequots, residing upon Narraganset and Buzzard’s 
Bays, made, from the small shells of a species of clam, a 
very beautiful ornamental belt called wampum, The 
shells, graceful in form, beautifully colored and highly 
polished, were strung like beads by a hole drilled through 
the centre, or were woven into rich embroidery. Three. 
purple shells or six white ones were considered equivalent 
to an English penny. A string two yards in length was 
valued at five shillings, 

Such were the humble beginnings of the commerce of 
New England, 

In the year 1630 the first public execution took place. 

The first party of colonists for Massachusetts embarked 
in six vessels, It consisted of 300 men, 80 women, mar- 
ried and single, and 26 children, with an abundant outfit 
of food, clothing, tools, and military weapons, and ‘‘a 
plentiful provision of godly ministers,” 

Just across the bay of Plymouth, on the north, there 
was a reach of land commanding a fine view of the little 
settlement at Plymouth and of the adjacent waters. Cuap- 
tain Standish selected for himself a very attractive locatéon 
there, including what is still calked ‘‘Captain’s Hill.” 
liere the descendants of an ancestor so Mlustrious are now 
ivaring a monument to his memory. 

The town was named Duxbury, in honor of the captain, 
as that was the name of the seat which his family occupied 
in England. Elder Brewster took a farm by his side. 
Here both of these distinguished men, warm friends, could 
often be seen in their solitary fields, clearing away the 
forests, where no sound of the ax had ever before been 
heard since the creation of the world. These lands were 
deemed among the best in the colony. 

Edward Winslow was appointed Bradford’s successor in 
the office of governor. 

In the Spring of the year 1632 the Narragansets, under 
Canonicus, marched against Mount Hope, and Massassoit 
implored the aid of the pilgrims. The chief of the, Wam- 
panoags had fled, with a party of his warriors, to Sowams, 
in the present town of Warren, R. L, where the pilgrims 
had a trading-post. 

In the year 1634 a serious difficulty occurred upon the 
Kennebee River, in which one Hocking was kiiled, to- 
gether with one of the colonists. The Plymouth colony 
claimed this river, and fifteen miles on each side of it, by 
spec.al patent. 

In the struggle betweer the Dutch and the English for 
the possession of the Connecticut River and its luorative 
trade, a party of Dutch ascended the river far above their 
trading-house, at the present site of Hartford. 

The Plymonth colony had a very flourishing trading- 
house on the Penobscot River. In the year 1635 a French 
frigate appeared in the harbor, and took possession of the 
post in the name of the King of France. 

The terrible mortality which had swept away so many 
thousands of Indians from the Connecticut turned the at- 
tention of the Massachusetts colonists again to that beanti- 
ful and fertile region. The Dutch claimed the country. 


In the year | 
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The Plymouth colony claimed it. And now the Massa- 
chusetts colonists were patting in their claim. 

The question was finally settled by treaty, and the Mas- 
sachusetts colonists soon planted settlements at Wethers- 
field, Hartford and some other places on the river. 

The Plymouth colonists were much embarrassed in con- 
sequence of their relations with their partners in Eng- 
land, to whom they were still considerably indebted. Tho 
agent of the company there wrote that he could not make 
up his accounts, unless some one from the colony should 
come over to England to aid him; and he urged that Mr, 
Winslow should be sent. But Mr. Winslow was afraid to 
go. Neither was he willing that any of his partners should 
go. The angry tone of letters from England had led him 
to apprehend serious danger, 

They offered to submit the matter to any gentlemen and 
merchants of the Massachusetts colony, whom the com- 
pany in England themselves might choose, Before these 
commissionser both sides should have a hearing. ‘We 
will be bound,” they added, *‘to stand by their decision, 
and make good their award, though it should cost us all 
we have in the world,” 

The company in England declined this magnanimous 
offer. In the year 1645 Elder Brewster died, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-four years. 

On Thursday, the 25th of October, 1632, Governor Wia- 
throp, with Mr. Wilson, who was pastor of the church in 
Boston, with several other Christian friends, made a visit 
to Plymouth. They were received with great hospitality. 
Governor Bradford, Rev. Mr. Brewster, the ruling elder, 
and several others of the prominent men of Plymouth, 
came some distance out from the yillage to meet their 
friends, who probably tsaveled on foot. They were con- 
ducted to the house of Govérnor Bradford, where most of 
them were entertained during their stay. 

A serious design was entertained of abandoning the lo- 
cation at Plymouth and removing to some place where 
they would find richer soil. 

A committee of the church repaired to Nauset, on Cap 
Cod, where is now the town of Eastham, The report they 
brought back was so much ia favor of the place that the 
large majority of the church consented to remove there. 

It required sleepless vigilance and the wisest measures 
to keep pace with the Indians, There were now, in the 
several colonies, many individual white men who were 
totally unprincipled No power of law could restrain 
them from insulting and abusing the Indians, The igno. 
rant savages had very inadequate conceptions of justice, 
and avenged themselves upon any white men who fell into 
their hands, 

The foregoing brief sketch of the founding of Plymouth 


| by the pilgrim fathers gives a peep into the quaint doings 


of the sturdy colonists from their landing on the ‘* corner- 
stone of the nation” to the period when they found them- 
selves finally established and 8,000 strong. Their subse- 
quént history reads like a romance, and should be studied 
by all who revere industry, independence and integrity. 
The little town of Plymouth eloquently recalls the fearful 
days when every man stood with his matchlock at hand, 
and one can almost fancy that the redman still prowls in 
the wooded heights of Manomet, while the bay, with its 
strip of sand, is just as it appeared on that ever-memorable 
landing-day. 

On the occasion of my visit the bay was calm as a mill- 
pond; asingle ship of quaint appearance lay at anchor, a 
boat put out to shore—my imagination leaped back to the 
Mayflower and her shallop. 

As the train slows into the depot, clear-ent against the 
sky stands a noble and majestic colossal figure, This is 
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the statue of Faith on the National Monument to the pil- 
grims, eighty-one feet high, the statue proper being 
thirty-six feet, the head measuring around the forehead 
thirteen feet seven inches, 

The busy hum of machinery greets the ear as you alight 
from the train, and thriving factories—the lineal offspring 
of the primitive looms of the pilgrims—repeat the old, old 
story of industry and thrift. Superb elms—whose imme- 
diate ancestors might have afforded shade to the whisper- 
ings of ‘Priscilla, the loveliest maiden in Plymouth,” and 
John Alden—line the streets, which, despite the hum of 
cogwheels, wear a delightful out-of-the-world aspect. 
Turn to the left, and ten minutes’ lounging will bring you 
to Pilgrim Hall, with its Doric porch and its iron fence in 
front, inclosing a slab bearing the quaint wording of the 
memorable *‘compact” made in the cabin of the May- 
fower, with the names and escutcheons of the forty-one 
signers, A visit to this Hall takes one back to the year 
1620. 

The articles on exhibition were, with but few exceptions, 
brought over in the Mayflower, and all are intimately 
connected with the first settlers in Plymouth. Here are 
chairs of Elder Brewster and Governor Carver, brought 
over in the Mayflower ; the cradle belonging to the family 
of Governor Winslow, in which was rocked Peregrine 
White, born in the Mayflower while in Provincetown 
Harbor ; the spinning-wheel owned by the early settlers ; 
a model of a vessel of the time and tonnage of the May- 
flower, 

In the first case, on south side, are a copy of the ‘‘ New 
England Memorial ” by Nathaniel Morton, written at Ply- 
mouth, 1645-69 ; a consideration of the Rhenish transla- 
tion of the New Testament, printed by Elder Brewster, 
1618; the records of the Old Colony Club instituted at 
Piymouth, 1767 ; a print of a cradle brought over in the 
Mayflower by Dr. Samuel Fuller; the original patent 
granted to Plymouth Colony, 1621, on parchment ; a copy 
of Governor Bradford’s history of Plymouth ; pictures of 
scenes in Austerfield, England, from which the Pilgrim 
Fathers left on their flight to Holland, with a portrait of 
Richard Monckton Milnes, Lord Houghton, the present 
p:oprietor. 

In the second, or Standish case, on the south side, are a 
sampler worked by Lorea, daughter of Captain Myles 
S:andish, in 1653; a fragment of a quilt formerly belong- 
ing to Rose, wife of Captain Standish ; a Holland brick 
from the cellar of Captain Standish’s house at Captain’s 
Hill, Duxbury ; a pewter platter brought over in the May- 
flower by Captain Standish ; the sword of Captain Myles 
Standish, with Arabic inscriptions upon the blade; an 
iron pot brought over in the Mayflower by Captain Stand- 
ish ; a ground plan of the house of Captain Standish on 
Captain’s Hill, Duxbury; a piece of pipe-stem found in 
the ruins of Captain Standish’s house; several other 
articles found in the ruins of Captain Standish’s houso ; 
an ancient deed from John Star to Christopher Wads- 
worth, dated 1655. Acknowledged before and witnessed 
by Captain Standish. 

In the third, or Alden case on the south side, are a china 
teapot brought over in the Fortune by John Alden, 1621 ; 
a Dutch Bible brought from Holland to Plymouth ; spec- 
tacles brought over in the Mayflower by Peter Brown ; an 
ancient halberd found in the house of John Alden ; steel- 
yards brought over by Thomas Southworth, 1623 ; ancient 
deeds from John Alden with his signature ; a bible brought 
over in the Mayflower by John Alden ; a piece of the coffin 
of Governor William Bradford; a pocketbook brought 
over in the Mayflower by Thomas Clark ; specimens of the 
earliest New England coins ; china mugs brought over in 


the Mayflower by Thomas Clark ; a gourd shell brought 
over in the Mayflower by George Soule. 

In the first case, on north side of the hall, are the origina 
manuscript of Mrs, Hemans’s poem, ‘‘ The Breaking Waves 
Dashed High”; an ancient dirk brought over in the 
Fortune by John Thompson ; an antique gun owned by 
Lieutenant John Thompson, with which he shot an Indian 
at a great distance in the Indian wars; an ancient pistol 
owned by John Thompson ; the manuscript poem, ‘‘ The 
Pilgrim Fathers,” by Ebenezer Elliot, the Corn Law 
Rhymer of England; gun-barrel from the discharge of 
which King Philip was killed ; Indian Bible, translated by 
John Eliot, 1685; a brick from the watch-tower of the 
pilgrims, on Burial Hill, Plymouth ; a sword brought over 
in the Fortune by John Thompson ; a piece of brick from 

| the Old Colony Trading-house at Manomet River, 1627 ; 


Manomet River, 

In the second, or white case, on the north side of the hall, 
are a brass candle-stick brought over in the May/flower, for- 
merly owned by Peregrine White ; a cane bronght over in 
the Mayflower by William White ; deed from William Sher- 
man; signature of Peregrine White as witness, and acknowl- 
edged before Governor Josias Winslow ;‘a cabinet brought 
over in the Mayflower by Mrs. William White, the mother 
of Peregrine White ; a bond written by and signed by 
Peregrine White ; autographs of ancient citizens, 

In the third, or Winslow casa, on the north side, are a 
pair of infant’s shoes and a bodkin brought over in the 

| Mayflower by Governor Edward Winslow; pewter plates 
brought over in the Mayflower by Governor Edward Wins- 


an ancient hoe found in the cellar of the trading-house at 


low; portrait of Governor Josias Winslow; mortar and 
pestle brought in the Mayflower by Governor Edward 
Winslow ; a fragment of a chest brought in the Mayflower 
by Governor Edward Winslow; a tile brick from the 
cellar floor of Governor Winslow’s house, at Marshfiel@ 

In the case at the west end of the hall are ancient books 
and manuscripts ; portraits of distinguished men of old 
times ; a fac-simile of the signature of John Robinson ; 
ancient communion vessels belonging to the First Church 
at Plymouth. 

In addition to several valuable portraits which adorn 
the walls we have a large painting, being a copy of 
Weir’s embarkation from Delft-Haven, in the Capitol at 
Washington, by Edgar Parker, of Boston, size eight by 
twelve feet; a picture of the embarkation by Lucy of 
England, which received a prize of 1,000 guineas at an art 
exhibition in England, presenteds by Governor Alexander 
H. Rice, of Boston; size, nine by thirteen feet; and a 

spainting of the landing, by Henry Sargent, of Boston, and 

presented by him to the Pilgrim Society ; size, thirteen 
by sixteen feet. On the south side a portrait of Col. John 
Trumbell, a celebrated historical painter, and-on the staff 
of Gen. Washington in the Revolutionary War; the head 
is supposed to be painted by Stuart; Hon. John Davis, 
LL.D., editor of ‘‘ Morton’s New England Memorial.” 

Out into the Old-world street, and keeping to the left, 
we reach a narrow street, widening northward, and pass- 
ing Winslow’s house, with its two wondrous old sentinel- 
trees, descend the steep hill and come to the world-famous 
Rock, enshrined beneath an artistic structure of granite, 
supported on four columns. The upper portion of this 
renowned boulder was for 105 years separated from the 
original Rock, occupying various localities remote from 
the place of its birth. Picture the scene of the landing on 
that Monday morning. Here is the spot, bere is the rock 
—oval in form, with a flat top ; the clumsy sballop bumps 
against it, and our forefathers leap ashore. Onward still, 
by the path winding beneath the bluff, and you come upon 
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the site of the ancient Alleyne House. Opposite the large 


elm-tree on the bank the pilgrims built their first 
**common house.” You are nowon Leyden Street, which 
they named First Street, afterward Great and Broad. 
Traversing Town Square, with its noble elms of 1784, 
the site of Governor Bradford’s dwelling, and the first 
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“ meeting-house,” you breast the steep hill — Burying 
Hill—where repose the ashes of those who survived the 
rigors of tue first Winter. It is the place alluded to at the 
first landing. ‘‘In one field a great hill, on which we 
point to make a platform, and plant our ordnance, which 
will command all round about.” The view from here js 
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magnificent—the blue heights of Manomet Hills shutting in the horizon 
on the right. Kingston and Duxbury, with Captain’s Hill on the left, 
and far out Clark’s Island, Saquish and the Gurnet. You can trace the 
course of the Mayflower, as Master Coppin makes across the bay ; and 
as the good ship passes Gurnet Nose you can imagine Coppin throwing 
up his hands as he exclaims: ‘‘The Lord be merciful to us! I never 
saw this place before.” As I stood on Burying Hill the quaint-looking 
ship was still at anchor, and her shallop was approaching the shore. 
Was it 1882 or 1620? 


Tue world is not won by denunciation. Tell a boy that he is disagree- 
able, and how quickly one loses influence over him. We must commend 
the good in people, and kindly pray over and reason about the bad. 
Most persons can be led, few can be driven, even children, without 
spoiling them. Law is essential, and obedience; but true justice is 
always tempered with mercy. 
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A DESPERATE CHASE.—‘‘THE NEXT INSTANT SHE DISAPPEARED DOWN A BASEMENT STAIRWAY, AND THE CR 
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A DESPERATE CHASE. 


THE NILE. 
Ir flows through old hush’d Aigypt and its sands, 
Like some grave mighty thought threading a dream, 
And times and things, as in that vision, seem 
Keeping along it their eternal stands, 
Caves, pillars, pyramids, the shepherd bands 
That roamed through the young world, the glory extreme 
Of high Sesostris, and that southern beam, 
The laughing queen that caught the world’s great hands. 


Then comes a mightier silence, stern and strong, 
As of a world left empty of its throng, 
And the vold weighs on us; and then we wake, 
And hear the fruitful stream lapsing along 
’Twixt villages, and think how we shall take 
Our own calm journey on for human sake, 


A DESPERATE CHASE. 


By Fanny Be.ie IRVING. 


| HE early darkness of a November 

evening was settling over New 

York, and a keen, sharp wind 

that had sprung from somewhere 

since the death of the gray, drizzling 

daylight, made the crowding, surg- 

) ing throng quicken their footsteps as 

much as possible, and more urgently 

elbow their way out and away when 

surroundings thickened and a stand- 

still seemedimminent, Out of Broad- 

way and down Twenty-third Street came a man with long, 

s\inging strides, pushing his way along regardless of man, 

woman or child; and catching sight of his faceas now and 

then the gaslight fell across it, ashen pale, with fiercely 

gleaming eyes, the crowd involuntarily fell back against 

one another and let him pass, wondering as he was rapidly 

lost to view what the case could be—evidently one of life 
or death. 

At Sixth Avenne he came to a sudden stop, cast one 
qu ‘ck, fierce glance in each direction ; then, with a furious 
oath, turned to the only person who was not, and evidently 
had not been, in a hurry to leave that corner—a ragged 
newsboy, whistling briskly in spite of cold and drizzle. 

** Boy, did you see a lady pass here a minute ago with a 
long gray cloak and 

**Lined with fur, and a gray vail on ?” interpolated the 
young imp, with a mercenary twinkle in hiseye. ‘* You 
bet your sweet life I did! What’ll you give me if I tell 
you where she went ?” 

**A dollar—speak quick !” 

**Well, right up here, and yon better hurry; there 
comes the train now,” answered the boy, dodging away 
from the elevated stairway, and nimbly catching the silver 
flung to him, while his interlocutor sprang up the stairs 
three at a time, muttering oaths as he went. 

** Curse her, she will escape me yet !” he hissed through 
his teeth, and springing frantically up the last turning as 
the train rattled up and =topped. 

The next moment the crowd was startled by a faint, 
stifled scream. A man was pushing his way to the ticket- 
office, had flung in his money, grasped the ticket, and made 
a spring across the platform, when the relentless iron gate 
swung to, the guard’s hand fell on his shoulder, and the 
train glided away. 

‘**A hundred—two hundred dollars to whoever follows 
her!” he shouted, with a thundering vehemence that 
reached the ears of every passenger in the rear car, and 
instantly every eye turned to a girl nearest the door, from 
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whose lips the faint scream had escaped when she caught 
sight of her pursuer, and who now crouched in her seat, 
her face hidden in a heavy gray vail, and a long cloak 
hiding dress and figure. 

No one dared touch her, no ore dared speak; but 
several pairs of eyes fastened themselves greedily upon 
her, and watched every movement as closely as acat would 
watch a mouse, 

At the very next station she slipped out, and of the 
crowd that left with her, three men tracked her, and fol- 
lowed, thinking of nothing but the two hundred reward 
that had been shouted to them, and caring little for what 
she was pursued ; right or wrong, they would follow. 

But it was easier said than done, for terror lent wings to 
her footsteps, and once below in the crowd, her slight 
figure could wind rapidly in and out where they were 
forced to more slowly follow. 

Still each pressed on, spurrea to fever-heat by finding 
others working for the same reward, and each catching o 
glimpse of her now and then, and inwardly cursing that 
she was making her way into the very thickest crowds, 
and back in tne very direction from which she had just 
come, 

* Devilish cute that!” muttered one of them, swinging 
hastily after her; ‘‘and if she’s making for the next 
square we'll lose her sure as guns, and there’s where she’s 
going. Now for a tiger chase !” 

On the block below was a row of unoccupied business 
rooms, and therefore no gaslights streamed out over the 
crowd, making it the easiest possible thing for one person 
a little in advance to escape another. 

She saw and knew it, and, with panting breath, pushed 
her way still harder, reached the space of darkness, and 
from the centre of the crowd took refuge close to the 
buildings, watched her way narrowly, and the next instant 
had disappeared down a basement stairway, lost in dark- 
ness, and the crowd, with her pursuers, surged past. 

For nearly an hour she crouched in that damp, dirty 
place, for her strength was utterly exhausted, and there 
she could rest, There was a feeling of security in tho 
darkness, and the depths of dust and dirt which her hand 
could feel on the stairs showed that no one had been up 
and down for some time, 

Longer time could not be wasted. She knew that soon, 
if not now, every policeman in New York would have her 
description and traek her steps; and with her heart beating 
anew with terror, she came out of her hiding-place, and 
once more joined the throng, now considerably thinner, 
and turned face down-town instead of homeward. 

She fully realized that in her wrappings she was most 
conspicuous—that some change must be made, or she 
could never escape undetected. So the first second-hand 
clothing-store on her way she entered. 

“‘T would like to exchange this circular and hat for 
some plain dark wrap and bonnet,” she said to the old 
woman who hobbled from the inner room, with curious 
glances at this elegantly dressed, ashen-faced customer. 

**You would, hey ? Well, now, that’s singular enough. 
Let’s see,” and between her thumb and finger she pressed 
the soft cloth and fur; then, on its being unclasped and 
handed over, laid it on the counter and studied it through 
her glasses, 

** Decide at once, please ; . Tam in great haste,” 

**So it seems, and mighty odd, too. I'm afraid this 
business is a little crooked,” muttered the old woman, still 
running her hand greedily over the soft fur, but recogniz- 
ing the unnaturalness of such an exchange, and hesitating 
in the risk of accepting it. 

“‘T assure you not at all; the things are my own; but 1 
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have my own reasons for wishing to change. 
not accommcedate me [ will look further,” 

“Oh! well, yes, I guess I'll do it, What do you 
want ?” 

“This”—after a hasty glance over the exposed stock, 
and laying her hand’ on a shuwl, which she shrewdly 
guessed was of different appearance on the wrong side— 
“and that,” pointing to a bonnet trimmed with blue 
feathers and a pink rose, 

‘*Well, this beats all natur’,” “muttered the woman, 
taking them down, and receiving in exchange the furry 
circular and gray felt hat, with its long plume and vail. 
“Rich old bargain for me, though,” she added, as her 
strange customer donned her new apparel and disappeared 
again into the night. 

The next stop was in a modest little store of ribbons, 
laces and so on; but by this time the shawl had been 
turned, showing a mottled gray and black instead of tie 
two colors striped as on the right side, and the feathers 
and rose—two items that would figure largely in a descrip- 
tion, should her new attire be traced—were resting safely 
in her pocket, leaving only a plain black bonnet, modestly 
trimmed with dark ribbon, at which no detective would 
look @ second time, with the original trimming in his 
miud, Adark-green vail and black gloves, purchased and 
put on, made her feel comparatively safe, so that she took 
a car and rode to the ferry, crossed to Jersey City, and 
took the train with no fear save that which a naturally 
timid woman would feel at battling her way alone at 
night. 

Many looked at her with curiosity and interest, for with 
a fear that remaining vailed would excite suspicion, she 
threw it aside; and there was something so strikingly 
beautiful in the pale, distinguished face under the plain 
bonnet, that it served to interest, until sleep interposed 
and closed the watcher’s eyes. All night she rode sleep- 
lessly, and when morning came, all the pallor was gone 
from her face, the wild, hunted look from her eyes, and in 
their place a color and brilliancy that she felt and lowered 
her vail to hide, for the joy of which they were born was 
too great and sacred for strange eyes to see and conjecture 
on. 

In the gray break of morning she left tho train at a 
little village that lay still wrapped in slumbering silence 
snd November fog, and through its midst she went with 
a fleetness that was faster than the sluggish wind creeping 
up from the ocean and blowing lazily about. 

At the end of the single long street she camo to a pause 
and looked around, her hands clasped tightly over her 
heart, and all the color flying from her eager face and 
parted lips, 

Facing the sea was a house, angular and old, and painted 
a dull, dreary red ; and as she looked at it some great sus- 
pense of anguish made her clutch a near railing and lear 
hoavily on it for a moment, cryiug, with a tearless, passivu - 
ate eagerness : 

* Oh, God ! let it be so! Let me be right !” 

Then she went swiftly ahead, opened the creaking gate 
with shaking fingers, went up the walk between rows of 
frost-touched poppies and asters, reached the doorway, 
and lifted and let fall the heavy brass knocker. 

“Powers above! What’s the matter? Who do you 
want ?” demanded the girl who, half-asleep, opened the 
door after an endless waiting, and naturally enough, 
started back in alarm at the apparition of a woman with a 
face as white as death and speeciflessly eager, and gar- 
ments damp with the clinging fog. 

“Hush! hush!” in a sort of half-choked, warning 
whispe:x. ‘Does Mrs, Dorlbe live here 2” 


If you can- 
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‘** Yes, she does; but she’s dead asleep, as any respect- 
able woman ought to be at this hour of-——” 

‘* Let the lady in, Ellen. I will be right down,” inter- 
rupted a voice from up-stairs; and at the words the 
stranger waited for no further invitation, but pushed by 
the stupefied servant, and sank trembling into a splint- 
bottomed chair inside the dark, narrow hall. 

“Well, of all uncivilized perceedings |” muttered tho 
girl, with an angry bang of the door, and slip-sliding away 
to her own quarters, ‘ Pretty pass things has come to for 
a respectable house! I'll give warning if there’s many 
more crazy men and women to be let in.” 

The stranger, faint and sick, was not left long to wait, 
for a woman came hurrying down the steep, short stairs in 
a moment, and asking, as she came; 

“Is this Miss—Miss i 

**Rariden—yes. Icamein answer to your—yonr letter.” 

‘All right, my dear; don’t faint,” waxing motherly 
and familiar, for the poor girl threw out her hands with a 
feeble moan, and clasped them tightly as she breathed 
rather than spoke, a word of appealing anguish in her 
eyes : 

** And it is true? He——” 

‘Yes, indeed, it is true, and he’s neither slept nor 
eaten since we sent it off. Waitaminute, Ill tell him 
you've come.” 

She bustled hurriedly off, as if the errand was too delight- 
ful to admit of any delay, and almost unconsciously the 
girl rose and followed, clinging to the railing to climb the 
stairs, and then leaning faint and giddy against the wall 
She saw her leader go ahead a little ways and tapona 
door; then ina moment came a voice that sent the blood 
bounding fiercely to heart and brain. 

“Come in,” it said. Then she looked as the door was 
opened, and saw a small but pleasant room, with an old 
fashioned four-post bed, drawn close to the window, and 
on it a man, with thin, pale face and great black eyes 
hungrily watching the gray dawn break through the 
drawn curtains, 

‘“*Mr. Dering ——” began the lady, with a little twitch 
in her voice; but he turned his eyes from the window to 
her face, then raised up in bed and interrupted her : 

‘Speak quick!” he cried, hoarsely. ‘‘ I was sure that 
I beard the knocker and voices ; what——” 

But he got no further. Through the hall and doorway, 
past and before Mrs. Dorlbe, came a figure with out. 
stretched arms and radiant, speechless face, 

‘* Hildegarde ? My God !” he gried. 

‘“‘ Hurry, oh, my husband—my husband !” 

* * * «€ * * 

A week later later, in this same room, a letter was being 
written, The sick man was propped with pillows to a sit- 
ting posture, his eyes resting with umspeakable devotion 
on the writer, who sat just a little distant, her happy face 
bent over her nearly oompleted task, and her pen rapidly 
skimming over the paper. 

‘“‘There,” she cried, at last, throwing it down and run- 
ning to the bedside—“ finished ; all our sad, strange story, 
Harry, with its happy ending, and now it will be many, 
many days before we hear from it. But I am perfectly 
happy here, darling—this queer old house and the dear 
old ocean—aren’t you ?” 

‘‘Happy, Hildegarde ?” he repeated, drawing her to 
him, with an intensity of fecling in his voice that vibrated 
like pain, ‘*Oh, my darling, to onco more have you 
after these years of anguish, do you suppose there is any 
nook or cranny of the world in which I would not be 
happy ?” 

She kissed him with the happy tears shining in her eyos, 
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and as they talk together, we will look over the closely- 
written pages left lying on the table, and see what their 
past has been. 

‘* Dear Aunt MacGregor,” is the address, after which the 
story comes as with impulsive eagerness : 

**Do you wonder that you have not heard from me in 
al] these many months? I do, now that I think of it, for 
in spite of land and sea that lies between us, I never had 
a joy or a sorrow before that I did not first tell you, and 
yet in these last Jong months, in which I have endured the 
misery of a life far worse than death, I have sent you no 
word of any kind. The only thing I ever kept from you 
I am going to tell you now. So prepare yourself to be 
terribly astonished, and to forgive me as you read. 

‘*You remember Harry Dering, who has been my sweet- 
heart ever since I was twelve, don’t you, and how I loved 
him when you were here and I was only fifteen? Well, 


auntie, dear, it wasa love that went with me from girlhood 
to womanhood, that grew with every day of my life, as it 


did with Harry, though he was eight years older than I, 
and, oh, so grand and splendid ! 

‘*He went up steadily in the navy and was made lieuten- 
ant, and when I was nearly eighteen he was ordered off on 
a three years’ cruise, and went to papa to ask his consent 
to our marriage before he should leave. Papa was rude, 
angentlemanly, and beside himself with anger. He first 
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refused, and then ordered Harry from the house, with the 
command that we should never see or hear of one another 
again ; and Harry went without a word, except to whisper 
to me as he passed, ‘Meet me to-night at Mercy’s.’ I 
answered yes with my eyes, and was determined that 1 

| would or die. LIexpected to be watched, but papa did not 
seem suspicious, so I had no trouble. 

**You remember Mercy Fremont, our dear friend ?~ 
well, when I reached there, she knew all of Harry’s plan 
and approved of it fully—that we should be married in 
spite of papa and in secret, If Harry had been a stranger 

| to us, I think I would have hesitated no matter how much 
| I loved him; but I knew papa had no right to object, 
except that he was poor, for you know how noble and 
good Harry always was, auntie, so I did not hesitate but a 
minute; then Harry and I and Mercy went in a carriage 
to a little church far out, and there we were married, I 
never for a moment felt that I was doing wrong, and ob, 
I was so happy when Harry kissed me and said : 

**My wife, nothing but death can separate us now |’ 

**In another week he went away to be gone three years, 
and I thought my heart would break. 

‘*I kept my secret for a year, at the end of which time 
papa began to press the suit of a rich old banker upon 
me, I tried every way to persuade him out of-the idea, 
but he was obstinate, first kindly so, teasing, coaxing ani 
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petting me, then he lost all patience and commanded me 
to marry him at a certain time. You know, auntie, that I 
inherit papa’s will and temper, so at this point I became 
as unmanageable as he, and told him that he might 
threaten and command until the end of the world that it 
would do no good, as I was already married. No need to 
describe the scene that followed ; he was simply too furi- 
ous to speak, and his looks frightened me, angry as I was. 
He listened to my hasty story, then ordered me from the 
room without another word, and did not speak to me 
again for three weeks, 

** At the end of that time he sent for me to come to his 
library. He was very pale, but kind, and said that he had 
been hasty because bitterly disappointed, not in anything 
concerning Harry’s character, but financially; that he was 
deeply involved, and my marriage with the old banker 
would have saved him ; but it was doubtless best as it was. 
J had a good husband, and whom he had always liked, 


and he would write to him that very day and express his | 


satisfaction. He wrote the letter while I sat there, and 
then I read it—such a kind, good letter—and I was per- 
fectly happy. In just a little while after that my letters 
from Harry began to be irregular, and grew worse and 
worse. I wrote constantly but received few answers, and 
at last they stopped altogether. I was nearly frantic with 
alarm, and papa seemed as anxious as I, He went to the 
mail departments and inquired daily, but nothing came: 
they could find no trace of letters having gone astray, so 
he told me, and at last we heard that the ship had been 
wrecked near the Indies, Harry’s name was not among 
the lost, but we knew he must be, and when I realized it 
J fainted and lay at the point of death for three months 
with terrible fever. I never knew anything to equal papa’s 
kindness and sympathy through all that time, and after- 


ward he was perfect devotion and care, So I got through 
another miserable year, and at the end of that time papa 
began about the old banker again, but in a different way. 
He appealed to my sympathy and love, and in the face of 
all his past kindness I was helpless. He said that utter 
rnin hung over his head, and that I could save him if I 


would, It made very little difference to me then what I 
did, life was so utterly, hopelessly worthless; besides, I 
wanted to help him if I conld—so I consented. The 
rich old man, older than papa, was notified of my consent, 
and showered diamonds upon me like rain, and the mar- 
riage day was set. 

**Oh, Aunt MacGregor, I cannot speak of my misery. 
Life seemed so hateful that I wanted to choke the very 
broath from my throat. Sometimes I went into such per- 
fect spasms of rage and despai~, that 1 was afraid I would 
kill myself, I stamped one of my new diamond necklaces 
all to atoms one day, and spit on the piles of satin and 
lace that were to be my wedding-dress. 

**A week from to-morrow was the day for my wedding, 
and eight days ago my maid came to me and said that a 
queer old woman wanted to see me at the basement-door. 
1 went down, and che first looked at me sharp, and mut- 
tered to herself, ‘Tal', brown eyes, brown hair, and 
dimple in her chin.’ Then, aloud, ‘What’s your name, 
please, miss ?° ” 

**Miss Rariden,’ I answered, a little surprised. 

** *Miss—excuse me, ma’am. I was ordered to be very 
particular. Miss Aildegarde Raridet ? 

***Yes. What do you wish ?” 

“*Well, Ihave a note, and I was ordered to give it right 
into Miss Hildegarde Rariden’s hand, or to no one, and 
she was to look just as you look ; so I guess you're the 
one,” 

** Somehow, I grew cold as ice, and was so faint I could 
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scarcely stand ; but I took it, then sat down in a chair 
before I could read it. It said: 

“Miss HitpEGARDE Rarrpen :—The other day a boat coming 
in brovght three men who were wrecked off the Indies some thir- 
teen months ago, and were made prisoners. One of them was 
very ill, and his comrades told me if I would take him in and take 
care of him for a while I would be well paid. Ididso. As soon 
as he came to his senses and found that he was once more in this 
country, he grew almost too wild to manage, and insisted on get- 
ting up and going on to New York at once. Jt was a dead impos- 
sibility, and when he found it so he told me his story—how you 
@nd he were married in secret, and how he had not heard from you 
for months past, and suspected your father had found out the 
marriage, and was trying at foul play, or something of the kind. 
I was much interested, and we finally hit on this plan of getting 
word direct to you. If you are true, and worthy all the worship 
and trust that poor man puts in you, you will come at once to 
3——, and at the end of the main street, in an old-fashioned red 
brick that faces the water, you will find your husband. 

“* Yours with respect, Hannau Dorwsx,’ 


‘Then, at the bottom, in Harry’s precious writing, only 
so weak and feeble : 

“ *« Hildegarde, in God’s name, what has parted us ? Why have 
all my letters come back to me? I will not believe it of you, and 
take this means of reaching you direct, as it will if you are still in 
the old home. Oh, my darling, I am too weak to write! Come to 
me, or I will die!’ 


‘Well, I managed some way not to faint, but to hide 
the precious paper in my bosom, and tell the old woman I 
would go at once, 

‘‘T rushed up-stairs, throwing my new diamond rings 
over the banisters as I went; then I put on the first hat 
and wrap I came across, took all the money I had, and 
rushed back down-stairs to the library. Papa was not 
there, so I scrawled over a piece of paper : 


““* Harry is alive. You have deceived me from the first, and I 
am going to him. Say what you please to the public, I wilkgell tho 
truth, and never spare you an atom, From the depths of my 
heart I wish you all the misery, ruin and disgrace possible; nor 
do I feel wicked ir so doing. As you have been an unnatural 
father, so will I be an unnatural daughter. I hope we will never 
see one another again.’ 


**T left it so, and as I ran out of one door I heard him 
enter the other. Papa, you know, when aroused and des- 
perate, is little less than a madman, and his high standing 
in the world is dearer to him than life itself. Iknewifhe 
pursued and canght me, he would hold me on any plea, 
would swear I was insane or anything, so you may imagine 
I flew as if I had veritable wings. 

«‘Tt was nearly dark, and I folt safe until, at the Sixth 
Avenue elevated station, I found that he was following me. 
I caught a glimpse of his face as the train moved off, just 
out of his reach, He swore and shouted a great reward to 
whoever would follow me, and 1 knew he would go.imme- 
diately and telegraph to every station or ferry to prevent 
my leaving the city. 

“T left the train at the next station and got down in the 
crowd again, mixed around aimlessly, so as to baffle any 
one who might be following me, and finally dropped into 
a dark cellar-way and hid an hour. After that I went into 
a second-hand store and traded my hat and cloak for plain 
dark ones, and went on without further trouble. 

“ T reached S—— next morning, found the house, and 
—I can scarcely write straight I am so excited even now— 
found my Harry, my own husband ; and—ob, auntie, can 
you imagine our meeting ? It was, and has been since, 
like heaven on earth to me, and he is growing better con- 
stantly, Assoon ashe is able to travel we sail for Europe, 
and our first direction shall be to you in dear old Scotland. 
lcan imagine you now meeting us with open arms. and 
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when in those arms, with your dear face close to mine, 1 
will tell you—the only mother I ever knew—all the partic- 
ulars of my story, and Harry’s life of hardship and bitter 
d.spair duing our separation, Until then every moment 
of my life will be devoted to him and to thanking God for 
bringing us together again, 

‘* We have heard nothing of papa or know nothing of 
Low the world murmurs over a runaway bride. Shut in 
this old house down by the sea, we have only each other, 
and seem shut out from the world and all future sadness 
or trouble. ‘lhe happiest woman who ever lived is the 
one who signs herself, with a heart full of love, 

** HILDEGARDE Ranipen.” 


HISTORICAL AMERICAN FLAGS. 

Ar the commencement of the American Revolution 
there was a variety of flags displayed in the revolte.l 
colonies. The Union flags mentioned so frequently in the 
newspapers of 1774 were the ordinary English ensigns 
bearing the Union Jack. These generally bore some 
patriotic motto, such as “Liberty,” ‘‘Liberty and 
Property ” and ‘*‘ Liberty and Union.” 

After the battle of Lexington the Connecticut troops 
displayed on their standard the arms of the colony, with 
the motto “Qui transtulit sustinet,” and later by an Act of 
the Provincial Congress, the regiments were distinguished 
by the colors of their flags—as for the Seventh, blue ; and 
for the Eighth, orange. The early ships of New York are 
said to have displayed a beaver, the device of the New 
Netherlands, on their ensigns, It is uncertain what flag, 
if any, was used by the Americans at Bunker Hill, The 
flag displayed by Putnam, of Prospect Hill, on July 18th 
following, was red, with ‘* Qui transtulit sustinet” on one 
side, and on the other side an ‘‘Appeal to Heaven.” This 
last motto was adopted April 29th, 1776, by the Provincial 
Congress of Massachusetts as the one to be borne on the 
flag of the Congress of the colony, a white flag with a 
green pine-tree. What flag Arnold carried in his expedi- 
tion to the Canadas is not known. 

The first armed vessel commissioned by Washington 
sailed under the “Pine Tree Flag.” The first repub- 
lican flag unfurled in the Southern States was blue, with 
a white cresent on the upper corner next to the staff, de- 
signed by Colonel William Moultrie, of Charleston, at the 
request of the Council of Safety, and was hoisted on the 
fortification of that city in September, 1775. The flag 
displayed on the east bastion of Fort Sullivan, afterward 
called Moultrie, on June 28th, 1776, was the same, with the 
word Liberty on it. On the west bastion waved the flag 
called the ‘*Great Union,” first raised by Washington at 
Cambridge, January 2d, 1776. They consisted of thir- 
teen alternate red and white stripes of the present flag of 
the United States, with the cross of St. George and St. 
Andrew emblazoned on the blue cotton in the place of tho 
stars, This flag was carried also by the fleet under the 
command of Commodore Esek Hopkins when it sailed 
from the Delaware Capes, February 17th, 1776. 

Hopkins had the device of a rattlesnake in the attitude 
of striking, with the motto, “Dun’t Tread on Me.” This 
emblem was suggested, probably, by the cuts displayed in 
the newspapers at the time, which presented a snake 
divided into thirteen parts, each bearing the abbreviation 
of a colony with the motto beneath: ‘‘Join or Die,” 
typifying the necessity of union. The snake was repre- 
sented generally with thirteen rattles, Sometimes it was 
cciled around the pine-tree at its base, and sometimes 
depicted at full length on a field of thirteen alternate red 
and white and red and blue stripes, 
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One day, 450 years ago, or thereabont, there knocked ‘at 
the gates of the City of Liineburg, on the Elbe, as strange 
atabble rout as had ever been seen by German burgher. 
There were 300 of them, men and women, accompanied by 
an extraordinary number of cuildren. They were dusky 
of skin, with jet-black hair and eyes; they wore strange 
garments ; they were unwashed and dirty even beyond the 
liberal limits tolerated by the cold-water-fearing citizens 
of Liineburg; they had with them horses, donkeys, and 
carts; they were led by two men whom they described as 
Duke and Count. These two alone were dressed in some 
kind of splendor, and rode richly caparisoned horses ; 
they were most courteous in manner ; they seemed careful 
to conciliate ; they talked among themselves a strange lan- 
guage, and they understood the Janguage of the country. 
All they asked was permission to camp for a few days out- 
side the gates, 

All the Lueneburgers turned out to gaze open-mouthed 
at these pilgrims, while the Duke and Count told the 
authorities their tale, whizsh was wild and romantic; even 
had they invented a story to suit their own objects, no 
other could so well have enlisted the sympathies of a 
credulous, kindly, uncritical and soft-hearted folk. Many 
years before, they explained, while the tears of penitence 
stood in the eyes of all but the youngest children, they 
had been a Christian community, living in orthodoxy, and 
therefore happiness, in a far-off country known as Egypt. 
The Luereburgers had heard of Egypt. Crusades had not 
been out of fashion more than 200 years, and people still 
told of dreadful things done in Egypt as well as in the 
Holy Land. 

Egypt, indeed, was about as well known to medieval 
Europe as it was to the Israelites under the Judges. Tho 
strangers came from Egypt. It was the land of the phanix, 
It was not far from the dominions of Prester John. It was 
the country of the Saracen and the Infidel. They were, 
then, a happy Christian flock. To their valley came the 
Saracens, an execrable race, worshiping Mahound, Yield- 
ing, in an evil hour, to the threats and persecutions of 
their conquerors, they—here they turned their faces and 
wept dloud—they abjured Christ. But thereafter they had 
no rest or peace, and a remorse so deep fell upon their 
souls that they were fain to arise, leave their homes, and 
journey to Rome in hope of getting reconciliation with 
the Church, They were graciously received by the Pope, 
who promised to admit them,back into the fold after 
seven years of penitential wandering. They had letters 
of credit from King Sigismund—would the Lueneburgers 
kindly look at them ?—granting safe conduct and recom- 
mending them to the protection vf all honest people, 

The Lueneberg folk were touched at the recital of so 
much suffering in a cause so good; they granted the re- 
quest of the strangers. They allowed them to encamp ; 
they watched in curiosity while the black tents were 
pitched, the naked babies rolled out on the grass, the 
donkeys tethered, and the brass kettle slung over the 
newly-kindled fire ; then they went home. The next day 
the strangers visited the town, In the evening a good 
many things were missed, especially those unconsidered 
trifles which a housewife may leave about her doorway. 
Poultry became suddenly scares ; eggs doubled in price ; 
it was rumored that purses bad been lost while their 
owners gazed at the strangers; cherished cups of silver 
were not to be found. Could it be that these Christian 
penitents, these remorseful backsliders, these seekers after 
holiness, these interesting pilgrims, so gentle of speech, 
so courteous and humble, were cut-purses and thieves? 


~—_ 
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The next day there remained no longer any doubt abort | people went tv see them, we are told, than ever crowded 


the matter at all, because the gentle strangers were taken 
in the act, red-handed. While the Lueneburgers took 
counsel, in their leisurely way, how to meet a case so un- 
common, the pilgrims suddenly decamped, leaving no- 


picked bones of the purloined poultry. Then Dogberry 
called unto him his brother Verges, and they fell to thank- 
ing God that they were rid of knaves. 

This was the first historical appearance of gypsies. 

It was a curious place to appear in. The mouth of the 
Elbe is a long way from Egypt, even if you travel by sea, 
which does not appear to have been the case; and a jour- 
ney on land not only would have been infinitely more 
fatiguing, but would, one would think, have led to some 
notice on the road before reaching Lueneburg. There, 
however, the 
@ypsies cer- j- 
tainly are first m 
heard of, and 
henceforth his- 
tory has plenty 
to say about 
their doings. 

From Luene- 
burg they went 
to Hamburg, 
Luebeck, Ro- 
stock, Griefs- 
wald, traveling 
in an easterly 
direction. They 
are mentioned 
as having ap- 
peared in Sax- 
ony, where they 
were driven 
away, as at 
Lueneburg, for 
their thievish 
propensities. 

They traveled 
through Swit- 
zerland, headed 
by their great 
Duke Michael, 
and pretending 
to have been 
expelled from 
Egypt by the 
Turks. 
Their 


story 


in these early years, though it varied in particulars, re- | 
| able, because, in the many medieval pictures which 
illustrate Jewish life and persecutions, the Semitic face is 


mained the same in essentials. In Provence they called 
themselves Saracens; in Swabia they were Egyptians, 
doomed to everlasting wanderings for having refused 
hospitality to the Virgin and Joseph; at Bile, where 
they exhibited letters of safe conduct from the Pope, 
they were also Egyptians. Always the Land of the 
Nile; always the same pretense, or it may be reminis- 
cence, of sojourn in Egypt ; always, to soothe the sus- 
picions of priests, faithful and submissive sons of the 
Church, 

From the very first their real character was apparent. 
They lie, cheat and steal at Lueneberg ; they lie and nteal 
everywhero; they tell fortunes and cut purses, they buy 
and sell horses, they poison pigs, they rob and plunder, 
they wander and they will not work. 

They first came to Paris in the year 1427, when more 
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to the Fair of Laudet. 
Nearly all had their ears pierced, and in each ear were 
one or two rings'of silver, which they pointed to as the 


| sign of noble birth. The men were very black, with friz- 
thing behind them but the ashes of their fires and the | 


zled hair ; the women were the ugliest and blackest crea- 
tures ever seen, with hair like a horse’s tail, and no other 
covering than a single shaggy robe, tied at the shoulders 
with acloth orcord. Inthe company were fortune-tellers, 
who looked into the hands of people, to!d them what 
had happened, and what was going to happen, so intro- 
ducing discord into many families. The worst was, that 
while they were thus engaged they contrived, either by 
magic or by the help of the devil, or by pure skill, to 
empty the pockets of everybody. 

They remained at St. Denis for a month, when they rv 
ceived perem) 
tory orders to 
quit for the 
usual reason. 

Lacroix gives 
an engraving 
of a picture of 
the sixteenth 
century, repre- 
senting the 
march of a 
gypsy troop ; it 
is an animated 
and _ spirited 
drawing. The 
central figure 
is a stalwart, 
well-dressed 
gypsy, evident 
ly the leader. 
The hair, the 
features, the 
eyes, the whole 
bearing of the 
man have a 
rakish, devil - 
may-care ox- 
pression, whicl: 
somehow or 
other, for we 
never see it 
now, we asso- 
ciate with the 
gypsy. He is 
typical and he 
is  unmistak- 


able. This striking gypsy face is, moreover, very remark- 


scarcely ever cau, ht at all; and yet the Jewish features 
would seem at first more marked than those of the 
Rommapy. After this wandering chieftain follow his 
people: the women on horses and donkeys, with littlo 
naked children in baskets; troops of boys and girls on 
foot; there are dogs, there are cats, there are baskets ; 
you have a tribe complete as it was 300 years ago. 

In the sixteenth century trouble began for the Roman 
folk. By this time their character was perfectly woll 
known. They were called Bohemians, Heathen, Gitanos, 
Pharaohites, Robbers, Tartars and Zigeuner. They had 
abandoned the old lying story of the penitential wander- 
ings; they were outcasts ; their hand was against every 
man’s hand; their customs were the same then as they are 
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described now by Leland or Borrow ; they were godless, 
having no religion; they lived without law, having no 
morality; they lived without order, having no social 


THEIR 


Persecution first begau iu Spain, and in 1492 they were 


ordered to quit forthwith. 
adapted tor the imitator of Ishmael, abounding as it does 


FRIENDS. 


Spain is a country beauifully 
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bonds ; they received into their ranks all comers without 
question ; they were predatory in their habits ; they would 


do no manner of work, 


| 


} 


in wild mountain retreats, such as those in which Don 
Quixote retired to lament his, Dulcinea. Tho gypsies 
left the roads and sought the mountains, When the order 
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told us. 

In France they were ordered to leave the country by 
Francis L, by Charles IX., and by Louis XIIL, in suc- 
cession. Here they seemed to have gradually amalgamated 
with the matois, mercelots and gqueux, the tramps and beg- 
gars. Duke Michael and Count Andrew gave way to ‘‘ le 
grand Cesre,” the chief of all the éruands ; they found hos- 


pitality and shelter in the Cours des Miracles of Paris, | 
Lyons and Bordeaux; and, with their brother-rogues, they | 
| No doubt the dancing of the girls and the palmistry of 


| the women were the chief attractive qualities of the 


made the yearly pilgrimage to pay homage and tribute to 
their chief at Ste. Anne d’Auray, in Brittany. 

In Italy, Denmark, the Netherlands and Sweden re- 
peated Acts were passed for their expulsion. In Germany 
the persecution against them was the longest and the most 
severe. It is not a hundred years since forty Hungarian 
gypsies were quartered alive, broken on the wheel and 
otherwise put to horrible deaths, on a charge of murder 
and cannibalism, for which another 150 were put in chains. 
But, like the Jews, whatever persecutions were instituted 
against them, their numbers did not decrease. If Hun- 
gary refused to receive them they tried Poland ; if Poland 
ordered them away they marched over the frontier into 
Russia. Maria Therese tried to make them settlo down. 
She caught 80,000, and ordered them by the strictest in- 
junctions to live in houses and work. We have not heard 
how the experiment succeeded. 

In general, however, the persecution was a bloodless 
one. There was a good deal of whipping at the cart’s tail, 
and a few hangings, but as a rule the injunction was 
simply what it is now—/o more on. 


**Pack and be out of this forthwith! 
D’you know you have no business here?’ 
*No; we hain’t got,’ said Samuel Smith, 
*No business to be anywhere.’ 
So wearily they went away, 
Yet soon were camped in t’other lane; 
And soon they laughed as wild and gay, 
And soon the kettle boiled again.” 


There were exceptions, In Flanders, a gypsy who was 
found in the country after Charles V.’s edicts, was sen- 
tenced to have his nose slit, his head shaven, his beard 
ent off, to he well flogged, and then to be driven across 
the frontier. One poor wretch, who had suffered these 
accumulated buffets three times, came back with a re- 
quest that they would be good enough to hang him, 
And in the same country gypsy women were known to 
give themselves up with a despairing entreaty that they 
might be put to death, even by the stake and the fire. 
But the Inquisition did not interfere with them, as being 
too poor and contemptible ; and in religious persecutions 
the gypsies were kindly allowed by all sides to have no 
religion at all. 

The English gypsies are first described in ananonymous 
work published in 1612, The author, S. R., dates their 
appearance in the country to the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, when, 2s he says, -*‘Certain Egyptians 
banished their country, belike not for their good condi- 
tions, arrived here in England, who, for quaint tricks and 
devices not known here at that time among us, were 
esteemed, and had unjust admiration, insomuch that many 
of our English loiterers joined with them, and in time 
learned their crafty cozening.” 

They rode through the country headed by Giles Hather, 
their king, and Callot, their queen. They went about in 
bands of thirty to ninety families, with light carts and 
donkeys; they told fortunes; stole any little thing that 
lay about; killed pigs with a poison which did not pre- 


| tents of the Bedawin. 
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vent their eating the flesh ; doctored and dealt in horses, 
‘They were suspected in Elizabeth’s reign of harboring 
priests ; they were confounded by the statutes with the 
English tramps—those Abraham men and Pikers who still 
exist, despised by the Roman folk, under the name of 
Chorodies and Kora-mengre; they are described in the 
** Adventures of Merritun Latrun.” 

As early as 1522 they were ordered to quit the country, 
and a fine—enormous for that time—of forty pounds was 
imposed on those who should import them. ‘The last fact 
is suggestive, showing that they were in some popularity, 


gypsies, 
In the last century they were suspected of stealing chil- 
dren ; and in 1740 two men were sentenced to be hanged, 


| and two women burned in the hand, for kidnapping a 


wretched girl named Elizabeth Canning, who had hidden 
herself for a very good and sufficient reason, and on her 
return to the social circle which she adorned, made up a 
story of kidnapping. It is satisfactory to know that, for 
perjury, she was sent to His Majesty’s plantations. 

The English gypsies have had the honor of producing 
several men of mark, especially in the annals of the P. R. 
They have also produced—at least, we like to think so— 
one great, very great man, John Bunyan. What else can 
the author of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’? mean when he 
says, ‘‘ My futher belonged to that rank which is meanest 
and most despised of all the families in the land”? 

Such, briefly told, are the annals of the gypsies. They 
are a separate, distinct, and persecuted race, like the Jews. 
Like them, too, they have their own language, their own 
facial and cranial peculiarities ; like them, they are scat- 


| tered over the whole of the world. Professor Palmer met 


them in Moab, and talked Rommany beside the black 
In Egypt, their pretended home, 
Mr. Leland found three distinct tribes of this people, 
though they could not or would not understand his Rom- 
many. Like theJews, too, they come from Egypt; ever;- 
body has noticed the resemblance, only it must not be car- 
ried toofar, The Rommany isa pariab, and descended from 
pariahs ; the Jew is an aristocrat. If the Rommany ever 
had a place of their own in the world, it has been forgot- 
ten ; the Jew never loses sight of his heritage among the 
hills of Judah. The Rommany has no vestige of religion, 
except when a little has been infused into him by his 
modern friends; from the Jew have come the two chicf 
religions of the world. At best, the Rommany is but a 
mockery of the Jew. Mr. Leland seems to go too far 
when he says: ‘‘ The poor gypsies would seem to a humor- 
ist to have been created by the devil, whose name they 
almost use for God, a living parody and satanic burlesque 
of all that human faith, doubt, or wisdom have ever ac- 
complished in their highest forms, . . . All over the 
world this black and God-wanting shadow dances behind 
the solid Theism of the ‘People.’ . . . How often 
have we heard that the preservation of the Jews is a phe- 
nomenon without equal? And yet they both live—tho 
sad and sober Jew, the gay and tipsy gypsy, Shemite and 
Aryan—the one eo ridiculously like and unlike the other 
that we may almost wonder whether Humor doesnot enter 
into the Divine purpose, and have its place in the destiny 
of man.” 

There have been other races kept apart from the world 
and preserved, a separate caste, The Cagots of Franco 
lived for centuries beside their countrymen, and neither 
married nor consorted with them, They had their own 
place in church, their own door of entrance, their own 
holy water, their own p'ace of burial; they married only 
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with each other, were marked by certain physical peculiar- 
ities, especially a malformation of the ear, had their 
places of resort, their dances, their songs, and their cus- 
toms, 

The Cagots, much more strongly than the gypsies, 
resembled the Jews. For they were a sedentary people ; 
their occupations took them among the rest of mankind, 
from whom they were separated by no lack of common in- 
terests, but solely by the barrier of an ineradicable preju- 
dice, It seemed as if the distinction was so strongly 
rooted that it would endure until the last Cagot was 
placed in the Cagot’s corner of the churchyard. But 
Cagotterie has passed away, and is forgotten save in 
proverbs, 

And in the same way ths gypsies are gradually disap- 
pearing before influences which doom them to destruction. 
The Crystal Palace, with the city of villas round it, covers 
the spot where, thirty years ago, the King of the gypsies 
hold his court ; the ‘‘ Potteries” of Latimer Road are gone, 
and there is a station of the District Railway in their 
place, I believe that the Shaftesbury Estate covers the 
fields where the gypsies loved ten years ago to pitch their 
Winter tents. The inclosure of commons, the reclamation 
of waste land, the improvements in farming, and, above 
all, the rural police, are rapidly driving these nomads off 
the roads and into the towns, where they will soon enough 
be absorbed in the population round them,, Already the 
old black blood has been crossed and recrossed ; the pure 
gypsy is as scarce as a black swan ; the old customs have 
been prevented ; the old language has been nearly lost ; 
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are the descendants of a vast number of Hindoos of the 
primitive tribes of Hindoostan, who were expelled or 
emigrated from that country early in the fourteenth 
century, and that they were identical with the two castes 
of the Doms and Nats—the latter being at the present day 
the real gypsies of India. 

The people have drawn around them a whole literature 
of inquiry and research, The names of Simson, Borrow, 
Pott, Grellmann, Liebech, Paspati, Smidt, which are 
readiest to our hand, have been quite recently supple- 
mented by the addition of Mr. Charles Leland and Pro- 
fessor E. H. Palmer. Rommany literature is like the 
Homeric ballads, inasmuch as it is entirely oral—unlike 
the Iliad, it is extremely limited in extent. Borrow, in 
his latest work, gives a few songs and pieces in verse, but 
the Rommany folk are not given to poetry. On the other 
hand, they are full of proverbs, parables, and quaint 
stories, of which Mr. Leland has collected a greatmumber. 
For instance : 

‘*When I was sitting in the forest under great trees, I asked a 
little bird to bring me a little bread, but it went away and I never 
saw it again. Then I asked a great bird to bring me a cup of 
brandy, but it flew away after the other. I never asked the tree 


overhead for anything, but, when the wind came it threw down to 
me a hundred ripe nuts.” 


The gypsy, observe, does not think of working for his 
bread, or his brandy, or his nuts, He asks in vain for the 
first two, and the third he gets without asking. The 
moral of this parable seems to be that luck is everything. 

Here are two others, each with its own moral appended : 


the traditions are forgotten, and, more extraordinary still, | 


among these godless tribes there had been awakened the 
semblance—call it the first rudimentary glimpse—of reli- 
gious belief ; and they like to be buried in consecrated 
ground. It is the beginning of the end, and in a few 
more years the gypsy encampment, picturesque with its 
tents, its bits of color standing out against the green 
hedge, its wood-fire smoke curling up among ‘the trees, 
and its bright-eyed girls, will be a memory and tradition 
of the past. ; 

Where did the gypsies really come from? In what 
country was the cradle of this race of wanderers? A 
question which has been answered in a hundred ways ; the 
wildest theories have been advanced, and on the slender- 
est grounds. They wandered from the province of Zeu- 
gitana in Africa ; they were fugitives from the City of 
Singara in Mesopotamia, driven out by Julian the Apos- 
tate; they came from Mount Caucasus; their name, 
‘‘ Zigeuner,” is a corruption of Sarscener ; they are the 
Canaanites whom Joshua dispossessed ; they are Egypt- 
ians ; they are Amorites, All these theories are based 
upon their names, Other origins are assigned them from 
the peculiarities of their customs and language ; they are 
fakirs ; they are the remains of Attila’s Huns ; they are 
the descendants of Cain; they are German Jews, who, 
during the dreadful persecution of the fourteenth century, 
betook themselves to the woods and remained there till 
the troubled times passed over; they are Tartars, 
separated from Timur’s hosts about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century ; they are Circassians, driven away from 
their homes by this very Timur with his Tartars ; they arc 
Bohemians; they are Sudras from India. All these 
opinions ard many more are enumerated at length in 
Grellman, and quoted by everybody who has written on 
the subject. 

As we write these lines, we read that M. Bataillard, who 
has made the gypsies his study for many years, has in the 
press a paper in which he attributes altogether a new 
origin to them. Mr. Charles Leland’s opinion is that they 


| “Onee the cat went to see her cousin, thethare. And thero 
came a hunter, and the cat scrambled up the hill, farther up, up a 
tree; and there she found a bird’s nest. But the hare ran down 
the hill, far down into the country. 

“Bad luck sends a poor man further down, but it causes a great 
man to rise still more. 

“On a day a poor man had a dog that used to steal things and 
enrry them home for his master — meat, money, watches and 
spoons. A gentleman bought the dog, and made a great deal of 
money by showing him at fairs. 

“Where rich men can make money honestly, poor men have to 
steal.” 


More of the wisdom of the Egyptians has been collected 
by Mr. Barrow. Here is some of it : 


“My father, why wero worms made? My son, that moles 
might live by eating them. My father, why were moles mado ? 
My son, that you and I might live by catching them. My father, 
why were you and I made? My son, that worms might live by 
eating us. 

“The true way to be a wise man is to hear, see and bear in 
mind, 

“What good is there in the Rommany tongue? There is 
plenty, plenty of good in it; plenty of our people would have been 
transported or hung but for the old, poor, Roman language. A 
word in Rommany said in time to a little girl, and carried to the 
camp, has caused a great purse of money and other things which 
lad been stolen to be stowed under ground; so that when tne 
constables came they could find nothing, and had not only to let 
the gypsy they had taken up go his way, but also to beg his 
pardon. 

‘The man who has not the whip-hand of his tongue and his 
temper is not fit to go into company. 

“Tt is not a wise thing to say you have been wrone. If you 
allow you have been wrong, people will say you may be a very 
honest fellow, but you are certainly a very great fool.” 


Add to these pithy sayings some of the proverbs and 
clearer phrases collected by Mr. Leland. They are as wise 
as Captain Burton’s Syrian Proverbs: 


** When the wind is high move your tent to the other side of tho 
hedge; i.e., change your side according to the cireumstanees. 

“Naver buy a handkerchief or choose a wife by candle-lieht, 

“Nice reeds make nice baskets. i 
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— poet who married, not all at 
once, but in succession, no 
fewer than three servant-girls, 
Partly to escape the obvious 
ridicule which attached to so 
literal an obedience to the 
well-known Horatian advice, 
this divine burd gave out that 
bis third wife was a genius, 
and published verses, written 
by himself, under his wife's 
name. No one failed to see 
through the trick, but the 
poet’s vanity was gratified. 
This is not quite what Charles 
Leland, Professor Palmer, and 
Miss Janet Tuckey have done, 
but it is something like it. 
We could almost have wished 
that they had published these 
volumes as a professed collec- 
tion of genuine Rommany 
songs, translated by three 
Gorgios. Then we might 
have had a very pretty con- 
troversy like that over Ossian. 
It may not yet be too late. 
Meantime they have produced 
a book full of their own poems 
in Rommany and English, 
which reminds one of Sterne’s 
celebrated tale from the col- 
lections of Slawkenbergius, 
inasmuch as it is impossible 

“ It's like a kiss, good for nothing unless divided between two. | to tell whether the English or the Rommany was written 
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** Don’t ask for a thing when you can’t get it. first. Let us take one as an example of the poetry a 


“ It is always the largest fish that falls back into the water. . : . 
“There may be adversity in a large house as well as in a small gypsy might make—if he was not a gypsy, and knew 


one, how. It is a spirited little sketch by that learned pun- 
“ Keep it a secret in your own heart and nobody will know it. | dit, who, when he is not reading Sinaitic inscriptions, 
“Clean water never came from a dirty place. loves to sit on the grass and talk to the Rommany folk : 
** Behind bad luck comes good luck. 
“There is a sweet sleep at the end of a long road. 


“ Mebbe you've heard it’s the Rommany way 
** Wait till the moon rises. 


: “ To say that religion lies; 
“An ass that carries you is better than a horse that throws you But 1 know it’s all trae what the parsons say, 


a," For I saw the Devil himself one day, 
The result is smull, when the most ardent admirer of the With these ’ere blessed eyes. 

eypsies has set down all he 

knows and he learned from 

them, They have few tradi- 

tions, and those of no import- 

ance; their literature is the 

very scantiest that ever ad- 

orned a people, and their 

proverbs, thongh some of 

them, as we have seen, are 

good, amount, when they are 

all written down, to no more 

than Sancho Panza would 

reel off in the course of a ten 

minutes’ sitting on the seat of 

justice in Barataria. Their 

latest admirers, Messrs, Leland 

and Palmer, doubtless feelin« 

that the belongings of gypsy- 

dom wanted completeness, 

have attempted to remedy 

this baldness by the creation 

of a purely Rommany litera- 

ture, 

There was once a [French HUNGARIAN GYPSIES ON THE MOVE. 
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* T was campin’ out in a fleld one night, 
Lat I couldn't sleep one wink; 
For I suddenly got a sort of a fright, 
And I fancied the donkey warn’t all right— 
Now ‘twas prophecy, that, I think. 


“ Then I says, ‘I'll take a look around,’ 
So out in the air I went, 
And then in the dim half light I found 
Thut the donkey was standin’ safe and sound, 
A-grazin’ outside the tent. 


“*Come up,’ I says, says I to the moka, 
For him and me was friends; 
An’ he allus knew me when I spoke, 
An’ he used to canter up and peke 
His nose into my hands. 


“ But this ‘ere timo, and I needn’t say 
That I thought it rather rum, 
Though he stood as still as a lump of clay, 
Yet the furder he seemed to get away 
The nigher I tried to come. 


* At last he wandered out of sight, 
And I knew when day came round, 
That the donkey I’d followed all through the night 
Was the Devil himself—for when ’twas light 
I saw my own in ths peund, 


“It’s a wrong idea most folks have got, 
That Rommany chaps like me 
Haven’t any dear God to look after the lot; 
Yor the Devil he tempts us quite as hot 
As any one else you tee.” 


This is a real story, told by a gypsy in Suffolk, who 
firmly believed that he had actually seen the devil in the 
likeness of his own donkey. Why not? 

This little volume of verse is full of good reading. The 
three writers seem to have divided their work on a regular 
plan. Miss Tuckey took the sentiment. She tel!s how 
the lady of the Gorgios, the Queen, sent knitted socks and 
blankets for the twins born in Windsor Park. She touches 
the fountain of tears, and tries, not unsuccessfully, to show 
how these ignorant wanderers may feel what beauty, pic- 
turesqueness and pathos liealong their lives. It isoverdone, | 
perhaps; if gypsies talked and felt as Miss Tuckey does, 
they would not be gypsies any longer. Professor Palmer, 
on the other. hand, gives his gypsies as they are, without 
any varnish. The Roman folk, with him, are the grown- 
up children which Leland calle them. One of tuem has 
his hatchet taken from him, and cries over it like a child 
overatoy., They toll their tricks and cheateries to each 
other, and look for applause: 


“*Oh! where have °o: been, my bonny fad ?” 
*Oh! I have been up at ‘2 fair, my boys, 
With a hack to sei., 
And I cheated 5 swell, 
And all for the iove of the gypsy boys.’ 


“*Oh! where have you been, old mother, to-day ? 
*Ohi I have been up at the farm, my boys; 
4nc [ needn’t say how 
doctored a sow, 
#».° ail for the love of the gypsy boys.’” 


They have a dance, and a most enjoyable free fight ; 
they show themselves in their true colors, as innocent of a 
conscience or a soul as Panurge; as utterly devoid of 
morality, shame, or religion as any animal of the field; 
they live in terror of the law, and lament the absence cf 
friends who are in trouble : 


“You knows Mat Lovell, sir, of course, 
Who lost his wife some years ago? 
He’s took for stealin’ of a horse, 
And got three years for doin’ so, 


* but—hang them magistrates, I say!— 
By my dead father this I swears: 
The chap as took that horse away 
Ain’t in the shirt that Matthew wears! 


Why didn’t I give evidence, 

If I knew that? Ah, there's the rub; 
I couldn’t speak for the defense, 

'Cos my old man had done the job. 


“ He oughter ‘proved a hali bi, 
Said where he’d been and what about? 
Poor fellow! Ah, he dursn’t try; 
They'd hang him if they found that out." 


I think these verses unrivaled in their suggestiveness, 
especiaily the last, 

Mr. Leland’s contributions to this unique volume per- 
take of Professor Palmer’s realism and Miss Tuckey’s sen- 
timent. He is the philosopher of Rommany; he thinks, 
which no gypsy ever did yet. Thus, is this a likely sort 
of thing to findin Rommany? The gypsies, turned out 
of one encampment, make themselves equally happy in 


another. 
“And as they settled down below, 
I could but think upon the bliss 
’Twould be to many men I know, 
To move as lightly ‘out of this.’ 
Out of this life of ‘ morning calls,’ 
And weary work and wasted breath; 
These prison cells of pictured walls, 
When they are always ‘bored to death,’” 


Charles Leland tells his stories—racy stories, too, most 
of them—with the entrain and viger which belong to him, 
but he adds to the gypsy narrative that indescribable 
tonch which marks the Gorgio. He has not been able to 
escape from himself. 

We can scarcely hope that the Rommany folk will take 
this book to themselves and assimilate its contents, ‘That 
would be a literary phenomenon without a parallel, 
Poems have been written in the Creole patois of Mauri- 
tius, Bourbon, and Trinidad, but the negroes and mulat- 
toes have not taken to singing them. Still the worl 
deserves to live as a monument of literary ingenuity, and 
a tribute to the possibilities of the Rommany tongue, 

Before many years the book will be a funeral monue 
ment, a sepulchre in which the language of an extinct 
race will lie enshrined, Our grandchildren will never sce 
the gypsy tent; that kettle which suggests unbounded 
richness of flavor—slung up over the fire of sticks; tho 
barefooted, brown little children ; the black-eyed “ juvas ”; 
the old crone who hobbled to the front, equaily ready with 
a blessing or a curse; thedonkeyand the cart, What will 
they sigh after, those bereaved grandchildren, when their 
civilization sits heavy as lead upon them, heavier than it 
is upon us ? 

In these times, when the “* world is too much with us,” 
we can turn our thoughts to the careless rovers who have 
no care about getting or spending, who live for the day, 
and perish like the leaves; but in what vague envy will 
posterity take refuge? Perhaps there will be no moro 
leafy lanes allowel by farmers; perhaps there will be no 
green spaces left uncultivated ; perhaps there will be no 
forest glades in England; certainly, and without any 
doubt, there will be no more tramps, Abraham men, 
routers, or Rommany folk. They will all belong to that 
land of shadows where the soulless Autolycus chants his 
ditty. 


Wonk is & necessity in one way or another to all ot u:. 
Overwork is of our own making, and, like all self-imposed 
burdens, is beyond our strength. 


LONGEVITY OF THE OYSTER. 


THE GRAVE OF CHARLOTTE TEMPLE. 


Amone the countless throng who daily pass and repass 
Trinity Church, New York, how many know that within a 
few feet of the crowded thoroughfare of Broadway is a 
grave which covers all that remains of a once beautiful 
and fascinating woman, the record of whose sorrows has 
dimmed the eyes of thousands. No date of birth, no in- 
dication of family, and no date of death appear on the 
stone that covers the grave of Charlotte Temple, whose 
tragic story, once the theme of every circle, is probably 
unknown to the greater number of young readers, 

The most beantiful girl in New York—so it is claimed— 
Lad attracted the attention of a young officer, a member of 
one of England’s oldest and proudest families, who, with 
his regiment, entered the city when the British entered 
New York after the battle of Long Island. Charlotte, 
then only seventeen, was wooed and won by the young 
officer. He deserted, and then—the old story—she soon 
after died of a broken heart, A little daughter which she 
left was tenderly cared for, and at a proper age was taken 
to England, had a fortune of $10,000 settled upon her by 
the head of her father’s family, the late Earl of Derby, 
grandfather of the present Lord Stanley. She, like a true 
daughter and true woman, returned to New York and 
erected the monument that now marks the mother’s grave. 
The inscription upon it was engraved upon a solid tablet 
of brass, an inch in thickness, heavily plated with silver, 
and thus it read: 


SacRED TO THE Memory of CHARLOTTE TEMPLE, 
AcrEp 19 Years. 


The filial duty performed, she returned to England and 
lived a life of unobtrusive piety and usefulness, The 
plate placed upon the stone that marked the grave was 
supposed to be of solid silver, and tempted the cupidity of 
certain vandals, who, with hammers and chisels, suc- 
ceeded in prying it from the slab, They were never de- 
tected, Many years afterward some good Samaritan 
caused the simple name of Charlotte Temple to be cut 
underneath the excavation, There it may be seen, within 
a few feet of Broadway, by any one who will take the 
trouble to look through the iron-railing. 


THE EAR-SHELL AND THE WOMEN-DIVERS OF 
JAPAN, 


Tue daily food of 35,000,000 of people who inhabit the | 


Japanese archipelago is fish and cereals, Animal flesh is 
not a regular article of diet. Millet in the north, rice in 
the south, with fie! for the staple. The good daily food 
of Ebisu, who was once a fisherman. His idol is found in 
most houses among the lower classes. 

All is fish that. comes to the Japanese net. Rare is the 
living thing in the sea that is not put to use, Shark’s 
flesh is chopped into a kind of paste, and sliced carp is 
eaten raw. Shell-fish are delicacies, and the awabi, or 
‘sea-ear,” is a favorite article of fresh and dried food. 

It is something like an immense clam, except that it 
has but one shell, and fastens itself to the rocks below 
tidewater. Through a row of holes which perforate the 
shoulder or convex ridge of the shell, it sends out its ten- 
tacles, and breathes, From the fact that it holds on to 
the rock with its stomach, which also serves as a foot, it is 
called a gastero-pod, 

Cleansed of its fleshy pulp, the ‘‘ear-shell”’ is often seen 
in our country, the iridescent surface being used for in- 
laring fine articles, and for making buttons, It is 
** mother-o’-pearl,” though in this case the mother has no 
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children ; for I never heard of any gems being found in 
the haliotis. 

Why the men do not go after this kind of game, bunt 
leave the women to do the diving, I have never unde - 
stood. Certain it is that the girls and women excel as 
divers, 

While living in Echizen, on the west coast of Japan, in 
1870, I accompanied a party of fishermen to their grounds, 
and watched the mermaids at their work. Spite of the 
cold and wind, the women stripped to the waist, being 
covered below with a short garment of woven siraw. 
Those who went among the rocks, where the boat could 
not follow, had each a busket strapped to her back, and a 
knife in her belt. 

Deftly plunging into the deep water, they remained 
under a full minute, Sliding their knives under the shells 
they tossed them into their baskets, and after a short time 
swam to the boats and emptied their loads, When the 
boats could follow them the sculls were shipped, and the 
waiting-men relieved the divers of their spoil as fast as 
they came up. 
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LONGEVITY OF THE OYSTER, 

Tue two oysters in question measure, one seven inches 
long and three and a half wide, the other seven and a half 
inches long and four inches wide. The shells are quite 
heavy, and for their size the oysters are not so large as 
might be inferred ; but they were eaten, and the verdict 
was that one was good and the other fair. The age of an 
oyster may be reckoned by counting the lines in the de- 
pression or groove of the hinge of the bivalve. These 
lines truly indicate the layers or annual shell growths, being 
really the anterior extremity of the annual shell deposits. 
Now, in the upper groove there were five of these annual 
layer-lines in a quarter of an inch, and in the lower groove 
there were, as nearly as we could make ont, three lines 
and a third of a line in a quarter of an inch, which would 
give thirty of these annual lines for the upper groove and 
thirty in the lower groove, all of which would tally with 
the tradition that the bivalve was thirty years old. 

Two points are established by the above: First, the 
great longevity of the oyster—the specimens were in ex- 
cellent condition, and there was nothing about them to 
disprove the belief that if allowed to lie undisturbed they 
might have lived and grown ten years longer—and second, 
that an oyster may be good and palatable food at a great 
age, 


Cutnrese Beps.—There are two kinds of Chinese bes, 
and both are arranged for a complete shutting in by 
means of hanging-curtains and tapestry. The expensive 
kind is like a sort of cage, having a flat wooden roof, just 
the size of the bed proper, supported at a height of about 
eight feet from the floor on four corner posts and two in- 
termediate ones. ‘Then there is a sort of frieze, or entabla- 
ture work running around horizontally, above and below, 
so that when you are in bed you are safely penned in a 
sort of cage, and cannot possibly tumble out. The carv- 
ings on these beds are sometimes very rich, and they cost 
much ; but the ordinary and cheaper kind is made of two 
frames of wood, shaped something like the skeleton of an 
old-fashioned ‘‘settle,”” which are stood up on the floor, 
facing each other. A mattress is placed on the projecting 
parts of these frames, and a couple of slight sticks across 
the top; then curtains and hangings shut all in, Inside 
there is a cotton quilt, laid on the mattress frame, The 
occupant of the bed lies on this, having a little roll of 
stuff for the head, and for a covering a thick cotton quilt. 


NED AND JACK. 


NED AND JACK. 


When the ship is but a speck ) Is Jack only in a faint If you ask the truth of Jack— 
To the landsman’s feeble eye, That his blue eyes open wide | Did he faint, or was he dead ? 
Sailors, lying on the deck, At this rough-and-ready saint Was his little soul brought back 
Feel at home with sea and sky Who, to save him, would have died? By the earnest prayer of Ned ? 
When the land’s no longer seen In amazement all start back; 
Light of heart the sailor is; How they look, and listen, too— 
Nothing sea and sky between “*Ned, don’t die,” says little Jack ; 
ut that gallant ship of his! | “Who'll masthead me, if you do?” 


Pretty Jack, with curly hair, So both lived to play their parts 

Sunny eye and saucy lip, Death retreated from them far 
Heart to love and soul to dare, Sailors have such tender hearts 

Is the darling of the ship! And such simple creatures are! 
Mother’s pet at mother’s knea And I doubt, when all is said, 

Only yesterday, it seems— Which shows best in white an! black : 
Now a sailor-boy is he, An old sailor like our Ned 

Mother sees him but in dreams! Or a sailor-boy like Jack ! 


Sach a dashing little rogue! In a cottage that I know 
Such a loving little coax! Both are welcome as the sun; 
With a tiny touch of brogue, One, because it must be so— 

To enhance his funny jokes; T’other, for the sake of one: 
With his childhood’s innocence, In the mother’s heart and home 
And the color cf the skies, Ned may to the best aspire 
And a charming impudence I have often seen him come 

Lighting his audacious eyes! ! To his corner by the fire. 


What can te)] us ?—who can say ? 
Answer none this earth may give: 

Ve but know that Ned did pray— 
We but knowthat Jack did live! 
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Jack is ailing—all deplore! 
Jack is ill and joy has fled; 
Jack is dying—ah, no more! 
Yes, alas! for—Jack is dead! 
Gray old heads hang down in grief, 
O’er rough cheeks tears trickle fast; 
Strapping oaths give no relief 
So they turn to prayer at last. 


Then an aged seaman said, 
“Let me die instead of him; 
Take a worn-out craft instead 
Of a wherry tight and trim: 
All my spars are getting loose— 
Ropes and rigging are not taut; 
Ned is useless—Jack’s of use— 
Give the thing a moment's thought!” 


THE UCETTER “8S”; 
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A DISCOVERY. 


HE LEIFTER “S*: On, THE. HOCEL YN Sim. 


By INDE. 


Cuartern XIV.—Srtrep sy Srer into THE GRAVE. 


A rortnicut had elapsed since the news of Bernard’s 
death reached Jocelyn Hall, and in all the whole fortnight 
Winifred had never appeared outside of her own apart- 


boundaries. 
Fulke bad taken upon himself the mission of proving 
beyond a doubt the fact of Bernard’s decease, and had de- 


parted for the city, to follow the young fellow step by | 


step to the grave. General Jocelyn announced his inten- 
tion of investigating the matter thoroughly, but Fulke 
heard it with insolent, taunting sarcasm. 

** Perhaps you think I am going to give you a chance to 
slip off to Europe again ?” he sneered. 

‘What do you mean, Fulke ?” demanded his uncle, 
looking up in some perplexity. ‘I have no idea of going 
abroad again.” 

** How do I know that ? 
not concocting some plausible excuse to dodge this bargain 
with me ?” he demanded, scowling in saturnine bitterness 
at the startled, shocked expression of Hugh Jocelyn’s 
countenance, as it dawned upon him that he was no better 
than a prisoner, under this lynx-eyed, suspicious surveil- 
lance, 


“Is that your meaning ?” slowly ejaculated the owner | 


of Jocelyn Hall, a deep-red flush mounting to his very 

brow. ‘Do you suppose that my word is nothing ?” 
“‘Confound your word !” rudely interrupted Fulke, 

taking up his hat. ‘‘I wouldn’t give the snap of my 

finger for your word. A criminal flying for his life doesn’t 

let words count for much, No, you will stay here until 
Vol. XIV., No. 2—13, 


How do I know that you are | 


every letter of my terms has been complied with. You are 
not in the clutches of the law, but I beg to remind you 


| that you are in my elutches, and I don’t mean to let go 
ments, and Fulke had never appeared inside of the Jocelyn | 


until Winifred is my wife ; then you may go to the devil, 
for aught I care. But a bargain is a bargain, and you 
don’t stir from this place until you have come up to time 
in every particular.” 

Hugh Jocelyn Jeaned back in his chair and closed his 
eyes. This degradation was more than he could bear. A 
thin ray of sunshine strayed in between the leaves of the 
luxuriant creeper, and seemed to reveal, in startling dis- 
tinctness, the haggard misery of his aspect. He had 
grown old in these last few weeks, so heavily freighted 
with shame and suffering. 

‘*T can see to this matter as well as yourself,” resumed 
Fulke, standing near the door, and not troubling himself 
to consult with any one upon the subject. Fulke laid 
down the law with inexorable roughness, sharpened by the 
morbid hatred in his heart for the Jocelyns, ‘‘ I propose 
to go to town by the night express, and hunt up the 
details of Jocelyn’s death, since Winifred insists upon it. 


| I am certainly quite as much interested as yourself, and in 


the meantime I require you to remain here. It’s not half 
so bad,” he continued, with a sardonic jocoseness, ‘‘ as the 


| penitentiary—indeed, I prefer it to any prison I know of ; 


but, then, I am not a candidate for a cell, you know, and 
probably never will be. Ishall return at the earliest possi- 
ble moment, when my proof is conclusive, and lay it before 
Winifred,” and Iulke banged the door aftor him angrily as 
he took his departure, 
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He had said he would tighten the vise upon Hugh 
Jocelyn, and Eulke had kept his word with deadly pre- 
cision. 

A fortnight had elapsed—a fortnight of suspense to all 
save the Frenchwoman. fhe had never been in such 
vivaeious spirits—her color glowed with a hectic brightness 
only rivaled by the gaudy hues of her toilet. 

A telegram announced Fulke’s reappearance at Jocelyn 
Hall that atternoon. He would dine with them, and de- 
sired especially to see Winifred. How Winifred received 
this news no one knew save Mammie Jane, and she held 
her peace, only dropping mysterious hints among the 
servants about her ‘‘poor young miss.” Marie received 
it with hilarious delight, and made an elaborate toilet an 
hour carlier than usual, and descended to the library to 
wait for that ‘* savage,” as she always termed him in her 
own deprecating way. 

‘* And, Marie, when the talking is over the eating will 
begin, will it ?” demanded old Madame Frissae, clutching 
her dress-skirt, just as Marie was about to trip down-stairs, 

**Ah, mon Dieu! Yes, yes,” was the impatient answer. 

“And you will not chatter so long as to make the 
dinner wait, will you ?” 

**Imbecile ! no.” 

**And, Marie, Maris, wait one moment. Let the talk- 
ing be short, mon enfant, so the eating will soon come. 
We can talk always, but such eating is divine. Ah, mon 
Dieu! don’t let the talking be much, Think of the soups 
and the patés and the jellies, and—and—the iced wine 4 

But Marie had disappeared. She found the general in 
the library, and a few minutes later Fulke’s homely, 
coarse visage appeared among them, The sinister triumph, 
the ill-suppressed exultation visible to the wary eyes of 
the Frenchwoman, told its own story. ‘‘He has had the 
best of it this time,” Marie eagerly concluded, as she rang 
the bell and sent a message to Winifred. Hugk Jocelyn 
asked no questions and Fulke made no revelations, 
three waited for Winifred, and after some delay Winifred, 
pale, but exquisitely lovely, glided into the room, 
sat down beside the general, vouchsafing Fulke the merest 
possible greeting, and never once allowing her glance to 
rest upon him. Her toilet was strangely sombre, and 
utterly devoid of ornament, but Fulke’s gaze seemed, as it 
always did, to devour her loveliness with a rapturous ad- 
miration. 


*“*T have obeyed your command, Winifred,” he said, | 
| her chair slowly and made a step toward the door, 


drawing out a roll of papers and laying them on the table 
before him. 


it is here. On Tuesday, you remember, March 6th, Ber- 
nard Jocelyn left the station by the 11:30 train, with John 
Devéy as an attendant. He reached the City of New York 
at three the following morning. The testimony of the 
hackman who drove them to the hotel ; roves that his con- 
dition bordered upon helpless exhaustion, and the evi- 
dence of the night-clerk of the City Hotel is to the effect 
that Devéy ordered coffee, with the hope of reviving him. 
Instead of reviving him, hesank rapidly from bad to worse, 
and in less than an hour all efforts to rally him failed—in 
less than an hour Bernard Jocelyn was dead. And here 
lot me state, by way of explanation, a fact none of us un- 
derstood at the time: John Devéy was not to ship on the 
Arcturus. Instead of that, he was to sail the next morn- 
ing on some whaling vessel, and did sail. Naturally, his 
arrangements were hurried. He consulted the clerk and 
landlord of the City Hotel, The clerk and landlord in- 
sisted upon removing the remains to an undertaker’s. 
Devéy procured a conveyance, and placing the dead man 
within, took the address_of several undertakers, and at 


All | 


She | 
of Marie—‘‘ if Winifred desires it, the inquiry can be con- 
tinued, 


**T have collected, at great labor and trouble, | 
every shred of evidence of Bernard Jocelyn’s dedth, and | 


cousin, too, you remember, 
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dayligit on the morning of the 7th drove from the door 
of the City Hotel. There the evidence of the clerk and 
landlord is strengthened by the evidence of the sea-chest, 
rugs and traveling accoutrements of the Arctic voyage— 
and there the evidence of clerk and landlord and Jocelyn’s 
luggage ceases. ‘That far, and no further, they go; their 
evidence proves his death, But deeming that unsatisfac- 
tory, I at last discovered an undertaker who prepared for 
the grave and buried the body of an unknown man an- 
swering the description of Bernard Jocelyn—in fact, it 
must have been Bernard Jocelyn— but while the evi- 
dence of his death is overwhelming, the evidence of his 
burial is meagre and uncertain, John Devdy sailed at 
sunrise ; he had no time to do more than hastily consign 
the remains to some undertaker, without concerning him- 
self with their destination. He did this, and nothing 
more. I can place the matter in the hands of skillful de- 
tectives, and have another possible chance of ascertaining 
his grave—if Winifred desires it.” Fulke paused and 
looked fixedly at Winifred, whose downcast eyes had 
never been lifted from the floor. She sat like a statue, in 
marble rigidity, only her breast heaved painfully, and her 
lips were compressed in unnatural firmness. ‘If Wini- 
fred desires it,” repeated Fulke, 

*‘Did you say that he is dead ?” asked Winifred, in a 
strained, mechanical voice. 

**T have the testimony of four men connected with tho 
hotel that he died there between the hours of four ani 
five on the morning of March 7th,” answered Fulke, refer- 
ring to his papers. 

**Did they see him die ?” she demanded again. 

**They were all present at the time of his death,” was 
the brief response, while Fulko’s gaze searched her coun- 
tenance with a keen scrutiny. 

**Ah, mon Dieu/—the magnificent Bernard,” softly 
ejaculated Marie, hiding her exultant face behind the con- 
venient fan, ‘‘I knew it would be his death; the doctor 
assured us of that.” 

‘If Winifred desires it,” resumes Fulke, taking no heed 


It may be a satisfaction to know where he was 
buried, but it does not affect the fact of his death,” 
Winifred made a faint arresting gesture. 
**Tt does not matter ; let him rest in peace ; it cannot 
help him now,” she said, in that far-away, hopeless voice. 
‘*There is nothing more for me to hear.” She roso from 


‘‘ Winifred,” interposed Fulke, facing her resolutely, 
‘**there is something more for you to hear. I havo taken 
this pains to inquire about your cousin, because you de- 


| clined to appoint the day of our marriage until your 


kindly interest was satisfied. I have complied with your 
wishes without meddling with your motive. He was my 
You have stretched the limit 
of my patience. I refuse to wait another hour. I refuse 
any quibble or excuse, I demand of you now what day 
you will be my wife, and you dare not fail to answer me.” 

She averted her eyes with a shudder of horror; she 
would not look at him—nor did she look at Marie, She 
ranked both as her bitterest foes, achieving their purpose 
across the yawning grave of her Bernard. And she dared 
not acknowledge that it was of her husband they coldly 
told her, dared not endanger her father’s life, and, as 
Frlke said, she dared not fail to answerhim, She averted 
her eyes as a terrible loathing’ crept into her pale, beauti- 
ful face. 

“Tt does not matter,” she said, with difficulty, while 
Fulke waited, a wild, eager suspense even in his well- 
trained features. ‘If a marriage with you means peace 
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and freedom for papa, it can be when you please, 
not matter to me; I give my life for his.” 

That is just what it means, Winifred, to him,” quickly 
replied Fulke. 

**Papa,” she said, with a gasp, ‘‘ make the bargain and 
save yourself, I wil do as you wish. You are all I have,” 

“This is Thursday ; will you marry me to-day two 
weeks ?” demanded Fulke, approaching a step. But as he 
approached she receded, with always that loathing in her 
fair face. ‘This day fortuight—shall that be our wed- 
ding-day ?” 

Faintly, in the dead, lreathless silence, Winifred uttered 
the futal monosyllable he wrung from her at last—‘‘ Yes,” 


It does | 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE CURSE HAS COME HOME AT LAST. 


;. ARIE FRISSAE was in her element. 
IS In all her life she had never spent 
_ 80 much money, or given orders ad 
, libitum for such beautiful things ; so 
many laces and satins and silks ‘‘ for 
| Winifred,” she averred. But, oddly 
enough, one after another of mag- 
nificent new dresses was added to 
“» the Frenchwoman’s wardrobe, until, 
| as she ecstatically told her mother, 


Or, 


it was fit for a princess, 

** He, he, Marie !” giggled the old 
woman, ‘‘it is fine enough, but the 
clothes are nothing. It is the eat- 
ing, the wonderful eating—ah, me! 

You will never go away from here, 
will you, ‘Marie ? Ishould like to live here forever, and 
eat these grand dinners. I don’t want to go to heaven, 
Marie ; this is good enough for me.” 

“Tut, imbecile, How do you know you will ever go to 
heaven ? You won’t want dinners there.” 

‘*It must be a poor place, Marie, if one don’t want din- 
ners, I had rather stay here where the good things are, 
and where the tuble is princely, for mayhap, Marie, the 
Lord won’t give us what we like.” 

Marie laughed gleefully; her spirits were wildly exu- 
berant, as her schemes prospered along with Fulke’s, 

‘You will have songs of praise, and hymns and harps, 
and wear white clothes, and have wings.” 

*T like the jellies and soups better, Marie,” retorted the 
shivering old crone, crouching over the fire after the habit 
of the old days of scant fuel. ‘‘I would rather hobble 
with my cane to dinner at Jocelyn Hall than fly around 
heaven with nothing to eat and singing. Pes/e! it makes 
one hungry. Eh, Marie! let us stay bere.” 

** Yes, yes, it is divine here, and only a few days more,” 
quite good-naturedly replied Marie—‘‘only a few days 
more and I think we will ke rooted here for all eternity. 
At least, as long as Hugh Jocelyn lives and Marie has her 
wits, no human power can move her from Jocelyn Hall. I 
think you will have your soups and jellies, maman——” 

‘And the iced wines, and patés, and game, and——” 

** Yes, you old fool !” dutifully responded the daughter. 
“T am going now to find out how this Winifred is pleased 
with her prospects, Considering all things, I think I shall 
quite cancel that little grudge against her with her mother. 
Considering all things, I ruther think before we are both a 
year older the pretty mams:lle will find Marie Frissae 
will have paid out her grudge with interest, for I don’t 
believe one word of that lame story of Fulke’s. Just as 


certainly as I am standing here, Bernard Jocelyn is 
living.” 
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** What is that about the beautiful Bernard ?” broke in 
the quavering voice of the old woman.” 

‘* Pesie/ nothing, save that he is dead,” was the testy 
answer. 

** Ah, poor young man! and he will have no more iced 
wines and good dinners, Where are you going now, 
Marie ?” 

“You old bother, I am going to see Winifred upon 
some excuse, Yes; I will ask to show her the new dresses. 
She hasn’t looked at them yet—barbarian. I would get up 
in the middle of the night to look at a work of art like a 
new dress, I'll manage it, somehow.” 

Marie went along the passage, singing and laughing to 
herself so rapturously that Mammie Jane, from the oppo- 
site end, shook her head in scandalized astonishment. 

“Dem Freeze-ups is starin’ crazy. Dey’s possessed, 
dat’s what dey is,” she commented to one of the house- 
maids, 

**To my notion, Mrs. Jane, dat little furrin Jezebul 
wants to git rid of Miss Winnie, and den she’ll bewitch ole 
Marse,” solemnly answered the housemaid. ‘To my 
notion, them Freeze-ups is uncanny; they are witches, 
wuss en any I ever heard of. See if it ain’t so, There 
won’t be no luck in this house tell them Freeze-ups go 
away from it.” 

**She’ll hear you—hush! Witches kin hear anything,” 
whispered Mammie Jane, with a shudder. 

‘“What are you saying about me there ?” shrilly called 
out the Frenchwoman, running swiftly down the passage 
toward them. 

The gossiping servants stopped in terror. 

“*T tole you so. It's always de way,” ejaculated Wini- 
fred’s maid, 

‘““What is it?” demanded Madame Frissae, suspi- 
ciously, 

‘*Nothin’ whatsoever, maam; only we was sayin’ dat 
was a wonderful sweet dress you had on,” glibly explained 
the housemaid, 

‘* It’s false; you said nothing of the kind. Don’t lie to 
me. You go about your business directly, Ellen; and 
you, Jane, go and tell Winifred I wish her opinion on the 
new dresses, No; you bring the new dresses, I'll just 
go and see her myself.” 

The servants instantly obeyed, with an awe-stricken 
look, while Mario suddenly tapped at Winifred’s door, 
and, without waiting for an answer, walked in. Winifred 
recoiled in shocked surprise at this invasion of her privacy 
by the Frenchwoman. 

The girl had fallen away to‘a shadow in the last ten 
days; her face had a drawn, agonized expression strangely 
at variance with the marble rigidity of the beautiful face 
when she sat in the library and heard Fulke’s testimony of 
Bernard’s death. This was the seclusion of her own room, 


and she had not thought of Madame Frissae venturing 
there. Her countenance hardened into something of the 
defiant dislike ard scorn which the tawdry Frenchwoman 
always inspired, 

‘“*You here, Madame Frissae?” she said, her voice 
trembling, and hand shaking nervously, as she held to the 
back of a chair. 

**Ah, my dear child, you seem ill! I do so sympa- 
thize with you!” gushingly began their guest, dropping 
into a chair without the least ceremony, while Winifred 
looked down upon her in freezing haughtiness. 

‘‘ Reserve your sympathy, Madame Frissae. I really do 
not desire it, seeing that this is only the result of your own 
imprudence, I suppose I may term it, if I use so mild « 
term.” 

‘*My imprudence !” screzmed the TFrenchwoman, in 
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high, shrill tones. ‘‘ What have I to do with your affairs ? 
I wash my hands of them! I am glad you are forced to 
marry that nasty Fulke, my pretty mamselle. I sympa- 
thize with the dear general, not with you.” 

‘How dare you insult papa with your sympathy or 
presence here? You who betrayed him to Fulke, who, 
in every particular, has acted perfidiously toward him ? 
How dare you insult him by treacherous professions ?”’ 

Marie Frissae’s eyes glittered with rage, but every 
vestige of excitement had left her, only the cold, steel-like 
ferocity of her eyes betokened the vindictive wrath seeth- 
ing within her. 

**T will tell you why,” she said, tauntingly, but a deadly 
menace in her tone. ‘‘ Because I hated your mother, and 
because I mean to pay off the grudge I owe her. As for 
you, my pretty mamselle, I hold you in the hollow of my 
hand, and Iam not done with you until you are an out- 
cast and a beggar, despised by honest people and your 
Bernard.” 

**I don’t know what you mean.” Winifred faced her 
with dauntless courage, a faint glow of color in the pallid 
face. ‘‘ But you have no right to stay here, when you are 
not asked to do so. Yon will not be able to remain, if I 
am not here ; I presume you will scarcely do that.” 

The Frenchwoman laughed sneeringly. 

** You will leave here, my pretty mamselle, but I shall 
stay—understand that. I shall stay, and shut the doors 
in the face of Fulke’s cast off——” 

. **Madame Frissae, be so good as to leave my room,” 
Winifred’s low, musical voice interrupted the insult on 
the woman’s tongue. ‘‘ Remember that I am mistress of 
this house, not you.” 

**Ha, ha!” the Frenchwoman shrieked, with mocking 
laughter. ‘‘No, no, my pretty mamselle, you are not, 
and you never will be, mistress of Jocelyn Hall. You will 
and then 


only be mistress of Fulke, that is all, ma chére ; 
I will return to you some of the pleasant things your | 
mother said to me twenty years ago.” 

‘*Leave my room, Madame Frissac, and-—” 

** Jocelyn Hail, you would like to say, if you dared,” 


interrupted Madame Frissae, swiftly. ‘‘I will leave your 
room; but neither you nor any one else can, or shall, 
order me to quit Jocelyn Hall. Iam here, mamselle, and 
here I will be when Fulke turns you adrift, and the world 
tells you what I tell you now—that you are only mistress 
of Fulke, and not of Jocelyn Hall. My day is coming, 
mamselle. Good-morning, ma chére. How like your 
mother you appear just now !” and, with a mocking mean- 
ing in the evil smile, Marie rushed out of the room, chat- 
tering to herself furiously as she flew down the passage. 
*Fulke’s mistress !’’ she exclaimed, with a burst of un- 
canny laughter. ‘‘ That is all, and she can’t help herself. 
Dieu, Dieu! if I can only live to see that Bernard come 
back—come back and find her Fulke’s mistress—ah, I 
shall die of joy! We will be even then, Mathilde. I told 
you I would never forget, and I have never forgotten. 
Ah! Fulke’s mistress! Fulke’s mistress !—and a fine 
dance the savage brute will lead her !” 

Up and down the passage the chattering Frenchwoman 
tramped, almost knocking Mammie Jane over with the 
strong, vehement jerk she gave to the magnificent dresses 
piled on her arm. 

**Take them back instantly! There, now—go, I say— 
there !’’ and the fiery visitor administered a ringing box of 
the ears upon Winifred’s maid. The woman staggered 
back, appalled by the violence of this little foreign lady, 
arrogating to herself the rights of mistress of Jocelyn Hall. 
*‘Obey my orders!" she commanded. ‘ My orders rule 
here.” 
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The servant beat a hasty retreat, and Marie, impelled by 
her own tempest of anger, darted down the steps to the 
library. If she expected to find Falke, she was, as usual, 
not mistaken. Fulke was directing invitations to the 
wedding. 

** Mon Dieu! the comedy makes me laugh,” she said, 
pointing to the invitations. ‘‘You have tricked them all, 
but you have not tricked me. Monsieur Stupid, your pre- 
tences are too shallow ; your testimony of four men is not 
sufficient for me.” 

‘They gave it, at any rate,” doggedly replied Fulke, 
scowling at her. ‘*They are honest men, and signed the 
testimony as it was given.” 

She looked at him fixedly. 

“*They may be honest men, but you are not. They 
may believe that Bernard Jocelyn is dead, but I do not ;” 
she pronounced the words with vindictive meaning. ‘I 
know this, and know that he will return sooner or later to 
Jocelyn Hall, to find his pretty Winifred his enemy’s mis- 
tress,” 

‘**She will be my wife, Marie,” was the fiercely spoken 
answer, and then Fulke’s sinister, wily expression crept 
stealthily into his repulsive face. ‘‘ You are trying to de- 
fraud me of Winifred’s property. If she is not my wife I 
will have no right to her estate. Possibly you forget 
that.” 

‘No. Abominable as you are, I don’t forget it. And 
I mean to serve you. When you are tired of Winifred 
Jocelyn come to Marie Frissae, and she may give you a 
bit of history by which you will not lose the Jocelyn es- 
tate, come what may. With or without Winifred, the 
estate is yours—remember that.” 

Fulke listened, as he invariably did, with great atten- 
tion, to this subtle Frenchwoman, whose slip of the tongue 
had profited him so largely. Nevertheless, he believed 
that she had given him the principal point of her secret, 
and for details hecared nothing. Still he listened, because 
he gave heed to everything, not knowing when fragments 
of information might serve him. 

‘Maybe that is true, my charming madame,” he said, 
in a cynical, disagreeable voice, ‘‘and maybe that is not 
true. I prefer to get the estate in the usual way of estates 
belonging to the heads of old families with pretty 
daughters—in short, in this case I prefer the daughter to 
the estate, though I don’t mean to waive the smallest bit 
of claim to that.” 

“Ciel!” mockingly retorted Marie, ‘I might have im- 
agined that you were going to leave the estate for whoever 
wants it—Bernard, for instance. I might have imagined 
that, if only it had been any one else save you.” 

“Bernard Jocelyn will never see Jocelyn Hall again,” 
was the sullen response. ‘*Can’t you hold your tongue ? 
That’s the way with women—as soon as they are of some 
use, they spoil it all by ceaseless prating. They don't 
know when to stop talking—that’s just it ; and even you 
are not smart enough to hold your tongue. I don’t want 
your secrets—I have them.” 

As soon as Fulke uttered the words he knew that he had 
made a mistake, and, for the first time, a faint conviction 
stole over him that this ferocious little tigress still held in 
her griffes some part of General Jocelyn’s secret worth his 
having, and casting a light on hisschemes. He knew this 
the instant he rejected her hint, and just as well he com- 
prehended, by the resolute, sharp click of the firmly 
closed mouth, the obstinate, half-sullen look on the painted 
face, that she would not reveal it to him now, perhaps 
not at all. 

**Monsieur Stupid,” she sneeringly answered, ‘‘ keep 
what you have, Perhaps you think Marie Frissae a 
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fool, but Marie Frissae knows that yon ere a fool. Lh, 
bien! go on and marry your Winifred, and remember 
that, after all, she is only your mistress. She will find it 
out, and leave you—ah! with such delight! But as for 
the estate, whether that goes to you or to Winifred rests 
with me—whether or not I choose to open my lips and 
speak,” 

‘‘I presume you mean that your well-known influence 
with General Jocelyn,” began Fulke, graciously, ‘ will 
weigh with him in deciding who may inherit the pro- 
perty; but he would scarcely disinherit his only child.” 
The Frenchwoman tossed her head disdainfully, her lips 
still firmly closed. ‘I shall take good care to have the 
knot well tied that binds Winifred tome. I shall run no 
risk there,” he added. 

** Best do that, Monsieur Fool Stupid,” was the fiercely ut- 
teredreply. ‘I laugh in my sleeve at your petty schemes, 
with no bottom to them. The bottom fell out of all 
schemes twenty years ago, and nobody suspects it. Yes, 
make it sure, Monsieur Fool Stupid—make it certain, sure, 
for I care only for Hugh Jocelyn, and you hate him and 
that magnificent Bernard, who is not dead.” 


Falke took a turn in the room, then stopped, fronting | 


her, with a meaning, evil expression on his face. 

**Listen to me, Madame Frissae. Bernard Jocelyn is 
dead, and perhaps you will have done dragging the matter 
before people so zealously as to set them talking and in- 
quiring about when he died and what he died of, when I 
remind you that he died from the effects of a blow dealt 
him by Hugh Jocelyn.” 

“Tt is false. You dealt him the blow,” hissed Maurie, a 
gleam of pitiless anger in her eyes. 

If she had craftily meant to appall Fulke Fulkerson, to 
electrify him, certainly her success was startling. Fulke 
reeled back, his face growing deadly pale. 

*“‘T dealt him—the—blow !” he stammered, in shocked 
bewilderment, as if his senses were stunned, scattered in 
hopeless dismay. ‘‘ What do you mean? Curse your 
tongue, what do you mean ?” he ejaculated. ‘How dare 
you utter such a suspicion of me? What do I want of 
Bernard Jocelyn that Ishould try to kill him ?” 

Marie walked up close to Fulke, and shook her tiny, 
bony finger in his face, menacingly. 

*‘You hated him—you were jealous of him, and you 
tried to kill him,” she said, slowly. 

Fulke’s momentary alarm had been subdued ; he had 
regained the old mastery over himself before she con- 
cluded her three sentences, terse as the Frenchwoman in- 
variably was when she meant mischief. 

‘** You suspicious little Satan,” he retorted, abtheiien and 
this: Hugh Jocelyn assaulted Bernard Jocelyn, and gave 
him a blow that caused his death, and Hugh Jocelyn is 
amenable to the laws of the land for this second crime. 
Fortunately for Hugh Jocelyn, the body cannot be disin- 
terred until John Devéy returns, because no onw else knows 
who buried Bernard Jocelyn. Now, if you can hold your 
babbling tongue about whetber or not Jocelyn is dead, he 
may escape. If not, your dear general must go the way 
of other hardened old sinners.” 

‘Very fine, and very plausible,” scornfully retorted the 
Frenchwoman, while Fulke, eying her with keen suspi- 
cion, plainly discerned that, however she might scoff his 
menace, it had at least taken effect; ‘‘if I believed one 
word of it, but Ido not, I will not make trouble for Hugh, 
and I will make trouble for Winifred, because her mother 
made desperate calamity forme. But, all the same, you 
struck Bernard Jocelyn that blow, and Bernard is not 
dead. You can marry Winifred as much as you pleuse, 


but, all the same, she will never bring you Jocelyn Hall.” | 
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Fulke smothered an oath as he turned on his heel and 
crossed the room, then recrossed it, to his old stand in 
front of her gleaming, piercing eyes and sneering face. 

**Ask Doctor Foster, ask everybody, who assaulted 
Bernard Jocelyn. I have taken precious good care of 
that, madame. I wasn’t born yesterday, madame, and [ 
never fail when I undertake anything.” 

* You will fail this time, you stupid traitor—you vill 
fail this time if you try to fasten this guilt upon General 
Jocelyn. You will fail, because I will kill you!” 

Fulke stepped back a pace or two, involuntarily, That 
shrill, merciless threat hissed into his ear, and those dan- 
gerous eyes, blazing into his with a murderous gleam, 
sent almost a thrill of fear through Fulke. ‘I will kill 
you!” She had pronounced the threat before, with 
always the same deadly intent in voice and aspect, and he 
knew that this tiny, wiry ‘little Satan ” as he called her, 
was more than match for him. He understood that she 
at least was reckless and vindictive enough for any mad 
revenge. 

** Very well, then ; have done with talking of Bernard. 
You do not want to defer or interfere with my marriage, 
do you ?” 

i No. ” 

**You have no such love for Winifred as to wish her to 
marry the man she wants to marry, have you ?” 

**No.” 

**You do not want to give Jocelyn Hall to Bernard, do 
you ?” 

** He will never get Jocelyn Hall, I tell you !” 

She flung the words at him with angry significance. 

“If she is his wife, and only my mistress, as you are 
pleased to term it, ne will get Jocelyn Hall.” 

Artful as the assertion seemed, it elicited only the as- 
severation, ‘* He will never get Jocelyn Hall.” 

**No,” coldly answered Fulke, *‘he will never get it, 
because he will never return. I have run no risks; and 
whether he is dead now, or dies hereafter, is nothing to 
anybody, if you can only hold your tongue ; for certain ‘t 
is his days were numbered when he left Jocelyn Hall.” 

**And, monsieur, are you such a fool as to trust to that 
rumor of his death, however certain your arrangements 
may have been ?” was the sarcastic rejoinder—* that is, 
if you want the knot tied securely ? Somebody will tell 
the girl—I may myself.” 

Fulke laughed sardonically. 

**T shall save you the trouble, my good madame, If 
the emergency arises, if it fulls out as you seem to believe, 
that Bernard Jocelyn was not dead at the time of my 
marriage to Winifred, I will inform her of it, The fact 
will be an ugly one, but the immense advantage it will 
give me repays me for it. My pretty, proud Winifred will 
be as humble as a jamb ; she will go on her knees and im- 
plore me to marry her; it will tame her into a model of 
wifely humility, if, indeed, she is not already tamed. 
That is what it will do.” 

Marie’s derisive laughter echoed through the room as he 
finished speaking. 

**Monsieur Fool Stupid,” she retorted, “instead of 
falling on her knees and imploring you to marry her, your 
pretty mamselle will pack up and trip out of your house, 
happy asa queen. She’ll face the shame to be free from 
you.” 

“Very well; have it as you please,” was the angry 
answer. ‘*Only hold your tongue for four days longer. 
She will never get away from me—nobody ever does, if 
once I make up my mind that they shall not. Bernard 
Jocelyn is dead now; but if he is not, it don’t matter to 
you when he died, for he will never return to Jocelyn 
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Tiall, and I am resolved to have Winifred on any terms. 
I must have her or go mad. Now, will you hold your 
tongue or not, and save your Hugh, and let me manage 
my own affairs ?” 

She stood silently looking into his face for what seemed 
an eternity to Fulke as he waited for the promise of non- 
interference, He dreaded no one as he dreaded this 
subtle, crafty, keen-witted, honorless little woman. This 
flashy, painted little Marie alone in all the world had 
power to checkmate his evil designs, and she was ruthless 
enough to do it, unless he could work upon the two great 
passions consuming her by their overwhelming intensity. 
The two absorbing passions rioting recklessly in her brain 
and heart—her idolatrous love of Hugh Jocelyn and her 
malignant hatred of Winifred and Winifred’s mother. 

**] see your foolish, barbarous plan,” she said, deliber- 
ately. ‘‘ You know as well as I do that Bernard Jocelyn 
is living at this minute, and yet you delude his wife into 
thinking he is dead, and force her to marry you.” 

“Wait!” interrupted Fulke. ‘‘I have every reason to 
suppose that he will not be living when I marry Winifred. 
It is almost two months since he sailed.” 

** Bien! What dol care for that? You ask me to hold 
my tongue and save my Hugh from your iniquitous plots, 
and let you entrap this girl into a marriage that is no mar- 
riage, Is that what you ask of mo?” 

“That is what I ask. Now, what is your answer.” 

“‘Twenty years ago,” she began, in clear, icy tones, 
«‘ Winifred’s mother taunted me with being Hugh Joce- 
lyn’s mistress. It was false then as ever. Iam pure and 
innocent of that charge, but she refused to believe it. 
Twenty years after I accept my chance of taunting her 
daughter with being your mistress—and this time I know 
it to be true. The curse has come home at last. You ask 
me if I will hold my tongue and let this go on. I answer 
you, Yes—I will do more. I say the marriage, that is 
no marriage now, need never be a marriage—for the Joce- 
lyn wealth must inevitably come to you when Hugh Joce- 
lyn dies,” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE BOLT BREAKS UPON JOCEL\N HALL. 


HE rain dashed furiously against 

the windows of Jocelyn Hall, the 

gray wracks of clouds thickened 

and gathered, until the leaden canopy 

seemed pressed down upon the earth, 

shutting out the light of heaven. 

) Torrents fell in great surging sheets, 

driven by the wind through the giant 

trees, bending and groaning against 

the massive walls. The tempest 

howled, and still the sombre skies 

darkened and lowered, until the drear shadows deepened 

into absolute darkness, broken only by an occasional glare 

of lightning, until the servants, awed and frightened, 
crept around with lighted lamps and candles, 

“ God-a-mighty, it’s awful days dese, and awful doin’s ; 
and nobody kin be glad of nothin’, ’ceptin dat Madame 
Freeze-up,” muttered Mammie Jane, holding a light above 
her head and glancing fearfully about her as she stopped 
at the door of the butler’s pantry, while a gust of wind 
howled down the chimneys and shook the windows with 
weird violence, and the rushing, pelting rain and unearthly 
moin of the swaying trees had something about them 
almost demoniac, 

For years such a tempest had not broken upon Jocefyn 
‘Hall as the elements had hurled upon it since daybreak, 
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and never in its history, from generation to generation of 
Jocelyn’s, had a scheme so fraught with treachery and 
peril been achieved as the scheme Fulke meant to compel 
these Jocelyn’s into accepting and consummating to-day. 

It was the day of Winifred’s marriage to Fulke—a day of 
weird, prophetic violence without, and wild, agonizing 
heart-break within. The servants congregated in the 
great kitchen or huddled in corners, whispering of the 
evil augury of a marriage frowned upon by the very ele- 
ments, They adored their fair little mistress, and hated 
Fulke with a suspicious, tenacious, uncompromising hate, 
while the foreign lady, judged by the unerring sagacity of 
servants, was pronounced contemptuously a ‘‘a powerful 
tricky upstart, widout no kind of quality wid her.” 

‘*And, Mr, Sandy,” added the maid, in a whisper, to the 
butler, who examined critically the seals on the bottles just 
brought from the wine-cellar, ‘she’s temptin’ of God-a- 
mighty hissef, singin’ and laughin’, when de day of judg- 
ment ’pears like had come, and fotched de brimstone long 
wid it. And dem Freeze-ups is skippin’ around wid their 
noses in eberyting, and, for all folkses knows, de place and 
de niggers and ole massa and Miss Winnie ’longs to dem. 
Und de Lord knows, dem Freeze-ups ain’t nothin’ but 
po’ white trash. Whish-ee-ee, what dat ? Oh, bress God, 
de world’s comin’ to an end.” The sepulchral creak and 
groan of the great oaks, as the black, bleak clouds hurled 
fresh torrents upon them, and the tearing wind howled 
and beat upon them, seemed like something in human 
agony. The superstitious servants were terrified. ‘Oh, 
God-a-mighty, ef dat a Marse Fulke was onten dis 
place we wouldn’t have de day of judgment comin ’long 
of dis wedding, and Miss Freeze-up ; its all long of dem 
sinners—oh, whisht! God-a-mighty, ef dat dere littls 
pizen, witchy Wendor would clar outen dis house de Lord 
wouldu’t ’stroy de last one ob us. He’s gwine to’stroy us 
kase ob dis wicked weddin’, Whist-ce !” and with every 
burst of the winds Mammie Jane gave vent to terrified 
sobs and exclamations, while the butler shook his head 
ominously, looking scarcely less frightened. 

*’Tain’t no use, Jane.” He dared not raise his voice ; 
the tempest subdued and silenced all save Marie Frissae, 
she alone seemed to brave and defy the angry elements 
with reckless boldness. ‘‘Dem Freeze-ups stick to ole 
marse like leeches He nebber git shet ob de Freeza-ups, 
Satan hissef couldn’t hang to a sinner wuss dan dat con- 
sumptious, rackety, furrin lady hangs to Marse Hugh; 
and ’twixt us, Jane,” he added, mysteriously, ‘* Marse 
Fulke is helping of it on. Deys got summat between em 
*ginst Miss Winnie and ole marse—and mark me, Jane, 
twixt em the top rail will go down and de bottom rail will 
goup. The furrin lady hez been heah te order de best 
ob de wines to-day.” 

** Lord |! Lord !” ejaculated Jane, as the weird noise as- 
cended from their feet, as it were, with a howl of despair. 
‘It’s wicked to talk ob dem sinners murderin’ my young 
miss. Gimme a glass ob wine, Mr. Sandy. She’s layin’ 
flat on de flo’, cryin’ as if her heart would break, and not 
a bit of breakfast or lunch has she swallowed this day. I 
will, mebbie, get her to try the wine. Bless God, where 
she’s goin’ there ’ll be naught but cryin’ and trouble, 
Po’ little miss. Whisht! it’s black as night out ob 
doors,” 

The maid took the crystal glass, fillod with the choicest 
wine in the Jocelyn cellars, and hurried swiftly along the 
passage up-stuirs to Winifred’s room. As she opened the 
door the blasts of cold, chilling wind extinguished the 
candle, ‘‘God-a-mighty, it’s de day ob judgment,” she 
muttered, almost groping her way in the weird, drear 
3'oom, deepened into unnatural darkness by the heavy 
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curtains, through which the lightning glared in vivid 
flashes, 

** Miss Winnie, chile,” the woman knelt down beside 
the slender, delicate figure, stretched prone upon the 
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floor, the golden hair falling on the carpet, in the very | 


abandon of wild grief. The proud Greek head was low 
enough now, in its terrible abasement, with neither pillow 
nor cushion, only the hard, uncompromising floor. 

There she lay, poor Winifred, wretched and _heart- 
broken, glad of the wild storm and terrible, prophetic 
gloom—the gloom of the sepulchre. She never moved or 
spoke, only lay with her face covered, and bitter par- 
oxysms of sobs breaking forth, all unheard in the howl of 
the tempest by any save faithful Jane. 

“Just try this wine, Miss Winnie. It’s most time to 
dress, if it so be. Dere’s dat much wickedness to fly 
agin de Lord and hab a weddin’ de day ob judgment. 
Try it, honey.” 

**No, no, it would choke me,” moaned Winifred. 
**Oh, why cannot the lightning kill me now—now? Why 
must I suffer with a broken heart? God help me! I 
cannot live, I cannot do this awful deed—I cannot marry 
the man I loathe when the man I love is scarcely cold in 
his grave. Oh, help me, Mammie Jane,” and Winifred 
sat up, with a swift, desperate start, then buried her face 
in her hands and groaned hopelessly. ‘‘For papa, for 
papa—my life for his,” she murmured, “ my life for his, 
Oh, if I could end it now, and save him. Oh, God, pity 
me, and let me die and go to Bernie. My poor Bernie, 
forgive me, forgive me.” 

“Take de wine, chile; do, my darling Miss Winnie. 
Lord hab mercy, de wind and rain and blackness is wuss 
and wuss. Try de wine, honey.” 

Mammie Jane strove to conceal her terror and super- 
stitious misgivings in her tender compassion for her mis- 
tress. In all the world no one pitied the beautiful Wini- 
fred save this humble attendant; no one did aught save 
envy the heiress of Jocelyn Hall—she was so rich and so 
lovely. Yet here she lay, within an hour of her wedding, 
prone on the floor, groveling in the dust, weeping pas- 
sionately. 

The storm deadened other noises; no cone heard the 
knock on the door, no one saw it open, until, like an evil 
spirit, Marie Frissae glided stealthily in, and stood look- 
ing down on maid and mistress in derisive triumph. 

‘IT merely came up to say that Fulke has arrived, also 
the minister. Ciel! how dark it is in here! 
ticularly good omen, but superstition is out of fashion. 
Falke is impatient, as men always are, and the minister 
has gone into the drawing-room. Shall I help you to 
make a toilet ? I must say you remind me of your mother 
to-day. Cicl/ the storm increases, Jane, it is time Wini- 
fred was dressed,” sharply added the Frenchwoman, turn- 
ing upon the maid with her basilisk eyes. 


Not a par- | 


“Dis awful day of judgment ain't fit for nobody to be | 


dressin’ and gettin’ married,” answered Jane, the fear of 
the elements surmounting her fear of the foreign lady. 
“What right have you to an opinion ?” shrilly cried 
Marie. ‘I tell you, Fulke will not wait a moment after 
the appointed time. I tell you, she must dress now. 
Your mistress best knows whether she dare anger Fulke.” 
‘*Tt’s too dark to see, let alone hear,” was the obstinate 
response. Even the well-trained servant could not curb her 
tongue in the face of such a tempest—all differences of 
rank for the time were swept away by one great prevailing 
danger. ‘‘Bress God, de lightning is gittin’ wuss ’an 
ever! We'll all be struck dead, a-puttin’ on fineries and 
gittin’ ready to be married. Great Lord! what’s that?” 
and the maid, strong and broad-shouldered, shuddered 


| 


with terror, while the diminutive Frenchwoman, agile and 
thin and frail-looking, laughed contemptuously—nothing 
intimidated her. ‘‘ Dem winds howl like wild beas’s, and 
"pears like all de ghosses in de churchyard am groanin’ 
and shriekin’ in de cellars—den talk about dressin’,” mut- 
tered Jane, 

‘** Winifred,” coldly observed Marie, as the fierce gusts 
of wind waned, and she could be heard—‘ Winifred, I 
tell you once more that you dare not keep Fulke waiting, 


_I tell you he suspects that you are trying to evade the 


bargain with him, and he refuses to relinquish that com- 
pact into my hands or make any terms until the ceremony 
is performed—at least, until you appear ready to comply 
with your part. I repeat, Winifred Jocelyn, that your 
father is in more danger at this moment than ever before. 
I assert that it is more than I can do to manage that 
savage brute pacing the library like a caged tiger, watch- 
ing the clock, his temper Jashed into madness by a sus- 
picious fear of disappointment, you cowardly fool !” she 
added, bending over and shskiog Winifred roughly. 

The girl shrank from her touch, shivering and trem- 
bling ; but she lifted her ashen face from her hands slewly. 

** What time does he—Fulke expect me ?” she asked, in 
a hollow voice. 

**You have just half an hour. Look at that clock—it 
is half-past four. At precisely five, Fulke will demand 
your presence, or——” 

**Or what ?” inquired Winifred. 

‘Or take the summary vengeance upon your father that 
your perfidy deserves,” sternly responded the Frencb- 
woman, ‘‘It is one thing or the other, in thirty minutes.” 

Winifred’s countenance grew almost panic-stricken, a 
scared, shocked expression gathered upon it as she en- 
deavored to raise herself from the lowly position on the 
floor. She staggered weakly, in the nervous, hurried, 
bewildered way of one forced to some frightful effort. 

‘In thirty minutes ”"—she uttered the words in a hard, 
unnatural voice—‘‘ in thirty minutes I will meet you and 
Fulke in the library—in thirty minutes he will give you 
the compact in which my father acknowledges his crime ; 


| in thirty minutes more I will be his victim, and my father 


will be safe—is that it ?” 

She fixed her gaze upon Madame Frissae, and asked the 
question as if life itself hung upon the answer. 

“Yes; that is it, precisely,” assured the other, merci- 
lessly. ‘‘And you must not fail.” 

‘In thirty minutes I will be there, and papa shall be 
safe,” 

Marie laughed a low, satisfied laugh, as she said : 

‘* Yes, bien, in thirty minutes; then my time will come. 
In thirty minutes,” she added to herself, while she de- 
scended the staircase, a fiendish triumph in her tone, ‘‘my 
pretty mamselle will have made herself a bigamist. Ab, 
mon Dieu! how this bowing, cringing world of hers will 
tear her to pieces for being false to two men! Yes, that 


| is what they will say—two men deceived—recreant, secret 


wife to one, and open mistress to the other. And she has 
never hinted that other marriage. Two men inveigled. 
The world will talk and torture you for that ; yes, for that, 
Bernard’s treacherous, guilty wife—Fulke Fulkerson’s 
mistress. Who will believe any tale of hers? Ciel! the 
curse has come home after twenty years !” 

She drew on her gloves, quite undisturbed by the rat- 
tling windows, or roaring storm, or crash of broken limbs, 
or falling trees. 

The servants were striving to keep the light burning in 
the great, shadowy, ghostly hall, The minister, in his 
robes, stood like a spectre against the murk and gloom of 
the window, struggling to peer out bevond the sheets o! 
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driving rain. The lights on the consoles flickered in the 
blasts and then were suddenly extinguished, leaving the 
strange, weird obscurity of the raging storm. 

The Frenchwoman glanced into the drawing-room, and 
langhed at the terrified exclamations of the servants as the 
lights succumbed again and again to the wind, then tripped 
over into the library, where I'ulke paced the floor in un- 
concealed impatience. 

The traces of his own gnawing anxiety imparted a more 


sinister and sardonic expression even than usual to his 
| the elements. 


repellent countenance, : 
» p: ’ as 
‘*Where is Winifred ?” he demanded, as Marie ap- 
peared, 


‘* Making her toilet, and the Diable himself seems to bo | 


in attendance. Falke, it is an awful tempest to be mar- 
ried in. I suppose it is a warning aguinst you,” taunt- 
ingly answered Marie. 

“What do I care for that? I tell you I won’t be 
balked,” he broke out, savagely. “I tell you I have 
news that determines me to have this marriage at five, and 
let the future take care of itself. Let come what may, I 
will be square with Bernard Jocelyn.” 

Marie faced him suddenly. 

“You have news,” s! said, slowly, “that Bernard is 


not dead—you have news that the testimony of four men 
was false testimony.” : 

“Yes,” was the sullen, dogged response ; *‘ but what is 
He is only her cousin, and be will never 


that to me? 
come back.” 

“You need not tell her your news,” was the devilish 
counsel she gave, ** unless Bernard does come back.” 

“He never will. I tell you that it is an easy matter 
to pay off an old grudge in the Arctic region’, where 
there is no police or detective; and John Devéy has an 
old grudge, and his memory is a confoundedly ugly one,” 
muttered Fulke, under his breath, while his eyes watched 
the clock with a ferocious, grudging vigilance, as if he 
searce could |. :id his mad impatience until the hour when 
this dire iniquity might be consummated. ‘‘ Five,” he 
repeate 1, hurshly—‘“‘ five ; it shall be at five. 
be baiked, storm or no storm.” 

“Yes, yes,” urged Marie, “ have it at five. Ilike your 
courage, your tigerish, merciless will Oh! I do like your 
spirit. Things are in your bands now, Fulke; they will 
never be in your hands again, Have it at five; bend them 
all to your will—you can do it now. Have it at five, and 
ask no questions. She will be yours whether he returns 
or not. You have dealt honestly by her; the world will 
never condemn you. Have the marriage at five.” 

John Devdy is on the Aretic-boand vessel. John 
Devéey will return, but Bernard will not. The icebergs 
are perilous enough, and there is no police among the ice- 
bergs.” 

Fulke spoke in slow, emphatic accents, full of a signifi- 
cance horrible to any save this woman. 

‘** Five !” he ejaculated, in a swift burst of exaltation— 
‘five, and she is coming !” 


The last stroke of the clock, scarcely andible to his | 


keen ear in the howling, raging tempest, died away as the 
door opened and Winifred came in, followed by General 
Jocelyn. 

She was deadly pale; but despite the rnenish of the 
beautiful face, a certain indomitable resolye seemed to 
engrave itself upon every lineament, 

She, too, had a purpose, and to accomlish it she ac- 
cepted a fate than which death itself was preferable. 
Winifred Jocelyn meant that it should buy the one boon 
she songht—safety for her father, 


**You are ready, Winifred?” Fulke approached, and 


I will not | 
| comply with yours ?” 
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offered his arm as he spoke. ‘‘I believe our minister is 
waiting.” 

Winifred waived him away as she advanced to the table, 
A violent crash of pealing thunder silenced whatever sha 
meant to say for the moment, The girl stood in statu- 
esque rigidity while the glaring, terrific lightning flushed 
and glittered across her white, ghastly face, 

**Had you not better defer the marriage until after the 
storm, Fulke ?” General Jocelyn asked, raising his voice 
almost to a shout, that he might be heard above the rvar of 


‘* Superstitious Hugh,” retorted Marie, shrilly. 

‘*Five is the hour, and at five it shall be,” 
roplied Fulke, 

**As you please "—Winifred’s clear, cold voice was dis- 
tinct to all, notwithstanding the noise, ‘ I am ready to 
perform my part of the bargain when you have performed 
your part, I marry you, Fulke, to secure papa’s safety, 
When you have surrendered the compact into Madame 
Frissae’s hands, and solmnly promised that no suspicion, 
or harm, or thfeat shall menace my father for the rest of 
his life, I fulfill your demand. When you have fulfilled 
mine, 1 fulfill yours,” 

Falke drew eut the leathern pocketbook, the thunder 
pealing and shaking the mansion to its foundations, while 
the forked lightning quivered and glittered in lines of fire 
upon the group, all pale and intent upon the terrible pur- 
pose before them, 

**T agree to every syllable of your demand. Iam very 
much in love with you, Winifred; but I was never a fool 
for you, therefore I have retained this compact until now. 
I solemnly swear that when you are my wife your father 
is safe from threat ordanger from me, When you are my 
wife,” he added, shifting his glance from Winifred to 
Marie Frissae—‘* when you are my wife, he has nothing 
to dread. Until you are my wife, I prefer to derive 
any benefit I can from his secret. In short, I burden my 
conscience with shielding a criminal from justice as the 
price of your hand in marriage. That is complying with 
my part of the bargain, is it not? Are you ready now to 


sullenly 


= 72, 

**Then here is the compact.” 

Madame Frissae stretched out her hand and clutched the 
fatal paper triumphantly. 

General Jocelyn’s countenance was almost as haggard 
and pallid as Winifred’s, but even in the ghastly glare of 
the lightning a relief to his terrible apprehension became 
Visible. 

*‘Now you will go with me to the minister, 
perform your part of the bargain,” 

Fulke advanced, and again offered his arm. Winifred 
shuddered and gasped ; her beautiful face grew horror- 
stricken and desperate. She turned away, and placed her 
hand within the arm of her father. 

**The curse has come home at last. She prefers to shun 
him as long as she can; but in ten minutes the marriage 
that is no marriage will be over,” muttered Marie, taking 
Fulke’s arm and following, through the group of servants, 
to the drawing-room. 

Among all the invited, not a single guest braved the 
elements to come ; but among the servants one white face, 
tull of shocked significance, confronted Winifred—the iace 


Yon will 


| of Ellen Farly, Bernard’s foster-mother, 


“Eh, Dieu! she will be nobody’s wife.” There was a 
blinding flash of lightning, a prolonged, deafening roar of 
terrific thunder, a frightful crash, and a wild shriek ring- 
ing out above the tempest—a shriek in the same voice that 
said, in malign exultation. ‘*She will be nobody’s wife!” 


CHAPTER XVIL 


THE EVERLASTING SNOW. 


—£. PITZBERGEN! SPITZBERGEN!” The 
Nye cry stirred the crew of the Arcturus into 
as much animation as if they had sighted 
their own land instead of peaks of eternal 
ice and fields of everlasting snow. 

Bernie Jocelyn stood on the deck with 
the captain, a glass in his hand, curiously 
surveying the Polar land. He was brown 
and ruddy and magnificent-looking, with no 
traces of the evil blow dealt months before while he gazed 
after Winifred going up the path to Jocelyn Hall the 
night he had wedded her at Nurse Farly’s cottage. He 
was in the boundless waste of Arctic ice at Spitzbergen, 
and she—where was Winifred, his wife? Bernie thought 
of her as he closed his glass, and, lifting his eyes slowly, 
met the sinister gaze of one of the sailors watching him 
curiously ; it was John Devdy. He remembered the vil- 
lainous countenance at once, and remembered, too, that of 
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late he had several times encountered this man’s watchful 
scrutiny centred upon himself, 

** The fellow bears me an old grudge,” he laughed, care- 
lessly, when the captain, bluff and good-natured, but 
acute and observant, followed his glance inquiringly. 

**Then look sharp for him, Mr. Jocelyn. There is no 
better place to pay off old grudges than these devilish 
tricky icebergs. He’s a good sailor, but a bad counte- 
nance,” rejoined the captain. ‘I'll keep an eye on him 


myself, We'll soon show you something of life, sir; as 
soon as we reach the whaling-station. We'll soon havea 
fall.” 


The captain strolled forward, and Bernie, watching the 
renewed activity of the men, caught the infection of their 
excitement. But for the mystery of his presence at all on 
the whaler, Bernie might have thrown his fearless energies 
and daring into the perilous pursuit, and loved it as the 
adventurous men around him loved it. Somehow, a cloud 
hung over him—a cloud of doubt and fear for Winifred. 

‘*Ah, well,” he said to himself, half scornfully, ‘*he 
may bully and persecut» the poor child, but she is my 
wife. Winitred is my wife. Nothing can take Winifred 
from me.” And then Bernie would dismiss the snbject, a 
trifle angry with himself for allowing his mind to brood 
over it, when Winifred, at least, was his own. 

“T’ll be sworn, Mr. Jocelyn, that you’ll stay out the 
four years with us,” the ciptain said, when they reached 
the whaling-station, and began to hail other ships, ‘*Ay, 
sir, you don’t live until you goa-whaling. Landsmen don’t 
know what life is. Why, sir, they just walk through life, 
and have to live whether they want to or not; and here 
you’re devilish lucky to live at all. You’re in dang-r 
every minute of being sunk by an ice-pack, or pulled 
under by the whale himself, cr cast away for good an’ all, 
never te turn up anywhere. We've a jolly time, Mr. 
Jocelyn ; one never knows when he’ll flounder into the 
next world, and we don’t care. You'll stay,sir. Ay, how 
are you, Monsieur Gabe? Still alive? Ay, sir, and want 
some grog, sir. Well, we have it aboard.” 

The captain turned from Bernie to a dark, weather- 
beaten man, enveloped in a complete suit of furs, who 
came up the ship’s side and approached the captain with 
the confident recognition of an old acquaintance, The 
stranger, even in the clumsily-fitting fur coat, was slender 
2nd graceful. His countenance had the rugged look of 
one inured to the biting Polar blasts ; nevertheless, the 
features were clear-cut and delicate, with a certain aristo- 
cratic air, not effaced by the rough whaling-life, When 
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the fur cap was removed from his head it revealed a 
smooth, white forehead, and silken black hair, strongly 
mixed with gray. 

**Ay, we'll take a stiff pull of grog to warm us up. 
Come, Mr. Jocelyn.” 

‘Jocelyn ¢” ejaculated the stranger, recoiling in 
shocked amazement, ‘‘ Did you say Jocelyn 2?” 

‘* Ay, that I did. Mr. Jocelyn is a green hand at whal- 
ing, but he’s shipped for the fun of it, and showed his 
sense and true grit, too,” loquaciously explained the chief 
officer of the Arcturus, 

‘Jocelyn, Jocelyn,” muttered the other in evident be- 
wilderment. ‘‘I thought I would never hear that name 
again, I thought I had done with it. Jocelyn, Jocelyn, 
it has found me here, at the end of the world.” 

‘*T am sorry my name seems to offend you,” Bernie said, 
half apologetically. 

The stranger started. His eyes were riveted upon 
Bernie’s splendid figure and handsome face, His thoughts 
were roaming to something and some one very foreign to 
the two men before him. He frowned, and tugged at his 
mustuche in bitter moodiness, still gazing at Bernie, 

‘Ay, but it’s a devilish good name,” laughed the cap- 
tain, ‘And this is Monsieur Gabe ; we always call him 
that—cuised if I know any t’other name—and he’s been 
here this fifteen year and better.” 

“Twenty years, sir,” interrupted the stranger, in his 
deliberate tones—‘‘ twenty years since I turned my back 
on my native land; and in all that time I never heard the 
name of Jocelyn—Jocelyn—and I thought to have died 
without hearing it again. Ay, I wish I had died before I 
heard it again,” he added, with a bitter smile. 

‘**T don’t see as 1t matters much,” retorted the captain ; 
‘names don’t count here at the Pole. Come and get your 
grog, sir. You’re likely to be harpooned in afore your 
cargo’s made up—anyhow, needn’t wish to have gone any 
sooner, Try that grog, sir; Vil dare swear the Arcturus 
has the best grog aboard of her that’s been to Spitzbergen 
in the whole twenty-year you have been here. Take a 
stiff pull, Monsieur Gabe; you'll be in better humor with 
this gentleman’s name, 

The stranger lift-d his glass slowly, his gaze traveling 
back again and again to Bernie, as if some strange mag- 
netism drew it thither. 

‘* Are you sure your name is Jocelvn ?” he asked agair. 
“Did I comprehend, or was it one of my miseratlo 
fancies ? Pardon, Mr.—Mr. ” he stopped abruptly, 
with a visible effort to pronounce the name, A pained, 
angry look darkened his counténance, as he avoided the 
name and went on: ‘ Pardon, sir; when a man has lived 
in such solitude as I have for twenty years, it takes a small 
thing to startle him.” The stranyer quaffed the brandy 
with the deliberation of a connoisseur in liquors. ‘ Very 
fine, captuin; fit for a gentleman’s palate,” he compli- 
mented. ‘*It’s quite the best l’ve had for twenty years, 
and I used to be a judge. Iwas once a companion of bon 
vivants, twenty years ago—mere than twenty years.” 

He shook his head gloomily, and folding his small, wel)- 
shaped hands around the glass, gazed into it in moody 
silence. ‘The captsin glanced at Bernie significantly. 

“‘That’s his way,” he said, with utter disrezard of the 
stranger’s presence. ‘* H» will sit that way for half a day, 
when some bit of news disturbs him. Monsieur Gabe’s a 
queer bit of hum nity, but it’s the life he leads. He is 
every inch a gentleman, knows everything, and when he 
warms up he is the pleasantest talker I ever met. Where 

he came from, or what his history is, and why he lives 
here year after year, without ever going home, is one of the 
mysteries of the Spitzbergen.” 
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“‘ Perhaps he has no means of returning te his home, 
wherever it may be,” suggested Bernie. 


“If you think that, you are deluded, like most other 
Monsieur Gabe owns two or 
three of the principal whaling vessels fishing in the Polar 


people afore they’re posted. 


Sea. He has never lost a vessel. The sailors call him 
‘devil proof,’ and have a superstitious faith in his luck. 
Ay, it’s a strange story, I'll warrant you, that’s at Mon- 
sieur Gabe’s back,” added the captain, lighting his pipe, 
while the individual being so freely discussed sat rigidly 
still, evidently seeing and hearing nothing around him. 
‘“‘He sends the largest cargoes from these waters, and 
never has had a bad season, or sent home an empty ship. 
His cargoes are shipped to London, but he never draws a 


penny of the money. His bankers pay the men. His | 


bankers buy his small supplies and send them out to him. 
He’s lavishly liberal to his ships’ crews, and he is one of 
the richest men in the world. Yes, sir, it’s a devilish 
queer thing that a millionaire lives at the North Pole, but 
it’s no less a fact.” 

“Is there no one who knows his history or name ?” in- 
quired Bernie. 

‘““No one that I ever came across,” responded the 
captain. ‘‘ His whalers don't. I judge, though, that he is 
from the United States, because he takes an interest in 
events there ; but if you ask him, he'll tell you he’s from 
Spitzbergen, and no more. I'll go on deck now ; mayhap 
Monsieur Gabe will come around directly, and you'll find 
he’s no fool ;” and imparting (that information, Captain 
Colman was soon overhead, giving orders in his cheery, 
clear voice. 

The stranger at the table lifted his head abruptly. His 


eyes, raised from their contemplation of the brandy in the | 


glass, turned involuntarily to Bernie. 

‘* And your name is Jocelyn ?” he «neried, the gloom in 
his face deepening into a profound melancholy. 

“Tt is certainly Jocelyn,” was the response, as Bernie 
lita meerschaum. ‘‘ Does smoking annoy you ?” 

“Not atall. I used to smoke, twenty years ago.” 


Monsieur Gabe still fixed that curious scrutiny upon | 


him while he spoke. 

**You seem to have lived your life twenty years ago,” 
observed Bernie, good-humoredly. 

Monsieur Gabe sighed, then answered, a trifle fiercely: 

‘What is that to you? I’ve lived my life within the 
last twenty years for aught you may know, Mr.-——” 

Again he stopped—again the misery in his swarthy 
countenance might have touched a heart of stone. 

‘* Very true, monsieur,” Bernie said, watching the blue 
smoke of the meerschaum curl upward—‘‘ very true, seeing 
that I never heard of you until ten minutes ago.” 

** Yes, yes; I can’t remember that. You are too young 
—too young to have known,” he half mused, and half 
addressed himself to Bernie. ‘‘ But you are so very like 
—and, God! whatever else you may be—whatever else 
you may mean, you will in the end bring me evil. 
Jocelyn is fatal to my peace, and you will be no excep- 
tion.” 

‘* We will be the best of friends, I trust.” 


The stranger sprang to his feet, excitedly. His face had 


a vindictive rage in it; his teeth glittered under his black | 


mustache. 


The | 


“My name is Bernard, Hugh is the name of my uncle, 
General Jocelyn—a very charming gentleman ; so every. 
body says except myself, Iam not only not his favorite, 
but I am his positive aversion.” 

Monsieur Gabe looked relieved. 

*‘Peste!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Then who knows but we 
may be friends ?” - nd 

“Was my uncle your friend ?” inquired Bernie. 

The same white heat of rage shot into the stranger's 
countenance, He came close to Bernie. 

““My friend!” he ejaculated, in a hissing whisper. 
| ** Hugh Jocelyn was my deadly enemy. Of all men on 
God’s earth, I have hated Hugh Jocelyn.” 

Monsieur Gabe took a turn to the other side of the 
cabin, then back, before Bernie, startled by his vehem- 
ence, inquired : 

** Does your antagonism include ‘his daughter ?” 

‘*He had no daughter,” shortly answered the other. 

“He has a very charming daughter—beautiful Wini- 
fred Jocelyn,” quietly asserted Bernie. 

‘‘ Winifred!” reiterated Monsieur Gabe. ‘That was 
the name of Hugh Jocelyn’s wife, but she never had any 
children.” 

Bernie smiled skeptically. 

“‘ITam sorry to contradict you, sir; but as you admit 
an absence of more than twenty years, you cannot be ex- 
pected to know enough about it. My cousin Winifred 
was twenty in April last,” 

““And Hugh Jocelyn’s wife died twenty years ago, No- 
vember last,” retorted the other, with some asperity. 

‘**I think you have perhaps forgotten the dates. Wini- 
fred’s mother died at Winifred’s birth,” was the tranquil 
assurance. 

Monsieur Gabe faced him slowly. 

“* Winifred’s mother may have died at Winifred’s birth, 
but Winifred’s mother was not Hugh Jocelyn’s wife, for 
she died childless,” he asserted, doggedly. 

Bernie was smoking calmly. If it pleased the stranger 
to cling tenaciously to his own conclusions, Bernie had no 
mind to disturb them. Whatever Monsieur Gabe knew of 
_ events happening ascore of years ago, he evidently meant 
| should stand unchanged. 
| Where did you know my uncle ?” he asked, quietly, 

dropping the disputed point. 

The stranger took up bis fur cap abruptly, then paused 
and listened, Instead of answering the inquiry, he stepped 
swiftly to the door, and flung it wide open. 

**You were eavesdropping, you scoundrel !” he exclaimed, 
| darting out, and seizing some one in asudden flight. 
There was a slight scuffle, and then Monsieur Gabe, 
| lithe, slender and strong, dragged the offender to the 
| cabin. The sinister eyes met Bernie’s. The thoroughly 
| bad countenance of the man some singular accident or de- 
sign had sent to these dangerous realms with him was 
| forced into the light. 

John Devéy had been detected in his stealthy, cunning 
espionage, 

**The scoundrel was listening. How dare you do such 
a thing ?” demanded Monsieur Gabe. 

The sailor’s hangdog look deepened into viciousness. 

‘‘T was only goin’ by, and hear’n some one a-talkin’——”’ 

That he deliberately lied was evident, and Monsieur 


‘What do you mean by that? Do you mean the same | Gabe told him so, 


treachery—the same perfidy, under the guise of friendship? | 
Say—God! what a fool I am!” he suddenly corrected. 
**Your pardon, sir. Whatis your name? Is it—can it be 
Hugh ?” 
He waited breathlessly. His breast heaved in spasmodic | 


gasps as Bernie removed the pipe deliberately, and said: | away, muttering curses under his breath, 


**Tt’s a lie, sir! 
me again.” 

The sailor's glance scowled upon Bernie with a sly, 
subtle menace, 

‘“«T wasn’t a-doggin’ you, sir,” he answered, as he slunk 


Now, get out, and don’t be dogging 
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“That fellow is a villain. Whose track is he on ?” 
sharply questioned the stranger. 

Bernie laughed lazily and heedlessly. 

“Mine, I suppose,” he said, still smoking. ‘I pun- 
ished his brutality rather severely some time ago, and he 
hasn’t forgotten it.” 

‘“‘Nor forgiven it, I should say, by the way he looked at 
you. Be on your guard, Mr.——” and the stranger 
paused, too bitterly detesting the name to willingly syllable 
it. ‘It is as much asa man’s life is worth to have an 
enemy at his side among the icebergs.” For the second 
time that day Bernie had been warned of the ill-will this 
man borehim. ‘Til return to my ship now—we sail to- 
night.” 

Monsieur Gabe replaced his fur cap, and opened the 
door. He was as smiling and courteous now as he had 
been moody and taciturn. Bernie’s next question was 
destined to change his humor again. 

‘One moment,” he said, crossing the floor. 
ask your name ?”’ 

“ Certainly,” was the brief answer, while the enigmatical 
face darkened stonilv. 

“What is it ?” 

**Gabe,” retorted the other, shortly. ‘‘That is enough 
for you. There are no pedigrees or distinctions at the 
North Pole, Ask for Old Gabe, and they will send you to 
me; ask for me, and you will find Old Gabe. I am on the 
ship Hector, and shall be far away to-morrow. You are 
another Jocelyn, but some day you may come to the 
Hector.”’ 

‘*Thanks,”’ langhed Bernie, amused at the odd mixture 
of courtesy and rudeness. ‘‘ May I ask if the Hector 
returns to England this season ?” 

**Yes, the //ecior returns this season.” 


“May I 


“May I take passage to England on the //ector ?” per- 
sisted Bernie, eagerly. 
“You may ask what you please, and I will refuse what I 


please. The Jocelyns have always brought me evil. You 
are a Jocelyn, and you may sink my ship. I decline to 
give you passage on the Hectov.” 

‘Let me explain my reasons, and you will not refuse 
the request.” 

A ring of melancholy in the rich, mellow tones seemed 
to strike his keen ear, for the stranger stopped, and looked 
searchingly into the handsome face. 

‘What does it matter to me what your reasons are ? 
The ship will not return to this station fora month. You 
have an enemy ; how do you know you will ever want a 
passage to England ?” he demanded, crustily. ‘‘ Who is 
it you are so set upon seeing as to surrender your whaling 
for three seasons ?” 

Bernie unbuttoned his coat, and drew from a side-pocket 
2 miniature. 

“That is the magnet drawing me homeward,” he said, 
holding it that the other might see the smiling face. 


Monsieur Gabe uttered a cry of horror and staggered | 
His face | 


backward, His hands clutched the table. 
whitened to a ghastly, ashen hue, under the yellowish 
swarthiness. His eyes contracted with a deadly pain. 

“God!” he gasped, ‘‘ where did you get that? God! 
that face again, and—the Jocelyns again !" 

“It is my cousin, Winifred Jocelyn.” 

Bernie closed the miniature, and replaced it. 

“Tt is not your cousin ! 
insisted the stranger, wildly. ‘ You know nothing about 
it! Isay you know nothing about it! God! I will not 
stay here! I shall go mad—mad—again !’ 

He placed his shapely hands over his eyes, as if to shut 
out some terrible sight, and rushed away frantically. 


| this will be no play,” Adams, the first-mate, said. 
| are too confoundedly near the ice. 
| any minute. 
| ours yet.” 


Bernie stood in the doorway, perplexed and surprised. 
He was looking after his fur-covered Loots disappearing 
through the gangway, when an almost imperceptible 
sound attracted him. A face peered from behind a heavy 
stanchion, and was instantly withdrawn. The face was 
John Devéy’s. For the second time he had crept near 
enough to hear every word. For the second time his 
subtle watchfulness had been detected after his object had 
been attained. 

‘*The devil take that fellow Devdy ! 
after ?” was Bernie’s careless comment. 


What can he be 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“GOD PITY HIM.” 


HE whaleboat pulled off from the 

Arcturus across the green water 

toward the fields of ice. A whale 

had been sighted by the lookout. 

Bernie Jocelyn, with his handsome 

face and white hands, his brown hair 

curling around his splendid head 

w like a shining fringe, its sealskin- 

‘S cap seeming a trifle out of place 

among the rough old salts, strain- 

ing every muscle to pull close 

enough for the skilled harpooner to 

take deadly aim. The magnificent 

landsman’s eyes glowed with an ex- 

citement quite as intense as any 

whaler in the boat. The craft shot 

forward at lightning speed. Every man watched the 

widening circles of the eddying waters around the mon- 

ster fish. Spouts of water were thrown into the air as 

the whale blew and snorted at the surface, and the boat 
flew over the waves. 

“T almost wish you had staid on board, Mr. Jocelyn ; 
“e We 
It may break up at 
Swing on your oars, my boys. She'll be 

The men panted with the exertion and feverish anxiety. 
White, foamy spouts of water were still ascending in jets. 

‘*Stand up!” shouted the mate. 

The harpooner sprang to the bow. Bernie’s strong arm 
seized his oar, and his college skill in rowing stood him in 
good stead. 

“Pull, pull, my hearties! He ig spouting slower. He 
is going down. He will be lost! Ay! Dart, dart!” vo- 
ciferated Adams, as they ran close to the giant of the 
ocean. 

The glistening harpoon darted with unerring skill and 
aim, and was fastened in the monster's side, and the boat 
was backed. The creature made a stupendous plunge of 
pain, then sank swiftly out of sight. 

‘* Where away ?” yelled the mate. 

‘¢ Under the ice,’ shouted the harpooner, as he flung 
another coil around the ballard-post. ‘‘And running 
foul,”’ he ejaculated, in a tone of alarm. 

The boat lurched violently, then was pulled with light- 
ning velocity straight toward the ice-field. The ballard- 
post began to smoke with the friction of the rope. The 
harpooner seized a bucket and Javed it with water. The 


It is not Winifred Jocelyn !” | hardy faces were full of intense excitement. 


“God almighty! he'll pull us under the ice—we’ll be 
lost !” screamed a terror-stricken voice. 

Bernie glanced around contemptuously. John Devéy 
was cowering in the corner of the flying boat, almost par- 
alyzed with fright. 
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THE LETTER “S”; Or, THE JOCELYN SIN. 


**Get up, youn confounded coward, and jump for your 
life with the rest of us, or go to the devil if you like,” 
roughly ordered the mate, ‘They can’t reach us in 
time. Spring on the ice, every one of you.” 

It was ouly a few dreadful moments of this mad racing 
to destruction. The craft would inevitably follow the rope 
down under the ice, to the bottom of the ocean, wherever 


the wounded whale might choose to make its gigantic | 


perilous plunges. The relief-boat was dashing over the 
water to their rescue, One minute every eye turned 
eagerly toward it ; the next minute every eye turned hope- 
lessly from it. Even Bernie’s inexperienced glance saw 
that it was too late to save them. 

“‘Spring for the ice, my hearties,” ordered the mate. 
**Get up, you fool, or be a dead man in two seconds,” he 
added, to Devéy, 

Each man braced himself for the leap for life from the 
doomed craft to the scarcely less perilousice, One breath- 
less instant intervened, and then, with a grinding crash, 
boat, lines and whale had vanished under the boundless 
ice. 

The boat had gone, but the crew was safe. Bernie's 
athletic agility hal enabled him to spring clear of the 
boat, and reach the ice side-by-side with Adams, the mate. 


“This floe of ice is devilish shaky ; we won’t venture | 


too far from the boats,” Adams said, examining keenly 
and narrowly the gaping holes and treacherous fissures. 


‘* He’ll come up again, most like to the nor’west, in about | 


Mayhap you'l! have the luck to 
Come on, boys.” 
Adams strode on in 


thirty minutes, to blow. 
lance him, Mr. Jocelyn. 

The party hurried over the ice. 
advance, with Bernie at his side, 

‘It’s life, sir; yes, it’s life, this here whale-fishing— 
but I don’t like this mist that’s creeping over us, and the 
winds blowing a bit sharp,” he added, hurrying forward 
rapidly. 

‘We won’t give up the fish, even for a gale,” laughed 
Bernie, gayly. 
ment and danger of this novel chase. 

The mate glanced at him, almost in admiration. 

“Tsay, Mr. Jocelyn,” he began, walking as fast as pos- 
sible, “for one of these granddeo gentleman landsman 
you've got more spirit, and can handle an oar better than 
any of them I ever shipped with. Ay, hurry up, boys, 
There’s a great hole in the ice, and curse me if the whale 
hasn’t come up. There she blows.” 

A spout of water shot up in the air. 


Their prey was at 
the surface, for a few minutes, at least, if only they could 


The sailors rushed frantically forward, 
yelling a wild cheer. The mist was gathering with Arctic 
swiftness around them, but nobody heeded. One man 
passed his comrades in long strides. One man reached 
tho edge of tho hole several feet in advance, when Adams 
and the sailors ranup. Bernard Jocelyn’s dexterous white 
hands had driven his lance into the great whale, and in an 
instant he had drawn it out and given another fatal 
wound. The sea-monster spouted streams of blood, while 
the men cheereu lustily for Bernie. 

* Yor" _ a born whaler,” ejaculated Adams, ecstatically. 
*\ ou’ve Cone us well as the best of us. Look out! look 
out! “un, run!” 

The wa: 2 s.duanly reared its head under the edgo of 
ice, “hen pushed forward, breaking its passage in the ice 
with its gigantic crown. 

*“T-tke care, Mr. Jocelyn !” shouted the mate, from the 
other side of the gap, as Bernie and two of the sailors ran 
forward to give the whale another lance. 

“Tt’s turned over’ He’s dead! You've killed him, 
My, Jocelyn!” vociferated the men, 


reach it in time. 


His blood was tingling with the excite- | 


**Run for your lives,” yelled Adams, in a shrill tone of 
terror. ‘Theo ice is parting. The floe is gone,” 

Bernie was bending down to watch their great capture, 

| Tho sailors sprang away with all the frantic speed of men 
used to saving their lives in an instint, They ran along 
the widening fissure, The ice was cracking in explosive 

| bursts. The green water was already visible far into tho 

perfidious ice. The mist had deepened suddenly into 

| almost impenetrability. They could see but a few feet 
before them, 

**Here, here! Jump here !” shouted the foremost man, 
running out on a projecting point of ice cracking away 
from the main body. He was over in an instant, running 
on toward the party. 

The sailor in front of Bernie leaped over, and stopped 
short on the other side. Bernie bounded to the edge, 
now a few feet away. In another second he, too, would 
have been saved ; in another second he could easily have 

| cleared the fatal gap, when a brutal blow from a lance 
hurled him backward. He recovered his balance and 
bounded back to the edge, It was too late—the floe had 
drifted out of reach. The villainous face of John Devéy 
scowled at him from across the horrible, hissing water. 

**You are a dead man, curse you,” he taunted, with ma- 
lignant triumph, from the safe side of the frightful abyss, 
| I came here to kill you, and I’ve dono it. Your Wini- 
| fred thinks you are dead long ago, and she’s Fulke’s wife, 
I fooled her for Fulke, Yes, yes—think on that while 
you are going out to the sharks, and-——” 

The floe of ice had drifted out of hearing, swiftly and 
steadily. Bernie ran along the edge in frantic despera- 
tion. He could hear the mate shouting his name in the 
| distance. The white peaks of ice opposite disappeared. 
The voices of the men grew fainter. The explosive crack- 
ing grew louder, An impenetrable pall of fog enveloped 
him. He shouted again and again, but the gale seemed 
to beat his voice back into his teeth, No answer camo 
from his comrades—no answer would ever come to him 
now. He was shut out from sight and sound, in to 
realms of eternal silence. The floe suddenly stood still, 
rocking slightly and moving slowly back and forth, then 
suddenly the mass of ice began to whirl round and round, 
| with a giddy velocity. 

sernie’s lips were tightly compressed, his face was pale, 

but the brown eyes glittered with unquenchable spirit. 
Every moment he expected the mass to break into a thou- 
sand pieces. He knew that the floe had been caught in 
the whirling eddy of two meeting ocean currents, rushing 
down two great lanes in the ice. It would whirl in this 
mad way for a while, and then either break or, drifting 
closer to the edge of this ocean whirlpool, be carried with 
tremendons swiftness out into midocean, or somewhere— 
God only knew where. 

Every sound of human life had died away long ago, 
The floe rocked and whirled. It must end soon, Ho 
knew that. Either alternative was equally hopeless and 


equally fatal. Possibly he hoped it would break and hurl 
him into the boiling sea below. Possibly he dreaded 
starving and freezing more than the awful caldron seeth- 
ing beneath him. 

The calmness of despair came over Bernard Jocelyn as 
he stood there, gazing into the fog vacantly, with the 
white, salt spray dashing over him from the sea, and 
freezing on his beard and clothes, He made no effort to 
shelter himself from the sheets of foam thrown up as high 
as the peaks of ice. 

All at once the sickening whirl ceased, and Bernie 
became aware that the floe of ice was rushing in one direc- 
tion, Where, it seemed bootless to questicn, It scarcely 


‘ 

mattered to Fulke’s enemy, imprisoned on the drifting 
iceberg. It could not signify much to Winifred’s husband 
which way the ocean current drove his island of ice. Still, 
having no mind to surrender life without an effort, he 
clambered as high as possible on the slippery, frozen 
ledges. Nothing was before him except the great Polar 
sea, Nothing behind him except the heavy, opaque fog. 
The velocity with which the floe was impelled forward 
became at once perceptible by the rapidity with which he 
left the fog to the reurward. He paced the narrow ledge, 
careless of accident, and smiled bitterly at the very 
thought of caution for him. Somehow the past roso 
before him in vivid intensity. He remembered laying his 
dart down on the ice when he crept close to the edge to 
view the whale. He remembered now that one of the 
sailors picked it up, and he comprehended now, alas! that 
some murderous purpose must have been in Devéy’s mind 
when he appropriated the weapon. And then the tortur- 
ing taunt of Winifred being Fulke’s wife! Poor Bernard ! 
if he could only live to save Winifred ! 
late, the impalpable vail hiding things from human sight 
seemed lifted. He understood the mystery of his presence 
on the whaler. 
and weakness to send him off on the whale-ship, with an 
assassin to dog his steps and kill him, that Fulke might 
use his dreadful lash over her father, and force Winifred 
jo become his wife. His own stupidity and blundering 
folly rose to confront Lim now, when it was all too late. 


Fulko had pursued him with fatal malignity to the confines | 


of the world, 

Despite what they called the mild season at the Pole, 
the temperature became bitter cold, The floe was still 
rushing forward at a maddening rate through the ocean 
channel, Miles away on either sile were mountains of 
ica, Some were distant, others comparatively near, He 
contrived to climb higher up from ledge to ledge by 
rutting footholes with his knife, until he reached a startling 
doight. The icebergs seemed to have approached nearer 
-nd nearer while Bernie had been cutting his improvised 
stairway up the glissy side of the peak. They were on 
evcry side, massed and wedged in huge mountains, Evi- 
Jontly the floe was drifting into the dangerous region of 
pock-ice, Other fields of ice-mountains had crashed 
together and remained there for ages, perhaps, and this 
floe, bearing its one hapless inhabitant, was flying forward 
straight upon this ico with a resistless momentum. 

Bernie gazed about him, conscious of a strange, dull 
curiosity in regard to the frozen sea, and an equally dull 
stolidity as to his own inevitable fate. Far away on the 
floe he could sce a white, moving body, and easily distin- 
guished the ferocious Polar bear on one of the icebergs. 

“Another passenger,” he said, bitterly, ‘Another 
chance for extermination.” 

The brute was to the windward ; at least, he might not 
scent the prey until the floe had crashed upon the peaks of 
cternal ice in the frozen sea. 

‘© Who knows which one of us will be to the windward 
then ?” muttered Bernie, turning again to watch the icy 
coast beginning to hem them in, 

The floe was rushing swiftly onward; it would be 
hurled and shivered on the immovable icebergs. The 
tremendous collision was inevitable. Bernie’s eyes riveted 
themselves upon the gigantic danger with a horrible fas- 
cination. He forgot everything else in the absorbing 
curiosity to witness the grand final spectacle—forgot that 
his own life was not worth a cent. 

“* Ay, it’s coming soon enough now,” he whispered. 

A numb torpidity seemed creeping over him; the biting 
Polar wind swept around him, It was horribly cold, and 


ST. JOHN’S DAY IN AN INDIAN VILLAGE IN MEXICO. 


When it was too | 
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the frozen sea lay only a mile or two away. A low growl 
startled him. His rapacious fellow-voyager appeared on 
the very summit of the next peak, not fifty yards away. 
They had shifted positions—Bernie was to the windward 
now, and the brute had scented his prey; Bruin was 
growling savagely at him, 

Tue wind roared among the icebergs; the floe was 
appallingly near. One frightful moment more of suspense 
and it would crash furiously upon the frozen mountains, 
Bernie suddenly raised his head. A sound to the wind- 
ward echoed sharply through the peaks—it was a ship’s 


gun. ( To be continued. ) 


ST. JOUN’S DAY IN AN INDIAN VILLAGE IN 
MEXICO, 
A recent letter thus describes the festival of San Juan 


de Dios in the village of Texcoco, As the inhabitants, 
with the exception of a few Spanish, Mexican and French 


| families, are extremely poor, the anniversary was cele- 


They had taken advantage of his illness | 


brated without pomp, but with touching fervor. 

On the eve of tho festival the barrier in which the 
Church of St. Join stands was illuminated by bontires of 
resinous wood; on the roof of the church and on each 
tower brilliant flames were keptup by patient Indians, who 
seemed as wrapt in their labor of love as ever Parsee 


| could have been while maintaining the sacred fires of Iran. 


When the anniversary dawned there was a joyous peal 
of bells, and before sunrise every boy and man who could 
procure rockets, torpedoes or fire-crackers helped to in- 
crease tho din, The uproar was so great that the dogs—I 
believe Texcoco owns more than any other town in this 
republic—fled yelping into the houses or ran off to the 
hills, At eight o’clock Mass was celebrated, and during 
the pauses there seemed to come from some upper region 
sad, wild sounds that chilled one’s blood. After Mass I 
heard these weird sounds at intervals, and asking what 
they were, was told it was a ‘‘ Chirrimia,” a sort of sere- 
nade by five Indians, who had come all the way from 
Mount 'Teponastle to contribute their mites to the festival 
by playing on the roof of the church. A lady suggested, 
‘¢Go out in front of the church where you can hear them 
more distinctly.” The servant who accompanied me 
said: ‘*I will go to the roof of the church and tll the 
Indians to play a martial air for you.” I declined trou- 
bling the musicians, but away sped Pedio, and in the 
course of a few minutes the. music ceased, and a head, 
that for ugliness might have vied with that of Quasimcdo, 
of Notre Dame de Paris, was thrust from a window in the 
tower, while the other four Indians Jeaned over the roof, 
peering at the Americans. Evidently they were disposed 
to be obliging, for they played three of their wild airs, 
and when, by way of thanks, I sent up a piece of silver 
and my messenger suggested: ‘‘ Perhaps the foreigner 
would like to see your instruments,” down they all came 
and exhibited their drums, made from the body of a tree 
(with an unwritable Indian name) hollowed out and 
covered with deer-skin. ‘Then with an apathetic air they 
displayed their trumpets, also of wood and about four- 
teen inches long. There was not a smile, yet I knew they 
were proud of their handiwork—by-the-way, these Tex- 
cocan Indians seem even graver than their serious Aztec 
neighbors, 

That evening the illuminations differed from those of 
the previous night. Chinese lanterns and colored lamps 


were hung in the streets, and all the parish of San Juan 
de Dios was bedecked with white hangings, old tapestry 
and flowers, 
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SUMMER LONGINGS. 
By D. FroreNcE M‘CAarRTHY. 


Au! my heart is ever waiting, 
Waiting for the May; 
Waiting for the pleasant rambles 
Where the blooming hawthorn brambles, 
With the woodbine alternating, 
Scent the dewy way. 
Ah! my heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May. 


Ah! my heart is sick with longing, 
Longing for the May; 
Longing to escape from study 
To the young face fair and ruddy, 
And the thousand charms belonging 
To the Summer-day. 
Ah! my heart is sick with longing, 
Longing for the May. 


Ah! my heart is pained with throbbing, 
Throbbing for the May; 
Throbbing for the seaside billows, 
Or the water-wooing willows, 
Where, in laughing and in sobbing, 
Glide the streams away 
Ah, my heart, my heart is throbbing, 
Throbbing for the May: 


Waiting, sad, dejected, weary, 
Waiting for the May. 
Spring goes by with wasted warnings, 
Moonlit evenings, sunbright mornings: 
Summer comes, yet dark and dreary 
Life still ebbs away. 
MAN IS EVER WEARY, WEARY, 
WAITING FOR THE May, 
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BARTON’S WIFE. —‘‘I SWAM HERE AND THERE, WHEN SUDDENLY I WAS STRUCK BY SOME WOOD FROM THE BURNING VESSEL, AND 
REMEMBERED NO MORE FOR TWO WEEKS,”’—SEE NEXT PAGE. 


BARTON’S WIFE. 


BARTON 


I WAS spending a few months at one of our fashionable 
watering-piaces witu Auut Carrie when I first met Barton 
Wight. It was through little Minnie that we first became 
acquainted, 

She was the strangest child I ever saw, but one whose 
winning ways, rare beauty, and | right intellect attracted 
love, while her violent temper and capricious moods puz- 
zied and even repelled her friends. 

I tound her one day on the beach, lying upon her face 
on the white sand, sobbing violently and angrily, while 
Ler nurse tried in vain to comfort her. 

“‘Go away—I hate you! I want papa !” cried the child, 
not lifting her face. 

‘**Your papa will be back again on Saturday,” said the 
nurse, ‘Come, Minnie; itis getting hot here, and you 
will be all tanned with the sun.” 

“I don’t care !” screamed the child—‘I don’t care if I 
am barnt black.” 

** Bat your papa will not want to kiss you then,” said 
the nurse. ; 


In an instant the child was on her feet, and had slipped | 


her little hand into the woman’s, ‘The sight of her little 
tear-stained face was very pitiful, and I spoke to her. 

‘**T have a cage full of little birds in my room,” I said ; 
“would you like to come and see them, my girl ?” 

** Yes,” was the quick reply. ‘Ilike you. LIheardyou 
singing to the lame lady.” 

“That is my aunt,” I said. 
much.” 

** Would she love me ?” 

“T think so. Shall we go and ask her ?” 

* No,” said this oddity. ‘I sha’n’t ask her. 
want tolove me they can, but I sha’n’t ask them.” 

Telling the nurse where she would find the child, I took 
her to my room, and for three days she only left me at 
night. 

With her impetuous disposition she became warmly 
attached to Aunt Carrie, whose quiet gentleness seemed to 
soothe all her troubles. The great grief was her father’s 
absence for those three days. 

‘“*Mamma,” she told us, ‘‘ was dead—drowned in the 
river, Aunt Lizzie, who took care of her after mamma 
died, was dead, too, and she herself had been very sick, so 
the doctor sent her to Newport to get well; and now papa 
had gone home for three days, and she should die, she was 
sure, before he came back again, She was seven years 
old, and her name was Minnie Wight.” 

I never saw such beauty as this child’s. Large brown 
eyes, and a wealth of rich brown curls, attracted the first 
admiration, and day after day new beauties were developed 
—the beautiful form, the delicate features, small, expressive 
mouth, and the grace of every movement, made her won- 
derfully lovely. 

Saturday came, and by daylight we heard Minnie’s 
voice in the hall, as she passed our door on the way to the 
landing to wait for the boat that was to bring papa. 

Aunt Carrie was ill all day, and I could not leave her 
until late in the afternoon, when she fell asleep, and I went 
to walk on the beach, 
Minnie came rushing after me. 

**Miss Arnold ! Miss Arnold! please wait for me !” 

I turned toward her, and saw Barton Wight. He was 
following ais little girl, and raising his hat, said, cour- 
teously : 


** She loves little girls very 


If folks 


“Will you allow me to ictroduce myself, and thank you | 


ior your kinducss to my little girl ¢” 


I was strolling slowly along when | 
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I scarcely know how I replied, but we walked together, 
Minnie holding a hand of each, and as we walked, we 
talked of the weather, the sea, the many everyday topics 
that break the ice of a first meeting. 

Before we parted, he had asked, and I had granted, per- 
mission to call upon Aunt Carrie. 

I went to my room, and found my aunt still sleeping. 
I was free to think—to think of a pair of sad dark eyes 
looking into mine—of a deep, rich voice speaking to me— 
of a tall, manly figure bending toward me. 

I cannot write of that Summer as I would. I cannot 
think of Barton Wight as a mere watering-place acquaint- 
ance, when he seemed part of my very life, my heart, my 
love, ‘ 

At first my womanly pity was roused by his deep-settled 
melancholy, the heavy heart-sorrow that was printed upon 
his face, and shadowed his large black eyes, Then I be- 
came interested in his conversation, the varied reading 
that had expanded his rare intellect, the travel from which 
he had drawn such rich experiences, and the winning de- 
ference and courtesy that a plain little woman feels to be 
such delicate flattery from such a man, 

Later, I found myself happy in the consciousness of 
having the power to awaken a smile on his lips, a look of 
peace in his eyes ; and half afraid, wholly loving, I learned 
that he loved me. He loved me! 

I was a little woman, pale in face, without any brilliancy 
of beauty or accomplishment, entirely dependent upon 
Aunt Carrie for my support. He was a prominent lawyer 
in New York, talented, wealthy—a man of stainless repu- 
tation, both in his social and professional life—a man 
whose love would have been considered an honor by any 
| of the brilliant belles around us, And he really loved me. 

Itseemed impossible at first that such bewildering hap- 
piness could be mine. I had passed my childhood and 
my girlhood in a sort of gray life, tending an invalid 
mother, and humoring the caprices of a very aged father. 
I was twenty-four when they died, and Aunt Cartie sent 
for me to share her lonely life. 

That was my first gleam of happiness. Money sufficient 
to gratify all my love of fine arts, musio, literature, rest 
from the wearing anxieties of nursing, and the calculation 
how to make one dollar do the work of two. 

Aunt Carrie was an invalid, it is true, but she had a 
house full of servants at home, and one who always tray- 
eled with us. She was very kind to me, 

For two years we were quietly happy ; then we went to 
Newport and Boston. Barton Wight loved me, 

He had made my life golden-hued, when, one evening, 
we were sitting on the porch, talking, and we spoke of 
Minnie, 

‘** Darling,” he said, ‘that is the only drawback to my 
happiness—the fear that Minnie will prove too much of a 
burden for you. She is so impetuous—inherits so much 
of her mother’s peculiar temperament—that I tremble for 
her future. My strongest hope for her is in the influence 
you have over her—the power of your gentle, quiet tem- 
perament over her wayward moods, Poor little Minnie !” 

‘*She is like her mother?” I questioned. ‘* You havo 
never told me of her, Barton. Is it long since she died ¢” 

“Four years. I will tell you the story of my married 
life, that you may understand fully how precious to me is 
your love, your tender gentleness, my soft-eyed darling. 
My true life is only now commencing, Alice.” 

I had longed for this confidence, and was only too glad 
| to have it offered to me. 
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. “ My wife,” Barton said, ‘‘ was a West Indian, of Span- 
ish descent, and with wonderful beauty and powers of 
attraction, Munnie resembles her in every particular, I 
loved her, Alice, with a strong, fierce love, such as a 
woman like her will awaken in a young, untried heart, and 
she returned my love, 

“For four years we lived together, but I can never 
describe to you my life. Zoe was jealous of everything— 
jealous of my profession, because it took me from her 
side—jealous of her own child, if I caressed her too 
warmly, Her temper was ungovernable, and the slightest 
opposition to her wishes would rouse a perfect storm of 
fury. Then would follow fits of penitence, as wild and un- 
reasonable as her first anger, when she would reproach 
herself in bitterest terms, caress me, and plead for pardon 
as if she actually feured I would visit some horrible ven- 
geance upon her. 

“Slowly my mind awoke to the appalling truth that 
there was positive insanity in her blood ; slowly came to 
my horror-stricken heart the conviction that the woman I 
loved, had married, the mother of my little child, must 
become to me only a cure and burden, to be tenderly 
humored, and made happy as far as it lay in my power to 
make her so, but never my true wife, my other self, the 
chosen companion of every thcught of my heart. 

‘‘I tried to bear my cross patiently ; my sister Lizzie 
jame to me, and took upon her young shoulders all house- 
hold cares, and I engaged a woman for Zoe’s constant at- 
tendanee, In all her fierce moods, her most violent attacks 
of insanity, her love for me never wavered. It was tonch- 
ing to see how she would come to me, exhausted with 
raving, put her beautiful arms around me, lay her weary 
head upon my shoulder, and sink to sleep while I soothed 
and caressed her, 

“«* My heart was hers in her affliction, as it had been in 


her health and strength. My physician at first gave me | 


hope of her recovery ; but during the fourth Winter of 
our marriage, her physical strength began to give way, 
and he advised me to try trayel and change of scene. I 
assented the more willingly as he said the physical weak- 
ness might be a token of renewed mental power. 

** We left little Minnie with Lizzie, and made an ex- 
tended Southern trip. The change was certainly benefi- 
cial. Zoe gained in health, and was much more quiet. It 
may be that my constant presence was some restraint upon 
her ; but it is certain that she slowly regained a moreeven 
temper, and the violent spells of raving became less and 
less frequent, 

‘‘We had been in New Orleans when I was summoned 
home by important professional engagements, and took 
passage on one of the Mississippi steamers for St. Louis.” 

“My home !” I said. 

“Your home! I had every hope then of Zoe’s perfect 
recovery, but God willed that I should lose her. We were 
nearly at our journey’s end when the steamer took fire i 
the night. We were asleep in the stateroom when the cry 
awoke us, and hurrying on our clothes, we went on deck. 
It was a scene of indescribable confusion, and every one 
was struggling for self-preservation. 

“You may imagine my horror, Alice, when Zoe broke 
in the worst paroxysm of raving that had ever afilicted her. 
Tn vain I tried to calm her; she was wild with terror, and 
would not let me touch her. Every moment our-situation 
became more critical, and the danger of delay greater. 
Already the lifeboats were loaded with their living freight, 
and lowered to the water. The fire was gaining in force 
and fury. In despair I caught Zoe in my arms, and tried 
to make her understand that we must get to the lifeboats. 
She wrested herself {rom my grasp, ran swiftly across the 


deck of the steamer, and sprang into the water. I fole 
lowed her. I could swim ashore, if I could only find her. 
Alice, my search was fruitless, 

‘I swam here and there, when suddenly I was struck by 
some wood from the burning vessel, and remembered no 
more for two weeks, I awoke to consciousness then, to 
find myself an inmate of a hospital in St. Louis. I had 
been very ill, delirious from the blow upon my head, and 
to this hour I do not know how or by whom I was rescued, 
Zoe was lost. When I was sufficiently recovered I tried 
to find some clew to her fate, hoping that she had been 
amongst the rescued passengers, There can be no doubt 
that she sank in that mad, terrified leap from the burning 
steamer. Now, you can understand why I am so anxious 
about Minnie. The strange, wayward moods, the hot 
temper, the passionate love and capricious temperament 
are all so like poor Zoe’s. While Lizzie lived Minnie had 
loving care from a loving woman, but my dear sister died 
six months ago, Minnie’s grief was so violent it threat- 
ened her life, and I brought her here to win her mind 
from her sorrow. To you she has given the same absorb- 
ing affection she gave to her aunt. Can you undertake 
such a heavy care as my poor child must be, Alice ?” 

“‘I will give her the most loving care, Barton, if you 
will trust her to me.” 

As I spoke I made a vow in my heart to give to Barton 
the peaceful home, the loving, gentle devotion that would 
best compensate him for the past sorrow and trial. I was 
sure his love for me was true and enduring, and that he 
anticipated the true happiness of married life in this 
second love, 

Our Summer of happiness was over, and Barton re- 
turned to New York, while Aunt Carrie and I went to our 
St. Louis home, with Minnie for our guest: In Novem- 
ber Barton was to come for me, and we were to return to 
New York together. Aunt Carrie made most generous 
preparations for our wedding, and the weeks flew by 
rapidly, 

Early in November Barton came to St. Louis, and the 
wedding-day was fixed. On the twenty-second I was to’ 
become a bride, In the meantime my friends seemed de- 
termined to make my few days of maidenhood as gay as 
possible, and parties were made for me, to which Barton 
was always invited. 

On one lovely day, when June seemed to have visited 
us for a few hours, we made a riding-party, and started 
for the outskirts of the city. We were passing a hand- 
some building, when one of the party said : 

‘Who would like to stop and go into the lunatic 
asylum? The doctor is a warm personal friend of mine.” 

I glanced nervously at Barton. He was very pale, but 
said, courteously : 

* Shall we not intrude ?” : 

**Oh, no, indeed! This is an asylum where they are 
not afraid of visitors, Shall we go?” 

The whole party assenting, we dismounted, and were 
soon in the building, The doctor was most polite, and he 
soon discovered that Barton took a painful interest in his 
conversation. 

“*T have one patient,” he told him, ‘‘ whose case inter- 
ests me deeply. It is a lady who was placed here by Mrs. 
Weldon. Probably you have heard of Mrs. Weldon ?” 

‘‘T am almost a stranger in St. Louis,” Barton replied. 

“She is a lady of large wealth, who spends her life and 
fortune in deeds of charity, The unfortunate patient of 
whom I speak was rescued from a burning steamboat, anii 
with some others was taken to Mrs. Weldon’s, her house 
being near the scene of the disaster, seven miles below the 
city. ‘The others recovered, and left her, but the shock of 
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the night of horror turned this poor creature’s brain. 
We have tried in vain to discover even her name; but she 
talks of a child at times, and calls often for her husband, 

‘* How long ago was she found ?” asked Barton, 

** Four years ago.’ 

**Can I see her ?” 

‘*T do not often allow visitors to see her. 
a stranger excites her.” 

“Let us see her,’ I said to the doctor. 
can tell you where to find her friends.’ 


The sight of 


“T think we 


* If you think so, come, by all means,” he said, opening | 
I came to Barton’s side, nerving | 


a door near to us, 
myself as best I could. 

**Hush !” he whispered, hoarsely. 
I cannot bear it.”’ 

The doctor led us through a lorg corridor, and opened 
the door of a small, neatly-furnished room. 
in a listless attitude, her hands lying in her lap, her eyes 
bent on the ground, was a pale, beautiful woman. 
did not stir as we entered, not even lifting her eyes. I 
glanced at Barton, and read the death-warrant of my love 
ia his face. With rigid 
features, pallid cheeks 
and lips, and a resolute 
,look in his eyes, he 
went from my side to 
his wife's. 

**Zoe!” he said, in a 
low tone. 

Never have I heard 
auch a cry of rapture as 
sprang from the poor 
maniac’s lips. 

‘Barton! I knew 
you would come, Bar- 
ton! My love —my 
husband !” 

I went softly from the 
room, from the house, 
and walked home, How 
I reached my room I 
never knew. How the 
long night passed I 
cannot write. 

The next day a litle 
note reached me : 

“ Auicg,” Barton wrote, 
“God is my witness I 


**Do not speak now, 


Seated there, | 


She | 


| 
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never meant to break your heart. I have not willingly deceived 

you. Can you forgive and forget me? The doctor thinks I had 
| better take my wife home as soon as possible, and I leave here 
| to-morrow. May heaven bless you, Alice, and grant you in time 
| a happier love. BARTON.” 


I was not ill—I did not die. After some days the keen 

| anguish became a dull, ever-present pain, and my constant 

struggle was to crush down the love that was now a sin. 

| Forgetting was impossible, and what had I to forgive ? 

Two long, weary years passed away, and I was becoming 

| reconciled to my scrrow. Aunt Carrie was always my 

comfort, and I knew I was her greatest treasure on earth, 

Once only I had heard from Barton, when he sent for 
Minnie the day he left St. Louis. 

Sorrow was to come to me once more. Aunt Carrie 
died, and I was alone, heiress to her wealth, desolate in 
her loss. It was just after the funeral when my maid 
brought me a letter, and I recognized Barton’s hand. 


* Arice,” he wrote, ‘‘one year ago Zoe died. I think the last 
year of her sorrowful life was happy; she became a gentle, harm- 
less child in my care, never quite rational, but never violent, and 

always loving and sub- 
missive, She died in my 
arms, never knowing that 
for one hour my heart had 
strayed from her, I am 
waiting to know if I may 
come to you. There is 
now no sin in my love for 
you, and it is yours un 
changed, unalterable. May 
I see you ? BARTON.” 


My story is told. We 
had a quiet wedding, 
and I came to New 
York, happy, as his love 
has made my life now 


for five long years. 
What could be more 
perfect joy on earth 
than is mine as Barton's 
wife ? 


Economy in our affairs 
has the same effect upon 
our fortunes that good- 
breeding has on our 
conversation, 
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A VISIT TO A LAGER BEER BREWERY. 


LAGER BEER IN AMERICA. 
HOW IT CAME HERE, WHAT IT SHOULD BE WHAT IT IS. 
By J. BuRNITz BACcon, 


Tne production of beer in our country, and especially of | birthright, therefore, that beer was among the earliest 
that which is now called ‘lager beer,” has reached pro- | manufactures in Manhattan. In 1633, under Director Van 


portions that entitle it to notice as one of our principal | Twiller, a brewery was erected in Bridge Street, between 
industries, and, from the quantity consumed, it may fairly Broad and Whitehall. Not long afterward the ‘‘ Brouwer 


be termed the beverage 
of the million. A brief 
sketch of American beer 
may therefore be inter- 
esting. It may also be 
new to some of our 
later- coming German 
cousins, who assume 
exclusiveness in its pa- 
ternity and production. 

New York claims an 
early date in that con- 
nection, Our Flemish 
forefathers of the New 
Netherlands inherited 
their traditions of beer 
and its manufacture 
more directly and le- 
gitimately than could 
any Bavarian or other 
German, for the royal 
patron saint of the 
foaming tankard, Gam- 
brinus, was a Fleming, 
being Lord of Brabant, 
in old Flanders. It was 
through no left-handed 
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Straat’”’ was so-called 
from its several brew- 
eries, There Oloffe 
Stevensen Van Cort- 
landt, as a brewer, laid 
the foundation of his 
"fortune and his family, 
and the names of De 
Forest, Van Couwen- 
hoven, Bayard, Kip, 
Beekman, and others, 
were on the list of early 
brewers who rose to 
wealth and eminence. 
Arendt Van Corlaer — 
the ‘*Corlaer” so held 
in honor by the abori- 
gines and the French— 
established a brewery 
at Beverwyck, or Al- 
bany, in 1661. Even 
in Massachusetts there 
were brew-houses al- 
eady in 1635. In that 
colony, when barley was 
scarce, they began to. 
use molasses and sugar, 
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as substitutes for malt, until the General Court prohibited 
the practice, which may be called only an anticipation of 
the unnatural expedients of our day. 

The beer which was made generally at that early time in 
Manhattan and other parts of our country was known as 
“table beer,” such as our “present-use ale”; or when 
more malt was used, as ‘‘strong beer,” such as we now call 
**stock ale.” The same kind of products continued in 
vogue in New York up to and after the Revolution, and 
they were the only form of malt liquors in common use 
here until 1846. Such, also, were the general malt bever- 
ages of the other Middle States, except in the Spring- 
time; and that exception brings us to the consideration of 
“Jager beer,” and its history in America, 

In attempting the task, we must first go back to Gum- 
brinus and to Bavaria, for with one or the other it is gen- 
erally conceded that lager originated. The ancient legend 
relative thereto, as contained in an appendix to “ Simpli- 
cissimus,” runs thus: ‘‘A Bavarian nobleman, Count 
Forst, had been visiting the court of Gambrinus in Bra- 
bant, and, by his capacity for beer, had found favor in the 
royal eyes. When the count was about to return home, 
at a private audience Gambrious said that as a parting 
gift he would teach him the secret of a new beer which he 
had lately discovered. He give the count a manuscript 
describing the process, and especially impressed on him the 
condition that the beer must be brewed in the low tem- 


perature of Winter, must be stored for six months, and | 


not tapped till the Spring. ‘‘In this stone fligon,” con- 


tinued the King, “you will find another arcanum of the | 
It contains a sextarius of the true and | 
| there was another stream of German immigrants seeking 
| the neighborhood of the lower Susquehanna, They were 


new draught. 
virgin barm, derived from a Penicillium under the mid- 
night dews. This sup of barm, after fermentation, will 
be the mother of more, and its succession must be pre- 


served. Hasten, then, my son, to your home, and set this 
living yeast to its duty, and remember, above all, the 
Winter-keeping of the beer.” 

The count hastened home to establish a brewery at 
Manich, and obeying the directions of the King, be- 


queathed the secret to his descendants. It is well known 
that by the time of the Thirty Years’ War, or about 1650, 
lager beer had become a common beverage in Germany. 

We may regard this old German legend as a mere fable, 
though there are some here who still accept the Gam- 
brinus “‘barm” as a verity, as we shall yet note, The 
Winter keeping of the beer, however, is no fable, but an 
old and essential fact in the production of true lager, for 
until it is Winter-brewed and Winter-stored it cannot be 
genuine, natural lager beer. 

** Lagern” is the German verb ‘‘to lay up,” or to store. 
In the old Lexicons lager beer is defined as a beer for 
keeping. It cannot, therefore, be the genuine article 
until it has been stored through the Winter months, 
ripening to its best under the subtle and slow chemistry of 
nature. After that matured supply is exhausted there may 
be beer, but it is not “lager,” for it belies its name in not 
having been laid. 

Now to proceed. In the year 1710 there was a large 
immigration of German Palatines to America, some of 
whom remained in the City of New York, while others 
passed on up the Hudson to settle in Dutchess County, in 
the Schoharie County, and at the German Flats in Herk- 
imer County. Those who made their homes in the city 
were wont to meet socially in a stone brew-house which 
belonged to Rip Van Dim—perhaps not brewer, but 
owner—and which stood on the rear of the lot now occu- 
pied by Nos. 64 and 66 Nassau Street. For forty years 
these Germans and their children continued to quaff their 
beer in this brew-house, until, in 1750, it was altered to a 
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theatre for Lewis Hallam. Subsequently the old building 
was fitted up and occupied as a German Reformed Church 
for those of the Palatines who held to the faith of the 
Heidelberg Catechism. From one of their pastors, Rev. 
Mr. Kern, and through one of his descendants, thera 
has come down to us a tradition, that among the original 
Palatines the real Winter-kept lager made its appearance 
every Spring. This is the first trace of lager beer in 
America that we can discover. In the general use of ale, 
however, their descendants followed the prevailing fashion, 
and so the brewing of lager became a lost art, so far as 
New York was concerned. 

The Palatines who had moved up the Hudson suffered 
annoyance from the Indians, and a portion of them left 
the New York settlements there and removed further 
south, into Pennsylvania, about 1733. At that time the 
famous interpreter, Conrad Weiser, together with the 
friendly chief, Quagnant, was furthering the settling cf 
the Upper Schuylkill, These flitting Palatines seem to 
have carried their ‘‘ beer secret” with them, and one of 
their number, named Fritz, who, like Weiser, was a native 
of Oberant, in Wirtemberg, put up a bark-shed brewery 
in the Tulpehocken valley, near Reading. On a visit to 
that place, in 1836, the writer was informed that he made 
Winter-stored beer. His name ought to be historic, but 
he was known only as Fritz of Tulpehocken. It was said, 
that once being lost for some time while hunting, when he 
returned he found that his yeast was dead. In some way 
he obtained a fresh supply, and found his lager-brewing 
as successful as before, 

A few years after this, in the region still further south, 


attracted to settlements just beginning to be made a few 
miles west of that river. Possibly some of these immi- 
grants were of the Palatines of New York City, while 
others were of later arrival. Among them were two broth- 
ers, who were brewers, named Daniel and Leonard Ber- 
nitz, whose first venture was to buy or to lease lots iv. 
York Town, a place then scarcely yet surveyed. Their in- 
tention was to brew beer there, and there is evidence that 
they did. But they found that the place was too far 
inland, and also that the land titles were somewhat uncer- 
tain, owing to disputes between the Penns and Calverts as 
to the boundary, afterward celebrated as Mason and 
Dixon’s line. The brothers then determined to remove 
fifty miles further south, to a rising settlement at tide- 
water, which was just then attracting attention, under tho 
name of Baltimore Town, In that town they settled in 
1748, when it had a population of only 200, and but 
twenty-four houses, They soon built a brewery, the sita 
of which was on the present southwest corner of Baltimora 
and Hanover Streets. They were among the first German 
settlers who s9 greatly aided that infant city with their 
capital and industry. Their building is a feature in tho 
sketch of Biltimore drawn in 1752, the original of which 
is preserved in the historical records of the city, 

These brothers were eminently successful in their bus- 
iness, and were the chief contributors to building the ear- 
liest Lutheran Church in Baltimore, on Fish, now L xing- 
ton, Street. They accumulated a large landed estate in 
the heart of the city, and a street running through it was 
named after them, though in liter years the name has been 
Anglicized, 

We have before stated that lazer beer was In common 
use ia Germany at that time, as the older Lexicons of tha 
language prove, and all brewers imm‘grating thence must 
have been acquainted with the process of its manufacture. 
It is fair, therefore, to believe that the two brothers above 
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named, enterprising and successful in brewing as they 
were, were not ignorant of the mystery of making it. 
They were among the earliest brewers of the Susquehanna 
region, and fifty years ago in that region, among the Ger- 
man population there abounding, lager beer was no new 
thing. It was called ‘‘ lager,” too, as the writer knows, 
but it was the lager of that day—Winter-brewed, Winter- 
stored, natural, genuine and wholesome, and not sold 
until Spring. Its use was not general except among those 
of German tastes, and therefore the demand was not great. 
Its supply was also limited, for lack of extensive premises 
and appliances such as are now common. It came and 
went with the Spring, making no special sensation or 
record, and therefore the existences of that early American 
lager has been overlooked and forgotten. 

As part of that early venture in brewing, the following 
traditional incidents may be interesting, especially as they 
were the early household talk of a region now historic. 
When, about 1742, the two Bernitz brothers, as related, 
reached the proposed town of York, in the wilds of Penn- 
sylvania, they found that only a few lots had been taken 
up on the site, and that there had been no church of ary 
denomination yet erected. The most of the settlers were 
Germans, and of the Lutheran faith. By the united efforts 
of those of them in the town, and those in the clearings 
around, a congregation was at length formed. In 1744a 
frame church was built, and it is probable that it was 
adorned with the altar and candles permitted by the Augs- 
berg Confession, But they had no bell, and that was not 
only an ecclesiastical adjunct but a special necessity for a 
widely-scattered rural congregation. The Palatine Luth- 


erans in New York were then worshiping in a church on 
the corner of Broadway and Rector Street, on the site 
afterward occupied by Grace Episcopal Church, 


The 
Palatines had two bells, and, mindful of their distant 
brethren, they sent to Pennsylvania one taken from their 
Broadway belfry. It was a small one, but sufficient to 
echo over the woodlands. 

The bell had a tedious journey on its way west of the 
Susquehanna to York Town. It arrived there late on a 
Saturday evening in the Spring of 1745—too late to leave 
it in safety at the church. The weary teamsters then 
sought help to unload it at the brew-house on the east 
bank of the Codorus. The brew-house was then a home- 
like evening exchange for the gossips of the hamlet. In 
those days of leather breeches it was the custom to test the 
exeellence of strong beer by spilling a spoonful on the 
wooden bench and then sitting down init. If the brew- 
ing was weak in malt they could easily rise, but if it was 
lusty and nourishing they would stick fast. On this even- 
ing the strong beer had been tested and found tenacious, 
but the news of the bell’s arrival brought the customers 
from their seats. It was brought inside, and its chime 
was hailed with delight. In the cool cellar there was a 
store of *‘lager beer” not yet tapped. To honor the occa- 
sion, the bell was upturned, a keg of lager was poured into 
it, and the whole hamlet was summoned to drink a wel- 
come. The next day the bell was carried in procession to 
the church, where Pastor Schaum duly christened it. 

For ninety years this be'l summoned the people to 
church or tolled for the passing soul, It was known as the 
“lager beer bell,” or in later years as the ‘‘little bell,” 
because it was used to toll the death of a child. When 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary was established at 
Gettysburg, Professor Schmuck r was its first president, 
and he had been broucht up under the sound of the 
ancient bell. Abont 1835 he had it transferred to the 
cupola of the bnilding on the ridge just west of the town, 
There, beside the little monitor, stood Lee, the Confede- 
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rate general, while ha directed the charge of his army at the 
battle of Gettysburg. Such is the history of the bell, and 
although partly traditionary, it is inserted here as inci- 
dentai evidence relative to American lager beer. 

But there are those who deny the early manufacture of 
that beverage here, and the question was a topic among 
delegates to the late National Convention of Brewers at 
Chicago. Those of German birth assert that it was first 
introduced during this generation, and we quote a pub- 
lished statement derived from them that ‘lager beer was 
not even heard of in this country prior to 1846.” ‘Now, 
considering the large German population early settled in 
America, and considering the continual German immigra- 
tion up to 1846, we have often asked, Why should a beer 
so long common in the Fatherland not have been known 
here prior to that year ? 

To this query the editor of a prominent American 
brewers’ gazette makes reply that it was necessary first to 
bring a peculiar living yeast from Germany ; that on a 
long voyage this yeast would lose its strength and be dead 
before its arrival ; and that it was only when the Baltimore 
clipper-ships made the yoyage in three weeks that the 
yeast was imported, and thus lager was first produced in 
America, This he states as the explanation given by the 
present German brewers, 

Truly, this is merely a resurrection of the living yeast, 
or barm, of the Gambrinus legend. It sounds strange to 
hear the old fable gravely revived in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and its refutation might safely be left to the tradi- 
tions and facts we have narrated. But let us further reply 
that if the clipper-ship yeast was necessary to introduce 
lager, it has strangely failed to do so, because the result of 
it is, the lager of to-day is not lager beer. It does not at 
all fulfill the meaning of the term, which has already been 
given. 

That it is not the genuine Winter-ripened beverage is 
plain from the fact that it is brewed and consumed all the 
year round, Brewing rapidly succeeds brewing, in order 
to turn and turn over again the capital invested ; and to do 
this at the required low temperature, ice-houses have 
become a main feature of every establishment. If to this 
are added the more reprehensible practices of using drugs 
and chemicals, such as malt-extract, grape-sugar, aloes, or 
coculus indicus, we may very earnestly call upon Gam- 
brinus to vindicate his original patent and save us from 
our present lager. 

As to its introduction in the City of New York, our 
modern lager was first soid heredn 1847, in a basement at 
Broadway and Worth Street, and at one or two other 
places, having been brought here from a Philadelphia 
brewery. In 1848 the first city-brewing of it was made by 
F. & M. Schaefer, at No. 85 Saventh Avenue, Soon after- 
ward Erhardt Richter and George Gillig began its manu- 
facture. The demand gradually increased until it became 
the fashion, and now the total city production may be put 
at two million barrels, and the proceeds at fifteen million 
dollars per year. 

Though the greater part of this modern product is not 
the old-fashioned lager that slept through the Winter and 
awoke ripe and bracing in the Spring, there are brewers 
here who can, and do, manufacture the true Gambrinus 
tonic. To that genial essence of the malt and hop we may 
bid all hail, yet still with the proviso, Caveat Emptor. 

The revived taste for lager beer led to a wonderful 
development of the breweries, While there was only one 
in New York City in 1842, there were in 1872, in and near 
the city, no fewer than eighty, and the product had in- 
creased from 7,000 gallons to 7,090,000 per year. 

The first operation in beer-brewing is the preparatiou 
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of the malt. In an immense room on an upper floor are 
stored thousands of bushels of barley. Here the grain is 
steeped for forty hours, tho water being drawn off when 
the grain has become fully swollen. It is then left to dry 
for six hours. Then the grain is dried upon the malt- 
floor in rectangular heaps of twelve or fifteen inches in 
depth. In this condition it is quite dry, but in the course 
of aday it grows moist, and acquires a temperature ten de- 
grees higher than the surrounding air. It gives out a 
pleasant fruity smell, and germination begins by the 
shooting out of the fibrils of the young roots from the tip 
of every grain. This takes place about ninety-six hours 
after the removal of the grain from the steep. The 
rudiments of the future stem begin to appear about a 
day after the yermination of the rootlet. The germina- 
tion is now checked, and the couching is succeeded by 
the flooring operation, which is merely spreading the 
grain more thinly upon the floor, and turning it over 
with spades two or three times a day. 
gluten and mucilage have mostly disappeared from the 
grain, this becomes white and crumbly, like meal. It is 

then dried 

and freed 

from the 


roots, which ! 


have become 
brittle. Now 
the 


is ground 
into a fine 
powder, 
which is very 
sweet to the 
taste. It is 
next poured 
through a 
hopper into 
an immense 
tub in the 
brew - house, 
and boiling 
water let in 
upon it. The 


THE REAL LAGER WINTER CELLAR. liquid, or 


Now that the ! 


p ure; 
white barley | 


sweet-wort, is drawn off into copper vessels, called under- 
backs, and great care has now to be observed that the 
infusion shall be clear and free from any particles of the 
grain. It is a solution of the saccharine matters princi- 
pally, the mucilaginous and resinous not being yet 
dissolved. Then water is again let into the mash at the 
temperature of 190 degrees, which is immediately reduced 
by the cooling malt to 176 degrees. The infusion per- 
colates through the colandered tops of the underbacks 


| and mixes with the first, and the contents of these vessels 


are pumped out into large copper kettles, furnished with 
steam valves, which are contrived to retain the steam at 
a temperature higher than 212 degrees, Here the sweet 
beer is boiled, and in the process hops are introduced. 
Then the worts are drawn into a square cistern, calle: 
the hopfenseihe, or hop-back, where the liquor is strained 
out and the hops left behind. After remaining for a 
short time in the hopback, the beer is pumped up to the 
cooling-vats in the third story, whence, when about of the 
temperature of the surrounding air, it is run over the 
patent coolers into the fermenting-tubs down below, 
where it re- 
mains for 
three weeks, 
Yeast is now 
added—in the 
proportion of 
from one to 
three gallons 
of yeast to 
one hundred 
of worts, 
more being 
required in 


| Winter than 
|}in Summer. 


Then the beer 
is drawn into 
the settling- 
tuns, where it 
is kept for 
three or four 
months, when 
it is properly 
called lager 


A BEER COOLER, 


AN ANCIENT GRECIAN CUIRASS. 


beer for the 
first time. It 
is now ready 
to be drawn 
off into kegs 
and sent out 
to make the 
hearts of the 
thirsty glad. 


{ SMILE. 


NOTHING On 
earth cansmile 
but the race of 
man, Gems 
may flash re- 
flected light, 
but what is a 
diamond -flash 
compared with 
an eye- flash 
and mirth- 
flash? Flowers cannot smile. 
even they cannot claim. Birds cannot smile, nor any 
living thing. It is the prerogative of man; it is the color 
which love wears, and cheerfulness and joy—these three. 
A face that cannot smile is like a bud that cannot blossom 
and dries up on the stalk. Laughter is day, and sobriety 
is night—a smile the twilight that hovers between both. 


This is a charm which 


AN ANCIENT GRECIAN CUIRASS, 
One of the most interesting specimens of archaic Greek 
art in existence has been brought to light by Mr. Stillman, 
and is now exciting the keenest interest in the archrwologi- 
| F MUNNAR =e 
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cal circles of 
Athens. This 
treasure is the 
back of an 
elaborately 
wrought 
bronze cuir- 
ass, and is 
thought to be 
ut least as old 
as the? sixth 
century before 
Christ. There 
are seven sub- 
jects engraved 
on it, which 
are thus de- 
scribed: The 
main subject, 
which occu- 
pies the lower 
part of the 
cuirass, con- 
sists of two 
groups of three figures each, and six inches high, and 
it has been diversely interpreted to represent either the 
reconciliation of Apollo and Hermes or a king consult- 
ing Apollo. On the one side is Apollo playing on the 
lyre, attended by Lato and Artemis, and on the other 
a royal or divine figure, followed by two attendants. 
The personages are dressed in the most elaborate cos- 
tume, and every detail is rendered with finished skill, 
the patterns even of the stuffs of their various garments 
being delineated with the utmost precision. The subor- 
dinate personages are barefooted, but Apollo wears a pair 
of sandals, and the other principal figure high-peaked 


THE CELLAR WHERE THE LAGER FERMENTS. 


| boots, such as are worn to the present day by the Epirotes., 
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BOTTLING THE LAGER. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’S FEATHERS. 


Above this row of figures, ranning across the lower part of 
the cuirass, there is on each side of the clavicles a bull, 
and above the bulla lion, each facing his counterpart on 
the other clavicle, Between them are two leopards, ram- 
pant, supporting each other, surmounted by twosphinxes, 
also rampaut and in the same attitude. 

Each of these subjects is framed in rich ornamental 
borderings of different patterns, that which runs along the 
lower edge of the cuirass under the chief design being 
especially quaint and elaborate, This unique art treasure 
was found some twenty years ago in the Alpheus by a 
fisherman, who caught it in his net and sold it as old metal 
at a shop in Z:inte, where it lay buried among a mass of 
worthless Jumber until Mr, Stillman’s critical eye discerned 
its value and rescued it from oblivion. It has been placed 
in the museum at Athens, 


THE ORIGIN OF NEWSPAPERS, 

STRANGE as it may seem to us of to-day, Italy, under the 
aristocratic republic of Venice, was the birthplace of the 
idea of newspapers, The first newspaper was written—not 
printed—in Venice, about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. History fails to record any sworn statements as to 
its circulation. We may reasonably indulge a doubt of its 
having had the usual ‘£50,000 readers,” as does the aver- 
age journal of to-day. It was only a monthly, and was 
merely the ‘‘organ” of the Government. It was calle] a 
gazette, or gazetta, a name derived, perhaps, from gazzero, 
& macpie or chrtterer; or more probably, says Disrueli, 
in his ‘‘ Curiosities of Literature,” from gazetta, a farthing 
coin peculiar to Venics, which was then the common price 
of anewspaper. Another entymologist derives the name 


from the Latin gaza, lengthened colloquially into gazetta, 


signifying ‘‘a little treasury of news.” The Spanish de- 
rive the name from the Latin ; as also their gazatero, a 
writer for the guzetto, from which our English word, gaz- 
eteer, is undoubtedly descended. 

George Chalmers, in his life of Ruddiman, gives a curi- 
ous particular of the early Venetian gazettes: ‘A jealous 
Government did not allow a printed newspaper ; and the 
Venetian gaz-tte continued long after the invention of 
printing, to the closa of the sixteenth century, and even to 
our own day, to be distributed in manuscript.” In the 
Magliabechian Library, at Florence, are thirty volumes of 
Venetian Newspapers, all in manuscript. 

The Italians called their earliest editors menanti, be- 
cause, says Vossius, they intended commonly, hy these 
loose papers, ‘‘to spread about defamatory reflections,” 
a thing not altogether done away with in this nine- 
teenth century. Pope Gregory XIII. abolished their 
vocation in Italy by a particular bull under the name of 
menantes, from the Latin word minantes, threatening. 
Mena; e, however, derives the name from the Italian 
menare, signifying ‘‘to lead at Jarge, or spread afar.” 
How aptly this latter derivation applies to the editor of 
A.D., 1882, especially if 4e live in the United States ! 

According to Chalmers mankind is indebted to the 
wisdom of Qneen Elizabeth and the prudence of Lord Bur- 
loigh for the first printed newspaper. In the British Mu- 
seum at London are several newspapers, which were 
printe” while the Spanish fleet, of the Armada epoch, lay 
in the sinolish Channel. The name of this first ‘‘ news- 
paper venture ” is the Enghsh Mercurie, which, by author- 
ity, was “imprinted at London by Her Highness’s 
printer, July 1588,” almost 300 vears ago. The Mercurie, 
however was .0t issned regularly, but only on extraordin- 

Ary occasions, The very earliest copy preserved is No, 50, 


and printed in Roman type. It contains news-items, ag 
do the papers of to-day. 

An old English encyclopedia, published at London in 
1802, differs somewhat from Chalmers regarding dates, 
It says (I quote literally) : ‘They (newspapers) were firft 
published in England, Auguft 22, 1642. Journal 
Savans, a French paper, was first published in 1665, 
thouga one was printed in Eugland under the title of tho 
Public Intelligencer, by Sir Roger L'Estrange, 1663, which 
he dropped on the publication of the first London Gazette, 
Newspapers and pamphlets where prohibited by royal 
proclamation, 1680. Though at the revolution prohibi- 
tions of this kind were done away, and the press set at 
liberty, yet newspapers were aflerward made subjects of 
taxation, and for this purpose were first stamped in 1713, 
The number of them, however, gradually increased, and 
there were printed in the whole kingdom during the year 
1775, 12,680,000 ; 1776, 12,830,000; 1777, 13,150,642; 
1778, 13,240,059 ; 1779, 14,106,842 ; 1780, 14,217,371; 
1781, 14,397,620 ; 1782, 17,272,529. They are now (1s02) 
still more numerous.” Yes, and in 1882 more numerous 
still, the issue of a week outnumbering that of a year 
eighty years ago. 

The first French newspaper originated in a public de- 
mand for gossip, What a commentary upon civilization |! 
De Saint Foix, in his curious ‘‘ E-sais Historiques sur 
Paris,” attributes the origin of newspapers in France to 
Renaudot, a physician of Paris, who, to amuse his pa- 
tients, was ‘‘a great collector of news.” He found by this 
means that he was more sought after than his more learned 
brethren. 


des 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S FEATHERS, 


Tue origin of the Prince of Wales’s feathers is a question 
which has led to some lively discussions. Some years ago 
Mr. Talboys Wheeler announced that the royal plume of 
three feathers was of Mogul origin, and probably very ar- 
cient. He pointed out that Sir Thoma: Roe, who was 
sent on a mission to India by King James [., describes tho 
plume of heron’s feathers which was wora by the Mogul 
emperors of Hindoostan when they took the field ; also that 
Tavernier, the French traveler, describes the plume of 
three heron’s feathers which was worn by the Ottoman 
Porte, and explains that it had a military meaning, and 
was a symbol of command. On taking the field, the Otto- 
man Porte gave one of the feathers to the Grand Vizier, 
who was acknowledged by the whole army as their com- 
mander-in-chief, 

In a recent number of Frraser’s Magazine the subject has 
been treat-d at length by Mr. W. Simpson. In the Santa 
Casa at Loretto he saw a marble sculpture of three feathers 
placed nearly in the same position as those borne by the 
Prince of Wales ; and he was told that it was the embleme 
magnifique of Lorenzo de Medici, the father of LeoX. At 
Athens he saw a beel plate of a Turkish musket made of 
solid gold, and profusely o:mamented, which had been 
fished up after the battle of Navarino. It bore a represen- 
tation of two crowns, each surmounted by a triple plume. 
Subsequently Mr. Simpson wa; present at a meeting of the 
British Association, held at Plymouth, when a paper was 
real by Professor Beal on a soapstone image from Pekin. 
Over the heal of the image was the figure of a descending 
dove, and there was also a dove on each side, Mr. Beal 
believed that this fignre represented the three rays of the 
rising sun, and brought corroborative evidence from the 
Vedas, from Buddha’s crown at Cevlon, from Japan, and 
various other Eastern countries, Above all, he quoted the 


HIGHLAND 


Prince of Wales’s feathers, and showed, on Mr. Wheeler’s 
authority, that it was an Eastern symbol, adding that the 
Sanskrit derivative of ‘Ich dien,” was not ‘‘I serve,” but 
“TJ shine.” 

We might add to the data furnished by Mr. Simpson by 
stating that Nadir Shah, who, during the second quarter 
of the eighteenth century, conquered Asia from B igdad to 
Delhi, wore three black heron’s feathers in his diadem, as 
may be seen in the frontispiece of the second volume of 
Jonas Hanway’s history of the revolutions of Persia, 
Hanway remarks that Nadir Shah changed the feathers 
from the left side to the right, as if to show that he was 
indebted for his sovereignty to his own right arm. 

On the whole, it appears most likely that the three 
feathers belonging to the Persian, the Mogul, or the Turk, 
are borrowed from the ol.l native worship which finds ex- 
pression in the Vedic hymns, and prevailed throughout 
the greater part of Asia beforo the advent of Buddha or 
Mohammed, They probably represent the three deities of 

re, air, and water. According to Brahmanical teaching, 
all the gods of the universo were resolved into these three 
conceptions, which in their turn are symbolized into the 
three mystic letters A *U* M., which represent the three 
in one, as the idea of onesupreme spirit, who is sometimes 
personified as Brahma, sometimes as Vishnu, and some- 
times as Siva. 

Mr. Simpson points out another fact in association with 
the Prince of Wules’s feathers, which opens up an entirely 
new question. He brings evidence to show that the first 
Prince of Wales wore only two feathers, and not three; 
and he is inclined to think, though with some hesitation, 
that they are a combination of the solar and lunar symbols. 
This conjecture, however, will scarcely bear considera- 
tion, There is no symbolism in any age or clime that we 
can call to mind in which the sun and moon are repre- 
sented by a pair of plumes, Again, in most mythologies 
the sun and moon are used as symbols of the masculine 
and feminine elements in nature ; andit is difficult to con- 
ccive that sexual differences should be represented by two 
f athers, 

Io the traditions of the remote past the sun and moon 
are symbols of the antagonism between Iran and Turan, 
the Persian and the Turk, the children of the sun and the 
children of the moon. The sun is represented by a solar 
disk or a peacock, while the moon is represented by a cres- 
cent ; and the radical difference between the two must be 
obvious to all. 

The use of these symbols has led to some unfortunate 
mistakes in moderntimes, Thus the little Rajah of Mysore, 
who is a feudatory of the British crown, has been recently 
allowed to adopt the peacock as his insignia, although the 
peacock is an assumption of sovereignty which belongs of 
right to the Empress of India and to Her Majesty alone. 
The peacock is the assertion of imperial supremacy. It 
was the insignia of the great Hiodoo Empire of Vijayana- 
gar, which, in the days of the Plantagenets, covered the 
whole of Southern India —tho whole of what is now known 
as the Madras Presidency. The peacock was also the in- 
signia of the Mogul Emperors of Hindoostan. In days 
gone by, the peacock throne at Delhi was the wonder of 
the world, although historians have sought to calculate the 
value of the jewels of which it was composed rather than 
to ascertain its symbolical meaning. To this day the 
peacock is the emblem of sovereignty in Burmah, as well 
as in many parts of Mongolia and China, 

A still more curious blunder has been made as regards 
the crescent: it has been ignored as a symbol of race and 
adopted as a symbol of the Mohammedan religion, al- 
though all such images are in direct violation of the law of 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


the Koran. The peacock and the crescent, like the lion 
and the sun, are maintained as symbols by Mohammedan 
princes, but, nevertheless, the use of all such symbols is 
strictly prohibited by the Prophet of Arabia. The use of 
the term ‘‘ crescentade” is thus mere ignorant pedantry. 
But, in spite of all that has been said about the Eastern 
origin of the Prince of Wales’s feathers, it is possible 
enough that the plumes are capable of a more simple ex- 
planation, When Nadir Shah returned to his capital after 
the invasion of India, he wore four plumes, to represent 
Persia, Turkestan, Afghanistan, and Hindoostan, thus ignor- 
ing all esoteric meanings which might be associated with 
the emblem. In like manner the Prince of Wales may 
have originally worn two feathers to represent England 
and Wales, and subsequently three feathers, to represent 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland. In the present day 


the feather which once represented France may perhaps 
be taken to represent India, as it did in the days of Nadir 
Shah. 


HIGHLAND SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
By W. Gipson, 


SPLENDID scenery, novel trials of skill and strength, the 
picturesque garb of the combatants, and the strange 
tongue in which the onlookers give vent to their mirth or 
satisfaction at defeat or failure, combine to render a Celtic 
gathering unique. 

Areal Highland gathering—of which there are scores 
every year ian the quiet glens of the West and North of 
Scotland—is a very different affair from the cut-and-dried 
physical contests ; and if the music of the bagpipes is less 
artistic than the strains of hired instrumentalists, every- 
thing else is much more healthy and enjoyable. Every- 
thing else? Were we not safely ensconced in our study, 
it would be dangerous to speak disrespectfully of the 
music of the piper. 

Let us try to depict the scene of a Celtic gathering. 
Behind us, towering into the cloudless blue, are the 
western spurs of the Grampians, heather-clad, hoary, and 
magnificent ; out to the left, over cultivated undulating 
ground, we catch a glimpse of the green Atlantic, and hear 
its ancient waves crashing on the unseen beach ; away to 
the north are purple hills, and, where they dip down into 
broad vales, a loch lies shining in the sun, with the blue 
Paps of Jura or the headland of some western isle in the 
far, dim distance ; on our right is a broad, shady gorge, or 
pass, where the dark Scotch fir is set off by the light and 
graceful form and foliage of the silver birch ; and as the 
tartan-clad villagers, headed by the laird’s piper, come in 
all directions to the grass-grown and mossy rendezvous, 
the gentle deer, silver-tailed rabbit, or gorgeous moor-fowl 
flee from the unwonted concourse, Here, surmounted by 
a heathery knoll, there is a natural amphitheatre, carpeted 
with Nature’s own velvet, and in every face joy sits en- 
throned, while in the variety of color in the tartans, the 
glow of health in the ruddy cheeks and sturdy limbs of the 
‘*lasses ’’—half hid, half shown, with modest unconscious- 
ness—there is delight for the eye and charm for the heart. 

And now, after the long morning walk over the hulls 
and moors, the inner man cries out for sustenance. 
Baskets are opened by knots of merry convives, who ent 
and laugh as only those can who live in free ozone. All 
the while the assembled pipers make the hills ring with 
the ‘Cock o’ the North,” or some equally heart-stirring 
march; and the ample but modest repast having becn 
washed down by draughts of sparkling water from the 
brook that brawls over its stony bed « couple of hundred 
yards away, the real business of the day begins, 
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“TOSSING THE CABER,"’ 


Naturally enough, there are contests in the Highlands 
common to athletic meetings in all countries, such as run- 
ning, leaping, and wrestling, and these may be dismissed 
in a very few words. Premising that in these and other 
conflicts of skill and muscle the Celt would disdain to 
swathe his limbs and body in the white cotton affected by 
his brethren in the south, but simply doffs his plaid and 
jacket, the reader may be left to fancy how these stout 
Norsemen acquit themselves in the race, the leap, and the 
friendly fall. 

The course for races is no smooth, well-beaten track, but 
the runners, starting from a given point, make straight 
abead, regardless of the unevenness: of the ground, to a post 
set at some distance from the point of departure, round 
which ali the rivals turn, and so home again. In wrestling, 


the Highlander may trust more to his strength than his | 


science ; but although ignorant of the mysteries of ‘* back- 


heel,” ‘‘outside click,” ‘‘cross-buttock,” ‘‘hipe,” and | 
“twisting off the breast,” he yet tugs strenuously at his | 


man, and the Highlander ‘‘sent to grass”—to use a 
sporting phrase—takes his fall in the best of humors. 
An old-fashioned game to which the Highlander clings 


| with astonishing rapidity its hoarse gutturals and puzzles 
| of prounciation. 

Not unfrequently they demur to the ruling of the judges 
in the most direct manner, and might kick over the traces 
altogether were it not for the ladies, or their own deep 
seuse of the honor due to the ‘‘ chieftain” judges, though 
they be heads of clans against which their fathers from 
time immemorial waged deadly feud. On the whole, how- 
ever, a Highland audience is eminently good-humored and 
jaw-abiding. Then there are sometimes clouds of discon- 
tent upon the faces of the competitors themselves, if only 
for a moment, as there are gusts of mist that temporarily 
make the hills blurred and angry-looking ; but this pro- 
ceeds not so much from anger as from the intentness of 
their striving, and their honest dislike to acknowledge 
themselves beaten. But it is in the various contests 
themselves that the Highland sports stand out from all 
othersin Western Europe, and the origin of these it would 
be impossible to trace. They seem indigenous to the soil, 
and can only be properly appreciated when enacted amid 
their native surroundings, 

‘* Tossing the Caber” is essentially a Highland game, 
The ‘‘caber” is simply the trunk of a young pine hewn 
from its :0ols near the scene of the contest, denuded of its 
tranches, and varying in length according to its thickness, 
but never less than about ten feet long, and rarely more 
than fourteen, To toss this huge and unwieldly pole the 
athlete takes hold of the smaller end, poises it skillfully 
against his breast and shoulder in an upright position, and 
suddenly raising the thin end by sheer force to a level 
with the shoulder, throws it from him, so that the thick 
end touches the ground and the pine trunk falls away 
from him. If the end that has been elevated in the air is 
not thrown far enough away, the thin end comes back 
toward the thrower; or if the tree has not been skillfully 
manipulated, it falls at right angles to the direction in 
which it has been tossed, and in either case there would be 
loud cries of ‘‘No throw!” from the excited on-lookers, 
Very often a caber longer and heavier than any of the 
aspirants to fame can deal with is chosen, and gradually 
shortened to suit the skill and strength of the competitors. 

Mistakes of manipulation are easy and fun-inspiring. 
If, while poising the timber, the thrower is unable to keep 
the balance true, and his own centre of gravity at the 
same time, the caber slips gracefully over his shoulder or 


with all the tenacity of a hereditary Conservative is the , 


hop, step, and jump. 
ing between two upright posts by aid of a long pole, but 
the long-shanked gillie and the shepherd, used to leaping 
mountain chasms in search of game or the lost of his flock, 


It may be less scientific than vault- | 


doubtless find it a good thing to retain this ancient article | 


in their athletic programme ; and some that we have seen 
cover enormous distances on the springy turf. +~ 


Highland athletics, however, have one or two distinctive 
features which will require rather more minute explana- | 


tion. 
tors, 
keepa clear course or preserve a fair field. The ‘‘ lasses” 
are generally seated in front, or lie gracefully recumbent 
on the turf, with their ‘‘joes” close behind them, while 


the aged are always accorded a favored coign of vantage. | 
Consequently, there are no cries of ‘*Stand back !” or its | 


equivalent in Gaelic ; not because there is lack of excite- 
ment, for your natural Celt, like his Irish brother, is mer- 


curial to a degree, as any one who lias ever been present , 


Not the least of these is the behavior of the specta- | 
Habituated to self-rule, they need no officials to | 


at these meetings can testify. Eye, tongue, hand, and | 
foot are all on the move during the progress of a race or a 


wrestling bout—and the tongue especially, as it runs off 


WRESTLING, 
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| 
| 


“PUTTING THE STONE.” 


flies off in front of him, dragging him ignominiously along | 


in its erratic career. While balancing, he has to stocp so 
as to make himself master of his huge burden, and when 


it goes he is obliged to follow. But when a master of the | 


craft takes the caber in hand, poises it gracefully, runs 


quickly over the turf to get the proper momentum, and | 


raises it and himself to his full height at the moment he 
throws it from him, to watch it, a second after, fall prone 


in theright direction, there is a universal shout of applause | 
and a look of conscious pride in the face of the chief | 


actor. It often happens that only two or three out of a 
large ‘‘entry” succeed in tossing it at all, and then a 


heavier one or a longer one has to be cut to settle the | 


<* tie,” 


Another purely Highland pastime is ‘‘ Throwing the | 
Hammer.” The hammer is not an ordinnry tool by any | 


means, but huge, heavy, and primitive enough to have 
been cast in the mold used for making that of Thor, and 
fitter for splitting rocks than driving the biggest nails. 
The hammer-head weighs usually from fourteen to twenty- 


| surprising how practice enables men to overcome the 
inertia of a piece of rock. In this, as well as the previous 
contest, the winner is he who gets the stone or the hammer 
furthest from the mark. Two or three throws each, 
| according to agreement, are allowed, and it very rarely 
happens that two men throw exactly the same distauce. 

In the South a measuring tape is used to determine tho 
| distance, but in the Highlands a piece of twine, or evina 
| thread of home-spun wool, answers equally well, measure- 

ment in the mind of the Celt being subordinated to dis- 

tance in gross, 
‘*Pipe Contests’’ are also intensely Highland, and 
naturally provoke no little enthusiasm among players and 
listeners alike—among players, because they know all the 
mysteries of the art ; and among listeners, because they are 
| more or less interested in the individual players. A High- 

land gentleman would as soon think of going to dinner 
| without his kilt as eating it without the accompaniment of 
| his ‘own piper.” very chief has his hereditary piper, 
, and even Her Gracious Majesty and the Prince of Wales 
| have been obliged to accustom themselves to the 
| **chanter” when they spend their Autumn on Deeside. 
| And the piper is a ‘‘ personage” in the Celtic household 

neither to be lightly treated nor to be spoken to without 
| due formality ; but he is nothing away from his native 
hills or the ancient clan homestead. Heard in the streets 
of the metropolis, the pipes are only a wild, unmeaning 
| mixture of shriek and groan to English ears ; but where 
the sounding-board is formed by granite cliffs, or the 
sound is borne on the wind down some wild pass, they are 
in consonance with nature. 

The Highlander, so to speak, is born, married, and 
buried to the sound of the pipes. They are associated 
with his highest sorrows, his deepest griefs, and his 
bravest deeds, The tunes are histories in brief to the cul- 
tivated ear, telling as they do of wild clan warfare, or on 
the distant battlefield nerving his heart to demean himself 
worthily of the renown of his name. How the pipes weep 
in the coronack, thunder in the march, lilt in the strath- 
spey, croon ir the legendary air, or shout for joy at the 
wedding feast, only the true Highlander knows, Every 
| Celt knows something of the Highland instrument par 
| excellence; most of them play it, so that a pipe contest 

interests all. 


one pounds, and has a “‘haft” of three feet or so. Taking | 
this with both hands, as close as possible to the end of the | 
handle, the Highlander swings it round his head three or | 


four times and throws it from him. It is no unusual 
thing to see a throw of from sixty to eighty feet, or even 
more, according to the weight of metal to be forced 
through the air. Here each competitor has his own favor- 
ite attitude and his own manner of getting the requisite 
momentum. Some face the mark, some turn their backs 
upon it, some stand sideways at it; and before throwing 
one swings the hammer round his head, another gives it a 
pendulum-like motion, and a third makes it describe a 
circle in front of him ; but the result is always the same— 
the huge metal head, followed by the ‘‘ haft,” like a comet 
and its tail, describes a graceful curve in the air, and falls 
with a dull thud in the grass twenty or thirty yards from 
the mark. 

Closely allied to this is ‘‘ Putting the Stone.” In 
this trial of strength a large boulder is poised in the palm 


of the right hand, the arm being bent in the form of a V. | 


The initial force is a combination of the muscles of the 
arm, helped by a swaying motion of the body upon one 
leg, and, although it is not possible to throw a stone 
twenty or thiity pounds weight so far as the hammer, it is 


1 ‘THROWING THE HAMMER,’ 
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The intricacies of fingering, especially with ‘ the lower 
hand,” the true balance of all the ‘‘ chanters,” the bearing 
of the man as he steps to his tune, and the furniture of the 
instrument itself, are all elements to be taken into con- 
sideration by the judges, as well as the choice of tune, the 
light and shade in expression, and the quality of the 
sounds emitted. That there are pathos, humor, and 
musie in the Highland tunes such a master of the craft as 
Meudelssohn knows, and has shown ; but the real judge 
oi pipe-plaving is a first-rate player. Nothing is more 
keenly contested at a Highland gathering than this, 
nothing creates more enthusiasm, and no one is more 
honored than he who has been adjudicated winner. 

Tuere are other minor and less frequent sports and 
games which need not be particularized here, but one or 
two may be mentioned. For instance, all readers are 
sufficiently acquainted with the ‘* Reel,” *‘ Sword Dance,” 
and “ tlighland Fling ’’; and we shall, therefore, forbear 
describing them. Often at the close of the day’s sports 
there is a general muster of competitors, in order thut the 
best dressed may be rewarded. Occasionally we have 
seen the dogs admitted to trials of skill, batches of sheep 
being left in charge of lads some distance from the meet- 
ing-place, the ‘‘collies” sent in search of them, and the 
first to bring its flock in having a collar bound round its 
throat. But from first to last in such a gathering every- 
thing is thorough, good-humored, and the rivalry frank 
and honorable. 

One word must be said about the prizes. There are 
not, as in most scientific contests, silver flagons, cups, 
belts or medals, Rarely are jewels or merely ornamental 
articles given; a plaid for the gillie’s wife, a piece of 
tartan to make a kilt for the boys or a petticoat for the 
girls ; a newcrook for the shepherd, a bag of flour, a piece 
of meat, some crockery, or a useful tea-service in common 
metal, or a few shillings in a piece of paper toward paying 
the rent at Candlemas, being some of the favorite honors 
to be striven for. 


ON FORKS, 


Forks are an Italian invention, and in England were so 
perfect a novelty in the day of Queen Bess that Fynes 
Moryson, in his curious “Itinerary,” relating a bargain 
with the padrone of a vessel which was to convey him from 
Venice to Constantinople, stipulated to be fed at his table, 
and to have ‘‘ his glass or cup to drink in peculiar to him- 
self, with his knife, spoon and fork.” This thing was so 
strange that he found it necessary to describe it. ' It is an 
instrument ‘“‘to hold the meat while he cuts it, for they 
hold it ill-emanners that one should touch the meat with 
his hands.” 

At the close of the sixteenth ceniury were our ancestors 
eating as the Turkish noblesse at present do, with only 
the free use of their fingers, steadying their meat and con- 
veying it to their mouths by mere manual dexterity. 
They were indeed most indelicate in their habits, scatter- 
ing on the table-cloth all their bones and parings. To 
purify their tables the servant bore a long wooden “ void- 
ing knife,” by which he seraped the fragments from the 
table into a basket, called a “ voider.” In Germany the 
use of forks was reprobated, where some uncleanly saints 
actually preached against the unnatural custom “as an 
insult on Providence not to touch our meat with our 
fingers.” Itis a curious fact that forks were long inter- 

icted in the Congregation de St. Maur, and were only 
used after a protracted struggle between the old members, 
zealous for thcir traditions, and the young reformers, for 


WHAT A DEED CONVEYS. 
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their fingers. The fork does not appear to have been in 
general use before the restoration. On the introduction 
of forks there appears to have been some difficulty in the 
manuer they were to be held and used. A French writer 
asserts that an Englishman may be discovered anywhere, 
if he be observed at table, because he places his fork upon 
the left side of his plate ; a Frenchman, by using the fork 
alone without the knife ; and a German, by planting it 
perpendicularly into his plate; and a Russian, by using 
it as a toothpick. 
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WHAT A DEED CONVEYS, 


Tue following extracts from an address delivered 
before the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, by 
Hon. E. H. Bennett, will be of interest to our land- 
owners : 

** Of course, every one knows it conveys the fence stand. 
ing on the farm, but all might not think it also included 
the fencing-stuff, posts, rails, etc., which had once been 
used in the fence, but had been taken down and piled up 
for future use again in the same place, But new fence- 
material just bought and never attached to the soil will not 
pass. Standing trees also pass as a part of the land ; sodo 
trees blown and cut down and still left in the woods whero 
they fell, but not if cut and corded up for sale ; the wood 
has then become personal property. 

“Tf there be any manure in the barnyard, or in a com- 
post heap on the field, ready for immediate use, the buyer 
ordinarily takes that also as belonging to the farm; 
though it might not be so if the owner had previously sold 
it té some other party and had collected it together in a 
heap by itself. Growing crops also pass by the deed of a 
farm, unless they are expressly reserved, and when it is 
intended to reserve those, itshould be so stated in the deed 
itself; a mere oral agreement to that effect would not ba 
valid in law. 

‘* Another mode is to stipulate that possession is not to 
be given until some future day, in which case the crops or 
manure may be removed before that time, 

**As to the buildings on the farm, thongh generally 
mentioned in the deed, it is not absolutely necessary they 
should be. A deed of land ordinarily carries all the build- 
ings on it belonging to the grantor, whether mentioned or 
not ; and this rule includes the tuftiber and timber of any 
old building which has been taken or blown down and 
been packed away for future use on the farm, Butif there 
be any buildings on the farm built by some third person, 
with the farmer’s leave, the deed would not convey these, 
since the buildings are personal property, and do not 
belong to the Jand-owner to convey. The real owners 
thereof might move them off, although the purchaser of 
the farm supposed he was buying and paying for all the 
buildings on it, His only remedy in such a case would be 
against the party selling the premises, As a part of tho 
buildings conveyed, of course, the window-blinds are in- 
cluded, even if they be at the time taken off and carricd to 
the painter’s shop to be painted. It would be otherwise if 
they had been newly purchased and brought into tho 
house but not yet attached or fitted to it. 

‘‘Lightning-rods also go with the house if the farmer 
has any on his house. A furnace in the cellar, brick or 
portable, is considered a part of the house, but an ordin- 
ary stove with a loose pipe running into the chimney is 
not, while a range set in brickwork is. 

‘*Mantelpieces so attached to the chimney as not to be 
removed without marring the plastering go with the 
house, but if merely resting on brackets they may be 


CORVUS SPLENDENS. 


taken away by the former owner without legal liability. 
The pumps, sinks, etc., fastened to the buildings are a 
part of it in law, and so are the water-pipes connected 
therewith bringing water from a distant spring. If the 
farmer has iron kettles set in brickwork near his barn for 
cooking food for his stock, or similar uses, the deed of his 
farm covers them also, as likewise the bell attached to his 
barn to call his men to dioner, If he indulges in any or- 
namental statues, vases, etc., resting on the ground by 
their own weight merely, and sells his estate without re- 
servation, these things go with the land,” 


CORVUS SPLENDENS, 


Corvus SPLENDENS is the scientific name given by Vieil- 
lot to that ‘‘treble-dated bird,” the common crow of India, 
and although one naturalist yearned to change it to 
‘shameless ” (impudicus), and although another still de- 
clares that splendens is inappropriate, and tends to bring 
scientific nomenclature into ridicule, that bird—as was 
only to be expected from a crow—has kept its mendacious 
adjective, and in spite of Hodgson and Jerdon, is still, in 
name, as fine a bird in India as it was time out of mind in 
Olympus. 

Splendens or not at present, the crow must have had 
recommendations either of mind or person to have been 
chosen, as Ovid tells us it was, as the messenger-bird of so 
artistic a deity as Apollo. But the crow lost Paradise— 
and good looks with it—not for one impulsive act, but for 
a fortnight’s hard sinning.’ Now, punishment has a hard- 
ening influence on some people, and it has had a most 
dreadful effect on the corvine disposition. Heedless of all 


moral obligations, gluttonous, and a pervertér of truth, 


Ovid tells us it was, even in its best days ; but now it has 
developed into a whole legion of devilry. 

Lest a Baboo should think to trip me up by throwing 
Menu in my teeth and quoting from the great lawgiver, 
‘A good wife should be like a crow,” I would give it as 
my opinion that Menu, when‘he said this, referred to that 
doubtful virtue of the crow that forbids any exhibition of 
conjugal tenderness before the public eye—an unnatural 
instinct and reserve, to my thinking. Crows cannot, 
like young sweeps, be called ‘‘innocent blacknesses,”’ for 
their nigritude is the livery of sin, the badge of crime, 
like tho scarlet V on the shoulder of the convict voleur, the 
dark brand on Cain’s brow, the snow-white leprosy of 
iehazi, or the yellow garb of Norfolk Islanders, And yet 
they do not wear their color with humility or even com- 
mon decency. They swagger in it, pretending they chose 
that exact shade for themselves. Did they not do this, 
perhaps Jerdon would not have begrudged them their flat- 
tering name, nor Hodgson have called them impudicus, 
but by their effrontery they have raised every man’s hand 
against them; and were they anything but crows, they 
must have had to take, like Ishmael the son of Hagar, to 
the desert. Perhaps it is that they presume upon their 
past honors. If so, they should beware. Cole’s dog was 
too proud to move out of the way of a cart of manure, and 
Southey has told us his fate, Again, their Greek and 
Latin glories have had a serious counterpoise in the 
writings of modern ancients, where the nature of crows is 
proven as swart as their Ethiop faces. Is it not written in 
the Singhalese Pratyasataka that nothing can improve a 
crow ? 

Students of Burton will remember that in the ‘Anatomy 
of Melancholy ” devils (including sprites and such like 
devilkins) are divided into nine classes ; for though Bodine 
declared that all devils must, of necessity, be spherical in 
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shape, perfect rounds, his theory, we are expressly told, 
was quashed by Zaminchus, who proved that they assume 
divers forms, ‘*sometimes those of cats and crows,” Zam- 
inchus was doubtless right, and no one, therefore, should 
feel any tenderness for these shreds of Satan, these cinders 
from Tuartarus, Zaminchus superfluously adds that in 
these forms they are ‘‘more knowing than any human 
beings” (quovis homine scientior), and another old writer 
just as needlessly tells us that these ‘* terrestrial devils” 
are in the habit of ‘flapping down platters” and “‘ making 
strange noises.” Some, however, may urge that because 
some crows are devils, it does not follow that all are. 
This is plausible, but wnworthy of the subject, which 
should be studied in a liberal spirit and without hair- 
splitting. 

When King John killed Jews he didn’t first finically 
investigate if they were usurers—he knew they were Jews, 
and that was enough, Besides, did any one ever see a 
crow that was not ‘‘ quovis homine scientior” ? If he did, 
he proved it by putting it to death, and as dead crows 
count for nothing, that individual bird cannot be cited as 
® case in point, 

Further, do not all crows “flap down platters” (when 
they get the chance) and ‘‘make strange noises” ? Are 
not these unequivocal signs of bedevilment ? Do not Za- 
minchus, Bustius and Cardan agree on this point ? Does 
not the old Chinese historian lay it down that in the south 
of Sweden is situate ‘the land of crows and demons” ? 
Is there not in Norway a fearful hill called Huklebrig, 
whither and whence fiery chariots are commonly seen by 
the country people carrying to and fro the souls of bad 
men in the likeness of crows ? Crows, then, are indubit- 
ably the connecting link between devils class 3, ‘‘in- 
ventors of all mischief,” Prince Belial at their head-—and 
class 4, ‘‘ malicious devils,” under Prince Asmodeus, An 
inkling of their fallen state seems to be floating in the 
cerebra of crows, for they sin naturally and never beg 
pardon. Did any one ever see a contrite and repentant 
crow ? When taken flagranie delicto, does this nobody’s 
child provoke commiseration by craven and abject pos- 
tures, deprecating anger by looks of penitence? Quite 
the contrary. ‘These birds, if put to it, would deny that 
they stole Cicero’s pillow when he was dying, or that they 
sate, the abomination of desolation, where they ought not 
—profaning the Teraphim of John de Montfort, insulting 
his household gods and desecrating his Penates, while in 
the next room that great soldier and statesman was receiv- 
ing the last consolations of Extreme Unction ? Yet it is 
known they did. They tread the earth as if they had been 
always of it. 

And yet it pleases me to remember how Indra, in wrath 
for their tale-bearing—for had they not carried abroad the 
secrets of the Councils of the Gods ?—hurled the brood 
down through all the hundred stages of his heaven. 
Petruchio thought it hard to be braved in his own house 
by a tailor, and the tailor by an elephant ; how either 
would have felt the familiarity of Indian crows! In the 
verandas they parade the reverend sable which they dis- 
grace; they walk in the odor of sanctity through open 
doors sleek as Chadband, wily as Pecksniff. ‘Their step 
is grave, and they ever seem on the point of quoting 
Scripture, while their eyes are wandering on carnal mat- 
ters, Like Stiggins, they keep a sharp lookout for tea- 
time, They hanker after flesh-pots. They arc as chary of 
their persons as the bamboo of its blossom, and distant to 
strangers. In England they pretend to be rooks (except 
during rook-shooting), but in India they brazen it out 
upon their own infamous individuality—for there are no 
rooks, 


THE FLOWERS. 
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THE poppy, with its flaming breast, 
Outshines the crimson of the west; 

The speedwell, with its azure hue, 
Peeps out and mocks the southern blus; 
The foxglove shakes its ruby bells; 

With purple pride the orchis swells; 
The dog-rose, with its dewy charms, 

Can lure the wild bee to its arms. 
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A German physiologist recommends that railway em- 
ployés be examined with reference to the sense of hearing | 


as well as color-blindness. 
ments showing the extraordinary difference which may 
exist between the hearing power of the two ears in the 
same person. A particular note will sometimes so fatigue 
a healthy ear that its auditory nerve, which is distributed 
over the different parts of the labyrinth, becomes insen- 


| sible to a sound which is 


| would be equally dangerous defects in 
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detected without difficulty 


the other ear, which has not been similarly wearied. 
He refers to recent experi- | 


Peculiarities of this sort might detract seriously from the 
usefulness of brakemen, engineers or guards, whose man- 
agement of railway-trains depends so greatly on signals 
given by ringing the bell or sounding the whistle, They 
persons charged 
with the navigation of vessels. 
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WHO WAS HE?—"' THE ONE-ARMED MAN, LEAPING UPON THE STAGE, CAUGHT THE FAINTING WOMAN IN HIS ARMS, AND SNATCBED 
HER AWAY JUST AS THE FLAME BEGAN TO LICK UP HER DRAPERY,’’— SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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LAOCOON. 


(Vireo, Nerv IL, 199.) 


Here a new horror meets our hapless eyes, 

More huge, more horrible—troubling sore our hearts, 
That looked not for it. Neptune’s lot-drawn priest 
Laocoon, was slaying in sacrifice 

Leside the ritual altars a great bull; 

When lo! a pair across the glassy sea 

From Tenedos came gliding—while I tell, 

Horror still holds me—serpents, with huge coils, 
Breasting the deep sea shorewari, side by side. 
Their breasts rose upright in mid-wave; their erests, 
Blood-red, o’ertopped the waters; on the sea 

Sweeps all their hinder part, and trails its length 

In curves enormous; hissing flies the foam. 

And now they touch the green flelds; we could see 
Stain as of blood and fire in their flerce eyes— 

The quick tongue playing round the hissing jaws — 
And at the sight flew scattering, pale as death. 

They swerve not from the straight road to their aim- 
Laocoon; and first the lesser prey, 

His sons, each serpent seizes, close entwined, 

And fastening on the poor limbs, make their meal, 
Himself next, running all in arms to help, 

They seize, and wreath in their gigantic coils; 


Clung round his neck in sealed embrace; and now 
O’ertop him, head and neck high-lifted. He, 

The while his hands wrench at the knotted coils 
To part them—his priest’s fillets dripping fast 
Blood and black venom—to Heaven still cries aloud, 
Hideous to hear; such roaring as a bull 

Raises when, wounded only, it has rushed 

Off from the altar, dashing from its neck 

The ill-aimed ax. But gliding serpentine, 

The pair make off, right for the topmost shrine, 
Fastness of flerce Tritonia, and there hide 

seneath the goddess's feet and full-orbed shield. 
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OR two weeks we had been playing to 
= crowded houses. The fame of cur par- 
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very enthusiastic, inciting the company 
to greater exertions, and a deeper interest 
in the noble profession they had chosen, 

It was a benefit night. I was at my 
post in the ticket-office long before the 
usual time, but the crowd was in advance 
of me, standing ready the moment I 
raised the sash. For an hour and a half I 
passed out the tickets, and took in the 
bright gold pieces, until the little table 
groaned beneath its weight of golden coin. 
crowd surged toward the delivery, eager for the little card 
of admittance. 


was the message sent by the manager. 
filled, and there is no standing-room.” 

I was about to close the office, when a voice from the 
crowd attracted my attention. A tall, strange-looking 
man was making his way toward me, His face was strik- 
ingly intelligent, but there was a look of sorrow and care 
that was quite affecting. His clothes, once of fashionable 
cut and good material, were now patched and threadbare, 
while his hat, all dusty and jammed, I never saw equaled. 
As he pushed his way through the crowd, heedless of the 
angry looks and words that greeted him on every side, I 
noticed that one sleeve hung empty at his side, The way 
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Twice round the waist they’ve clasped him, see! and twice 


£4) ticular star had preceded us to the Pacific | 
coast, and the welcome we received was | 


Still the | 


** For heaven’s sake, Graham, don’t sell another ticket !’’ | 


he used the whole arm, however, conviuced me that it was 
abundantly able to do duty for both. 

**T beg a favor of you,” said he. ‘‘I want to enter the 
theatre for just a moment, I care nothing for the play, 
but I must see Miss Una Howard.” 

**T am sorry, sir, but Miss Howard cannot give you 
audience until to-morrow.” 

**No, sir; I do not wish to speik to her. 
to see her—to look at her.” 

** And even that I cannot grant. Here are scores of 
people all about you that I have refused within the last 
| ten minutes, I cannot issue another ticket to-night, 
Come to-morrow evening.” 
| He looked around him, and then leaned toward me as if 
| to speak, but seeming to suddenly change his mind, he 
turned abruptly away, an1 was soon lost to sight. 

The following evening his pale, careworn face was the 
| first that met me when I threw up the sash. 

**Can I go in now ?” he asked, eagerly. 

** You are entitled to the first ticket, sir. One dollar,” 

**T have no money,” he replied, ina whisper. ‘' But TI 
| must see Una, Will you give me a ticket ?” 

I could not. The rules of our company forbade; and, 
| giving him a firm yet kind negative, I turned my attention 

to the eager crowd, and soon forgot him. 

When at last I had a moment’s respite, I met his deep 
black eyes once more. 

‘IT must see Una,” said he. ‘Can you not for once 
depart from your custom? I am poor, as you may see,” 
and he pointed almost contemptuously at his apparel. 
‘*T have walked three hundred miles to see her, and I 
must,” 

He waited for my answer, but I could only disappoint 
| him. There was at least a score of persons that had 
| asked me the same, and now stood waiting tor my answer 
| to him. 

**T cannot blame you,” said he, so:rowfully; ‘but I 
must see Una, Will you be so kind as to wait one hilf 
hour ?” 

I cheerfully promised, and I think if he had waited but 
a moment longer, I should hava given him a ticket, re- 
gardless of the displeasure of former applicants, 

He returned sooner than he promised, All breathless 
with haste, his hat gone, and the empty sleeve torn away, 
he pushed his way t» the delivery. Without a word, he 
threw a half-eagle upon the board, and snatching a ticket, 
was off before I could pass him the change. Wondering 
what this stracge man could know or want of the peerlers 
Una Howard, I closed the office and entered the theatre. 

This was the happiest hour to me of the whole twenty- 
four. Night after night I sat there gazing at Una Howard, 
the most beautiful and lovable woman that ever trod the 
boards. But I saw her not as the celebrated actress, I 
saw her as the true woman—the woman that I loved—the 
only one that ever approached my ideal. 

Tall and queenly, yet gentle as achild; cold and distant, 
| yet kind; beautiful as a dream; talented and accom- 

plished, she reigned our queen, There was not one among 
| us that would not have defended her with his life—not one 
that did not love her; but every attempt at intimacy was 
repelled by a single look from her beautiful eyes—-a look 
so sad and mournful that the attempt was never repeated. 

And, with the rest, I worshiped her; but without a 
single ray of hone. 

Wh-n I entered, Una had just come upon the stage, and 
the applause that greeted her was still echoing through the 
hall. With exquisite grace she acknowledged the tribute, 


I only want 


| and bent her beautiful bead as the showers of fragrant 
flowers and costly presents fell at her feet, 


AARON BURR. 


She raised her eyes, and I was startled by the change | care not what comes next. Come, sir, 1 am harmless 


that came over her face. 
object directly in front. 

There stood the cne-armed man, his tall form towering 
far above the rest; his long, scanty, unkempt hair falling 
about his shoulders ; his burning, devouring eyes looking 
full upon Una. 

Whiter and whiter grew Una. With a faint cry she tot- 
tered and fell toward the blazing lights. With the 
strength of a giant the one-armed man dashed aside 
everything in his way, and leaping upon the stage, caught 
the fainting woman in his arm, and snatched her away just 
as the flame began to lick up her light drapery. 

“Oh, Una! Una! I have saved you!” he cried, franti- 
cally, kissing her pale lips, ‘‘ Look upon me, Una! Once 
more—only once, and then I am gone for ever.” 

“Silence!” said a rough-looking man, who had just 
come upon the scene, at the same time firmly grasping 
the only arm the poor man had. ‘Come with me, my 
man |” 

Easily as one could shake off the grasp of a babe did this 
strange being shake off the grasp of tie officer. 

‘‘Touch me not!” he exclaimed, fiercely. ‘I took the 
money—stole it, if you like—and I will go with you 
soon; but not now. Stand off, or I'll fling you off the 
stage |” 

He kneeled by the side of the unconscious Una, and in 
the most imploring accents entreated her to look upon 
him ‘‘ just once more.” 

His prayer was answered, The beautiful] eyes opened, 
and a smile of recognition played about her lips, 

With a cry of joy the strange man rose tu his feet. 

“There, sir constable, I am ready. Do with me as you 
like. I stole the money that I might see her, and now I 
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Untave in American history stands the figure of Aaron 
Burr. To the large majority he is still a puzzle, his career 
a mystery almost inconceivable, chiefly because the details 
of his life and times are but scantily known, merely his 
name and the odium clinging to it being traditionally 
familiar. That he killed the great statesman, Alexander 
Hamilton, in a duel, and conspired to disrupt the infant 
Republic, are the two facts that have preserved his fame, 
or, rather, that still serve to surround his name with a 
lugubrious prestige. All his other deeds are summed up 
in these two performances ; yet, in detail, they are suffi- 
ciently curious and suygestive to bear a somewhat close 
examination, 

Burr was selfish, unscrupulous, vain and ambitious as 
no other American before or since his era has ever shown 
himself, Possessed of an ordinary intellect, he was a born 
conspirator, a consummate wire-puller, ready-witted and 
courageous, It was possible for him to surround himself 
with a band of worshipers and to do what he did only 
through the favoring circumstances found in a feeble, vast 
and unpopulated country such as this was eighty years 
ago, Why he should have attempted what he did, and 
what precisely was his aim, were enigmas to many of his 
most intimate friends, and were never solved by him. His 
scheme, nipped in the bud, always appeared vague to 
others, as donbtless it must have been in his own mind ; 
but the infamy of his attempt, after having fought beside 
Washington in the Revolution and been honored with 
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the Vice-Presidency of tue Government, to throttle tho ' 


Her gaze was riveted upon some | now.” 


Una had recovered, and as the officer and his prisone 
passed off the stage she whispered to me: 

‘Follow them, and release that man at any cost.” 

I hastened to do her bidding. A purse of gold opened 
the officer’s heart and hand, and the man was free, 

‘*Tell Una that I thank her,” said he; ‘‘and give her 
my best wishes for her happiness, and my farewell.” 

That was the last of the strange, one-armed man; and 
no word of him ever passed Una’s lips, save when she 
thanked me for procuring his release, 

Who was he? Whence did he come ? 
go? What was he to Una Howard ? 

I have searched far and wide for the answers, From 
the Atlantic to the Pacific ; on rail and on river; on land 
and on sea have I followed this man, but can never over- 
take him. I have now given over the search, and once 
more I follow Una, the same beautiful, fascinating Una 
Howard. 


Where did he 


+ * * * * 


In a quiet little village in old New Hampshire I spent a 
Summer month, Fumbling among the rubbish that filled 
the old farmhouse attic, I found a pile of village papers, 
printed years ago; and now my search is over. 


‘On the 14th instant, by the Rev. John H—-, Mr. Bert How- 
ard to Miss Una Defoe, all of S 

“While the people were leaving the church an officer arrested 
the bridegroom on a charge of murder. He escaped during the 
night, and is still at large. The beautiful bride is prostrated by 
the blow; but every attention is paid to her by our townspeople, 
and hopes are entertained of her recovery.” 


I read no further. 
were now answered. 


I knew enough. My questions 


Poor, faithful, Bert Howard, 
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young republic in its infancy and to establish in its steed 
an empire, always did and will loom up in the clearest of 
lights, 

An analysisof his life dissipates all the mysteries accum- 
ulated around his name by time and lays bare his motives 
in all their disgusting wrctchedness. His very ‘‘ smart- 
ness” is repulsive. He knew the right and yet the wrong 
pursued. The foremost men of his own day dubbed him 
a Cataline, In truth, living in the time of Frederick the 
Great and Napoleon I., he took them as his models and 
“inspired” himself to put their practices ipto execution 
in the New World, then apparently offering such a fair 
field for the same, Like his models (who, by-the-way, are 
those of Bismarck) he grew to look upon success as right, 
and right as might. Thus the doctrine of expediency gov- 
erned him throughout, and he stopped at nothing sug- 
gested by his own sweet will and pleasure. 

Aaron Burr wasktorn at Newark, in New Jersey, Febru- 
His father, the Rev. Aaron Burr, was an 
eminent personage in the pre-revolutionary epoch, and 
descended directly from a Puritan family of Germany, 
where the name ‘‘Burr” is still a common one. His 
mother was the daughter of Jonathan Edwards, the 
famous Puritan preacher of New England. ‘The Rev. 
Aaron Burr was the founder and first president of Prince- 
ton College, and in the year of his son’s birth, removed 
thither with his family from Newark. At the age of nine- 
‘teen his son was left an orphan, together with bis sister, 
who was nearly two years older. The two children were 
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left considerable property by their father, and were reared | 
at Elizabeth, in the family of an uncle. 

Young Aaron’s mother wrote in her diary when he was 
thirteen months’ old : ‘‘ Aaron is a little, dirty, noisy boy, 
very different from his sister almost in everything. He | 
begins to talk a little; is very sly and mischievous. He 
has more sprightliness than Sally, and most say he is 
handsome, but not so good-tempered. He is very reso- | 
late, and requires a good governor to bring him to terms.” | 
Later on, Jefferson himself was required to do it. Aaron 
was a troublesome ward to his reverend uncle, That ! 
Puritan gen- 
tleman tried 
on him a sys- 
tem of repres- 
sion, which 
only increased 
his rebellious 
spirit. At ten 
he ran away 
from home 
with the boy- 
ish notion of 
going to sea. 
He went to 
New York, 
took the post 
of a cabin-boy 
on board a 
ship getting 
ready for sea, 
and served in 
that capacity 
for a short 
time ; but one 
day while he 
was at work 
on the quuar- 
terdeck, he 
spied his 
clerical uncle 
coming down 
to the wharf, 
bent on his 
cepture, and 
im mediately 
climbed to 
the masthead. 
Being ordered 
down, he re- 
fused to de- 
scend until he 
had negotiat- 
ed a promise 
that nothing 
in the way of 
punishment 
should be meted out to him if he shonid go home to his , 
books. | 

This was one of his boyish ‘‘expedients,”’ which he de- 
lighted to narrate in his old age. He entered Princeton 
College at the unusually early age of thirteen, and when | 
sixteen he graduated with distinction, delivering the ora- | 
tion, on Commencement Day, with considerable applause. | 
He studied hard while at college, but also indulged in | 
dissipation. He there learned the art of writing his pri- 
vate letters in cipher, the practice being then common. 
The letters of all the eminent men of the period contained 
evidence of an habitual distrust of the post-office. His | 
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adoption of the practice in his boyish correspondence was 


| an inkling of his peculiarly and even absurdly secretive 
| character. 


After adopting the law as a profession, he passed many 
months in reading, riding, hunting, and especially flirting, 
for already he possessed that knack of pleasing women for 
which he was ever afterward noted. But during the 
Winter of 1774, he with the other young gallants were 
drawn from the light pursuits usual to their age by the 
portentous aspect assumed by the quarrel between the 
Colonies and the mother country. As early as August, 
1774, young 
Burr was 
eager for the 
fray. He had 
begun _ the 
study of law, 
and had made 
some slight 
progress 
therein when 
the news of 
the battle of 
Lexington 
electrified the 
thirteen Col- 
onies and 
summoned to 
arms many 
young volun- 
teers, who, by 
the time the 
Declaration of 
Independence 
was made, 
July 4th, 1776, 
constituted a 
respectabh. 
nucleus for an 
army. 

Throwing 
aside his 
books and 
seizing the 
sword upon 
the first news 
of the battle, 
he hastened 
to join the 
patriot forces 
gathered 
around Bos- 
ton. He felt 
that he was 
formed to 
excel as A 
soldier. 
mere stripling in appearance, with a stature of five feet 
six inches, a slender form and a youthful face, he 
had yet given proof of a capacity of prolonged endur- 
ance remarkable in one of his age. His courage was 
high; he had neyor known fear, and his nerves could 
not even be startled by any kind of sudden horror. He 
was a good horseman, helmsman, fencer, and a decent 
shot. Moreover, he loved the military art, prizing higher 
the soldier’s glory than that of any other pursuit, To 
these qualities he added a mind cultivated, and most fer- 
tile in those suggestions and hasty expedients for which 
the exigencies of war furnish such frequent occasion. 
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. With all his power to win the confiding love of equals and 
inferiors, authority seemed to be stamped on his face and 
in his bearing. No period of his life is so clearly and 
minutely known as that he spent in the Revolutionary 
army. 

Though a Catiline in germ, and a chronic grumbler 
over the doings of his superiors, it is beyond all question 
that he did good service, Two or three times in the latter 
part of his life, when he was poor, and had become odious 
to nearly all, he was a claimant under the Pension and 
Compensation Acts, passed for the benefit of the soldiers 
of the Revolution; and to substantiate his claim, his 


fellow-soldiers gave written and. sworn testimony respect- | 
ing his services, some of them narrating, with great par- | 
ticularity, exploits of his which they had themselves wit- | 


nessed, He was ever proud of his military career. What 
he achieved in law and in politics was as nothing in his 
eyes in comparison with his deeds as a soldier of the gal- 
lant Revolutionary army. 
Dissatisfied with the in- 
activity of the forces at 
Boston, he joined a body of 
1,000 volunteers, who set 
out through the forests of 
Maine to attack Quebec, 
and thus complete the con- 
quest of Canada, so skill- 
fully begun by the gallant 
General Montgomery, who 
had already driven the red- 
coated soldiery from Mon- 
treal. It was only after a 


lapse of fifty days that the 
small vorps, under the com- 


mand of Arnold, with a loss 
of exactly half its numbers, 
saw the heights of Quebec, 
after a march of 600 miles 
through a_ wilderness 
prowled over by Indians— 
and wild beasts. On ap- 
proaching the city the 
colonel of the American ex- 
pedition confided to Burr 
the task of conveying, alone, 
120 miles through an ene- 
my’s country, the news of 
his arrival to General Mont- 
gomery, for the purpose of 
securing the latter’s co- 
operation in the attack. 

In performing this duty the young soldier gave the first 
striking proof of his cunningness, Aware that the French 
Canadians had never become reconciled to British rule— 
and they are not really reconciled to it even at this lato 
day—and that the Catholic clergy, especially, opposed it, 
he assumed the garb and bearing of a young priest, and 
went directly to a religious house near the camp and 
sought an interview with its chief. He had little diffi- 
culty in conversing with the venerable priest, into whose 
presence he was ushered, and securing from him a trusty 
guide and one of the rude carriages of the country. From 
one religious family to another the guide conveyed him in 
perfect safety to Montreal. He repaired at once to 
Montgomery’s headquarters, gave the information with 
which he was charged, and narrated his adventures. That 
gallant and princely Irishman was pleased with Burr’s 
skill and daring, and requested him on the instant to 
accept a place on his staff, as captain and aid-de-camp, 
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Despite the severity of the Canadian Winters, Mont- 
gomery, without a moment’s hesitation, put himself at the 
head of a force of 300 men, and marched through a suc- 


| cession of blinding snowstorms to join Arnold’s troops, 


who were shivering under the heights of Quebec. Soon 
after his arrival it was decided, in a council of war, to 
make an attempt to take the place by assault. To Captain 
Burr, at his own request, was assigned the command of a 
forlorn hope of forty men, whom he forthwith selected 
and began to drill. It had been agreed that the attack 
should be made at night, and in a snowstorm, which, 
though all the preparations were completed, had to be 
waited for. 

The last night of the year 1775 had come, and a brilliant 
moon, when the patriot band retired to sleep, was flooding 
with light the fields of snow, the ice-batteries, the town 
and its lofty citadel. No one expected to be aroused, but 
at midnight the heavens became suddenly overcast, and a 
northeasterly snowstorm of 
unusual violence came driv- 
ing over the scene. Ata 
glance General Montgom- 
ery, who was on the alert, 
saw that the long - desired 
hour had arrived, and or- 
dered the troops to get 
uhder arms; 900 men an- 
swered to their names at 
roll-call. They were divided 
into four parties, only two 
of which were designed to 
fight; the others were to 
distract the garrison by 
feints. One of the fighting 
parties was led by Arnold, 
the other by Montgomery, 
whose towering form ap- 
peared at the head of the 
column. At five the signal 
of attack was given, and the 
chilled soldiers, impatient 
to move, began the ascent 
through the snowdrifts, and 
in the teeth of the storm. 
Captain Burr marched side- 
by-side with his general. 
First the attacking party 
cgme upon a row of British 
pickets, which the general, 
with his own hands, assist- 
ed to cut away. Pushing 
on through the snow and darkness, they reached, a few 
paces beyond, a second row of pickets, behind which 
was a square, two-story block-house, loop-holed above 
for musketry and pierced below for two-twelve-pound 
howitzers, which, charged with grape, commanded the 
narrow gorge up which an enemy must advance. 
The British guard, after delivering one ineffectual fire, 
fled to the block-house, and communicating their 
terror to the party within, who were mostly sailors and 
rnilitia, the whole body abandoned it without once dis- 
charging the cannon. Their panic was not perceived by 
the Americans, and a delay, short but fatal, occurred. It 
was difficult for the men to make the ascent over masses 
of ice that cumbered their path ; in smoothing their way 
the general himself tugged at the great blocks of ice with 
furiousenergy. At length 200 men were formed in column, 
the general at its head, as before, with Burr at his side ; 
two other aids, an orderly-sergeant and a French guide 
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completed the gronp in advance. ‘*Push on, brave boys; 
Quebec is ours,” cried Montgomery, as the column began 
to resume the ascent. 

On they marched, to within forty paces of the block- 
house. At that moment a sailor, who had fled from his 
post, surprised that the Americans did not advance, ven- 
tured back to discover the reason. Through one of the 
portholes of the block-house he saw the advancing party, 
ard turned to run away ; but as he turned he performed 
an act which decided the fortunes of the day, and gave 
Canada back again to Great Britain—without that single 
act Canada might to-day constitute two or three additional 
States in the Union. He touched off one of those grape- 
Charged cannon, and forward fell the majestic form of 
Moatgomery, never to rise again. Down went two of his 
aids and the sergeant, mortally wounded ; every man that 
marched in front of the column, except Captain Burr and 
the guide, was killed by the discharge of that twelve- 
pounder. The column halted, wavered, though encour- 
aged to advance by Burr, and finally, under the fire of the 
block-house, precipitately retreated. The young aid-de- 
camp, on viewing the body of his general in its snowy 
shroud, with his comrades flying over the blocks of ice 
and drifts of snow to the river’s bank, determined to save 
it; lifting it on his shoulders, he staggered away with it, 
until the pursuing enemy were close behind, when, to 
avoid capture, he was compelled to drop the body in the 
snow again and hasten to join his own men. 

Barr’s behavior on this decisive day won him great dis- 
tinction, and virtually laid the foundation of his fortune. 
Congress and General Washington were duly made ac- 
quainted with the young aid’s gallant conduct under 
Quebec. Desirous of taking servico with some other 
general than Arnold, who had succeeded Montgomery, 
Burr returned tc Albany, and there, on his way back to 
the capital (Philadelphia), first learned that his services 


in Canada had greatly pleased the commander-in-chief of | 


the American armies. ‘‘General Washington,” wrote one 
of the aids of the latter, ‘desires me to inform you that 
he will provide for you, and thut he expects you will come 
to him immediately and stay in his family.” In accord- 
ance with this letter, in May, 1776, Burr, who had been 
promoted major, reported himself in New York to General 
Washington, who at once invited him to reside in his 
family until an appointment could be procured for him. 

The commander in-chief was residing at a place called 
“Richmond Hill,” then about two miles from the city, on 
the banks of the Hudson, in a mansion which was after- 
ward Burr's own country-seat. It was a delightful abode, 
the grounds extending down to the river, and the neigh- 
borhool adorned with groves, gardens, ponds and villas. 
The site of this old mansion is now the corner of Charlton 
and Varick Streets ; only forty years ago, a part of the 
house was still standing, and served as a low drinking- 
shop. The vicinity, so enchanting with its truly rural 
aspect in Washington’s and Burr’s day, presents at this 
time one of the bustling, busiest scenes looked down upon 
by the millions of passengers as they skim along in the 
Sixth Avenue elevated road. 

General Washington’s invitation was accepted by Burr, 
and he went immediately to reside at headquarters ; for 
six weeks he sat at the general’s table, occasionally rode 
out with him, and performed some of the duties of aid-de- 
cxmp. Doubtless the general, ever cautious, had taken 
him on trial, to see what manner of young man he was in 
close, personal contact. Burr soon became disgusted with 
his situation, and secured the appointment of aid to Gen- 
eral Putnam, then quartered in the city, at the corner of 
Broadway and the Battery, where also Mrs. Putnam lived 
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and kept her daughters busy spinning flax to help supply 
the soldiers with shirts. Probably of the minor events of 
Burr’s life, none contributed more to the odium which 
finally gathered round his name than this abrupt depar- 
ture from the family of General Washington. True, his 
duties there were irksome to one of his active disposition, 
Staten Island was dotted all over with the tents of the 
enemy, and the bay was whitened with the sails of British 
fleets. The townspeople were in constant alarm ; when- 
ever an arriving ship was saluted, or when a sloop ran 
past Putnam’s batteries, cannonading as it went, women 
and cbildren, as Washington bimself records, ran shriek- 
ing in the streets in terror of a bombardment of the city. 
The latter scenery, all of excitement, was far more con- 
genial to one of Barr’s venturesome disposition ; but, in 
leaving the orderly, though clerical, duties assigned him 
at Washington’s headquarters, he lost ground in the 
estimation of Washington’s admirers then and thereafter. 


| From that date it happened that in all the military enter- 


prises of a daring form proposed by him, he encountered 
the general’s declination or positive veto. The inference 
is that Washington had weighed him, and found him 
wanting ; sifted him, and discovered his falsity. Neither 
Washington nor Hamilton could then have foreseen the 
depths to which his name was destined to sink ; but they 
then had seen enough of him in order to have no great 
liking for him, The one he left and for ever abused ; the 
other he killed. 

Daring the disastrous days which preceded the famcus 
retreat of the American army from the city, General Put- 
nam was in command, and of course his aid was in the 
shick of events. On the eventful Sunday, September 15th, 
1776, when the British landed on Manhattan Island, and 
the American army fled before them to Harlem, the gen- 
eral’s aid distinguished himself by saving a brigade. He 
was in the rear, as was also Captain Alexander Hamilton, 
with his company of New York artillery. Hamilton lost 
all his baggage and one gun that afternoon, but conducted 
his men safely away. As Burr, with two horsemen, war 
riding toward ‘Richmond Hill,” on his way to Harlem, 
he came upon a small sod-fort, called ‘‘ Bunker's Hill,” 
nearly on the line of what is now Grand Street. To his 
astonishment, he found that the bulk of an American 
brigade, left behind by mistake, had taken refuge in this 
structure, General Knox, who commanded it, supposed 
that escape by flight was impossible. Burr rode up to the 
fort and asked who commanded there. Knox presenting 
himself, Burr inquired what he was doing there, and why 
he did not retreat. The reply was that the enemy were 
already above him across the island, and that he meant to 
defend the fort. Burr ridiculed the idea, and exclaimed, 
‘* With one howitzer, the enemy will knock it to pieces in 
four hours!” Nevertheless, Knox refused to stir, and 
surr vehemently addressed the soldiers, telling them to 
join him and escape, or they would all be prisoners before 
night, or hung like dogs. The men agreed to follow him, 
and, with the loss of a few stragglers, for the march wad 
of the swiftest, he led the brigade to the main body. 
Applauded by his comrades, for this feat, Burr was not 
mentioned in the dispatches of the commander-in-chief, 
as he fancied he should have been, and he ever afterward 
regarded such omission as an intentional slight. 

While on Putnam's staff, Burr is said to have had his 
first amorous intrigue with a young English girl of four- 
teen, named Margaret Moncriffe, who had been left behind 
in New Jersey, when her father, an English major, had 
been ordered to his regiment on Staten Island, all com- 
munication between the two having being cut off by the 
operations of war, 
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Destitute of resources aud anxious to rejoin her father, 
she wrote to General Putnam for his advice and assistance. 
He received her letter about the time Burr joined him, and 
his reply was prepared fcr his signature by the new aid. 
Though declaring himself her father’s public enemy, he 
was yet his private friend, and invited her to stay at his 
house until arrangements could be made for sending her 
into the British lines. She consented, and was established 
in the general’s house, where she met and became intimate 
with Major Burr. The intimacy was such as to have been 
the cause of her subsequent career of sorrow and shame, as 
she asserted in her autobiography, after a fashionable run 
of dissipation in London. Upon the retreat, she says that 
General Washington would not let her go into the Briti-h 
lines under a flag of truce, requiring that she should remain 
a hostage for her father’s good bebhavicr, 

It was in the house of a Quaker lady at Kingsbridge 
that Burr proposed to marry her, and that she accepted him, 
according to her memoirs; but General Putnam declined 
to allow the wedding, and so in course of time she was 
shipped back to Lord Howe’s fleet, at Burr’s own request, 
it is stated, he having grown weary of her wit and vivacity, 
and he being in fact his general’s general, 

A year after the retreat of the American forces from New 
York, Burr, while still serving with Putnam at Peekskill, 
was appointed a lieutenant-colonel, and received the com- 
mand of a regiment, the colonel thereof not being a fight- 
ing man, On taking command, Burr proceeded at once to 
put in force a system of most rigorous discipline. He 
was ubiquitous, as usual, visiting the most remote sentinels 
stationed around his camp in New Jersey at the moment 
when he was least expected, and when his presence was 
least agreeable. The daily drills were severe and regular ; 
his detection of offenders magical and relentless. Tho 
better class of troops saw that this unaccustomed rigor was 
necessary, but the majority were exceedingly discontented, 
and finally resolved to rid themselves of their commander. 

Burr was informed of their intention, and of the time 
when he was to receive his quietus. That evening, before 
ordering out the detachment, he caused every cartridge to 
be withdrawn from the muskets, and provided himself 
with a well-sharpened sword. It was a bright, moonlight 
evening, and as he marched along the line he looked the 
ringleaders in the face, keenly watching for the first 
oftensive movement. At length a man stepped from the 
ranks, leveled his musket at him, and cried out: 

“Now is your time, my boys !” 

With the quickness and self-possession peculiarly his 
own, Burr raised his sword and struck the arm of the 
mutineer ubove the elbow, breaking the bone, and leaving 
the limb hanging by little more than the skin. 

“Take your place in the line, sir,” said the colonel, 
quiet!y. The man obeyed. In a few minutes the corps 
was dismissed, the man went to bed, the amputation of 
the arm was completed by the surgeon, and no more was 
heard of the mutiny. While Burr commanded at that 
post, the army slept in their huts undisturbed ; there was 
not one false alarm. 

Immediately after the battle of Monmouth, he was dis- 
patched by General Washington to move about in the 
vicinity of New York, to procure information respecting 
the motions and intentions of the enemy, which latter it 
was of the first importance to ascertain. He was desired 
“to send one, two or three trusty persons over to the 
city to get the reports, tho newspapers, and the truth, if 
they could, and to employ three, four or more persons to 
go to Bergen Heights, Weehawken, Hoebuck, or any other 
heights thereabout convenient, to observe the motions of 
the enemy’s shipping.” 


In January, 1779, Burr was appointed to a post of greater 
importance and difficulty than any he had previously held, 
and one in which he acquired his greatest distinction as a 
soldier, He was placed in command of the lines in West- 
chester County—a region lying between the posts of the 
British at Kingsbridge and those of the Americans, fifteen 
or twenty miles above them. 

This district of country, from the day the British were 
masters of the City of New York, was more exposed to the 
worst ravages of war than any other portion of the United 
States. A gentleman who lived in it Curing the first fivo 
years of the contest said that the county was a seene of 
the deepest distress. From the Croton to Kingsbridge 
every species of rapine and lawless violence prevailed. No 
man went to his bed but under the apprehension of 
having his house plundered or burned and himself or 
family massacred before morning. Some, under the char- 
acter of Whigs, plundered the Tories ; while others, of the 
latter description, plundered the Whigs. Parties of ma- 
rauders, assuming either character on occasion as suited 
their convenience, indiscriminately assailed both Whigs 
and Tories. So little vigilance was used on the American 
part that emissaries and spies of the enemy passed and re- 
passed without interruption, 

Burr entered upon the command of the lines, and estab- 
lished his headquarters at White Plains, his line of posts 
extending from the Hudson to the Sound, fourteen miles, 
His great objects were to prevent unlicensed communica- 
tion with the enemy, to keep their spies from reaching the 
upper country, and to put a stop to scenes of robbery and 
bloodshed for which the region was notorious. He soon 
saw that scouting was very fashionable among the officers 
and privates of his own command ; he thought it at first 
ill-advised and unnecessary, «nd soon was convinced that 
scouting meant simply robbery of friend and foe. One 
day he took the plunder away from the men returning to 
camp, and proceeded immediat: ly to take measures for its 
restoration ; he took so decided a stand on the occasion, 
and made it so evident that he was in earnest, that this act 
was the beginning of a new order of things on the West- 
chester lines. Ho instituted a new system by riding to 
every post before night set in, and announced his determi- 
nation to protect all the peaceable inhabitants of tho 
county, and to punish all marauders with the utmost 
severity. His practice finally becameso sharp that a large 
number of his own men frequently believed him to bo a 
wizard, 

An anecdote strictly exemplifying Burr’s executive talent 
is narrated as having happened during one of his night 
rides to his outposts. Over the Hudson, fifteen miles from 
the shore, lived the accomplished and charming Mrs. 
Prevost. From his post on the rivcr, Colonel Burr could 
see the hills among which nestled the home df this beloved 
widow lady ; but between them rolled a river two miles 
wide, and infested with the gunboats and sloops of the 
enemy, while beyond it stretched an expanse of country 
held sometimes by one party, sometimes by the other. 
The duties of Burr’s command were, moreover, onerous 
and incessant. By day he was an autocratic magistrate ; 
by night he was riding among his sentinels, knowing well 
that only vigilance like his kept the guards from being 
surprised. Yet, in spite of the:e difficulties, he contrived 
during the Winter to visit the residence of Mrs, Prevost. 
His method of visiting was as follows: Six of his trustiest 
troopers, men who he knew were devoted to him, he sent 
early in the evening to a place on the bank of the river, 
since and for ever made classic ground by the residence of 
Washington Irving. Under the lofty bank of the river 
there he had caused an ample barge to Le moored, well 
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| military duty during the war. 


| 


| fortune was greatly impaired. 


| capital of his patrimony. 


General Washington, in accepting his resignation, returned 
him word that he not only regretted the loss of a good 
officer, but the cause which made his resignation necessary, 
Thus, after four years of active service, Burr ceased to 
belong to the army, and never performed any further 
He left the service with 
the rank of a lieutenant-colonelcy, firmly convinced that he 
had the stuff of a Napoleon in him. 

During the four years of his connection with the army, his 
He had the vice of impro- 
vidence, which was so much indulged in by the Revolu- 
tionary officers. At the age when Washington was earning 
three guineas a day in the woods, glad of the opportunity 
to do so, and rather proud of the fact than otherwise, 
Burr was spending, with an inconsiderate generosity, the 
With amazing talents for gain- 


| ing money, he had an equally wonderful facility of getting 
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furnished with blankets and bnuffalo-skins. Earlier, by 
some hours than usual, Burr left his quarters at White 
Plains, mounted on a small, swift horse, and galloped 
rapidly to the river-side, visiting posts and sentries as he | 
went. His perfect manner of procuring intelligence had 
made him certain that nothing requiring his presence | 
would occur before morning, yet he provided for every 
probability and possibility of danger in his absence. At 
nine in the evening his faithful troopers at the barge 
heard the clattering of hoofs, and in a moment their com- 
mander stood in their midst, bridle in hand. Instantly, 
and without the interchange of a syllable, the girth was 
unloosened, ropes were adjusted about the body of the | 
panting steed, and, by the method well-known to farriers, 
the animal was gently thrown and bound, then lifted by 
main strength and placed in the bed provided for him in | 
the boat. Burr stepped aboard, the men plied the muffled 
oars with a will, and within half an hour the boat grazed 
the opposite shore. In the same silence, and with the | 
same celerity as before, the horse was lifted out, unbound | 
and got upon his feet. A little rubbing and walking up | 
and down restored the animal to his wonted condition. 

The boat was drawn snugly up on the shore, and the men | 
lay down in the bottom of it to sleep, while Burr mounted 

and rode rapidly away up the bill toward the house of his 

sweetheart. Before midnight he was there. Two hours 

of bliss flew swiftly by. Then again to horse, About four 

in the morning he was with his faithful crew on the river's 

bank, where the poor nag was astonished once more in 

the manner just described, and the party recrossed the 

river. Arrived on the other side, the venturesome colonel 

mounted, rode over to camp, which was seven miles from | 
the river, challenging sentinels, visiting posts, and com- 


porting himself so exactly in his usual manner that not | 


the slightest suspicion arose of the singular way in which | 
he had passed the night. 

But no constitution could long bear such exhausting 
efforts, and Burr’s was seriously impaired when he began 
them. As the Spring drew on, the attacks of his disease 
became more frequent, and he was compelled to the con- | 
clusion that only a very long period of repose could 
render him fit for the duties of a campaign. 

On the 10th of March, 1779, he wrote to General Wash- 
ington, resigning his position, giving as a reason his 
physical inability to perform the duties of his command. 


| rid of it. 
| noted throughout his life as being a spendthrift. 


It slipped through his fingers, and thus he was 


For eighteen months after leaving the army, Burr was 
an invalid, and he did little but visit his friends and wait 
upon Mrs, Prevost ; yet ho found time to resume the study 
of law, and, after a due course of reading, applied for 
admission to the Bar of New York city. After a critical 
and severe examination, which he passed triumphantly, he 
was licensed an attorney on the 19th of January, 1782. 
He was then twenty-six years of age. After three months 
of practice he felt so sure of his position, and so satisfied 
with his prospects, that there seemed no longer any neces- 
sity for delaying his marriage. Accordingly, on the 2d of 


July, 1782, he was married to Mrs. Prevost, the fair and 


charming mistress of the cottage on the Hudson. 

At Albany, in the first year of his marriage, was born his 
only legitimate child—a daughter whom he named Theo- 
dosia, and whom he fondly loved and clung to throughout 
life, as she herself clung to him after the world had for- 
saken him. He practiced law in Albany for more than 
eighteen months with the greatest success possible in the 
circumstances of the time. 

As soon as peace was declared he made arrangements for 
moving to New York. A house was hired for him in 
Maiden Lane at two hundred pounds a year, the ‘‘rent to 
commence when the troops left the city.” That event, as 
New Yorkers are still annually reminded, occurred on the 
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25th of November, 1783; soon after which date Burr re- 
moved his family to the city and began his career as a New 
York lawyer. 

In 1783, when Burr moved to New York, the latter was 
a small town of 25,000 inhabitants ; it was the second city 
in the United States, Philadelphia having a population 
nearly twice as numerous, He confined himself during 
the first eight years of his residence chiefly to the law, 
though serving two sessions in the Legislature, He was 
ambitious then as always, but the National Government 
not having been formed, there was little to tempt him in 
the arena of politics, Asa lawyer of the second grade, as 
a mere practitioner at the Bar, he encountered, however, 
few equals and no superior. In preparing his cases for 
trial he was simply indefatigable; while there was an 
authority to be examined, evidence to be procured, an ex- 
pedient to be devised, his efforts were never relaxed; he 
gave no rest to an adversary, pursuing him with notices, 
motions and appeals, improving every advantage, until, 
from very weariness and despair, the said adversary capit- 
ulated, Indeed, he delighted to surprise an opponent at 
the Bar, It is related that in an ejectment suit to recover | 
a valuable house in New York the opposing counsel had 
expended their whole strength in proving the genuineness 
of the will, supposing, of course, that that was the only 
point susceptible of dispute. What was their surprise to 
find that Burr’s main attack was against the authenticity 
of an ancient deed, one of the links in the title, which, 
having never before been disputed, had been provided 
with merely formal proof, The jury pronounced the deed 
a forgery, and Burr's client lived and died in possession of 
the property, though two courts subsequently pronounced 
the deed authentic. 

This was one of his sharp tricks, No means were too | 
trivial for him to employ in order to gain success. He 
used to say that he had once saved a man from being | 
hanged by a certain arrangement of the candles in a court- | 
room. He referred to a trial for murder in which both 
Alexander Hamilton and himself defended the prisoner. 
At first the evidence against the prisoner seemed conclu- 
sive, but as the trial proceeded suspicions arose against the | 
principal witness, whose appearance was most unprepos- | 
sessing. When the hour came for Burr to address the | 
jury, the court took a recess till candle-light (there being 
no gas or electric light in those days). The enforced | 
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recess was extremely annoying to Burr, as he had medi- 
tated enacting a little scene, to the success of which a 
strong light was indispensable. He was not balked, how- 
ever. He caused an extra number of candlesto be brought 
in the courtroom, and to be so arranged as to throw a 
strong light upon a certain pillar, in full view of the jury, 
against which the suspected witness had leaned throughout 
the trial. 

The court assembled, the man resumed his accustomed 
place, and Burr rose. With the clear conciseness of 
which he was master, he set forth the facts which bore 
against the man, and then seizing two candelabras from 
the table, he held them up toward him ; throwing a glare 
of light upon his face, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Behold the mur- 
derer, gentlemen!” Every eye was turned upon the 
ghastly countenance of the witness ; he reeled as though he 
had been struck, shrunk behind the crowd, and rushed 
from the room, The effect of this incident was decisive ; 
the judge charged, the jury gavea verdict of acquittal, and 
the prisoner was free. 

One of his legal tricks played off on Hamilton, when 
they were both in the first flush of their practice at the 
Bar, Burr delighted to relate. Neither of the two ambi- 
tious young lawyers was disposed to concede superiority 
to the other ; both were engaged on the same side of an 
important cause, and it was a question which of the two 
should first address the jury. Hamilton hinted that he 
thought his friend Burr should open the argument, desir- 
ing to preserve for himself the honor of closing the case. 
With that imperturbable politeness that never forsook him, 
Burr asserted to the arrangement without an objection, 
though nettled and determined to take revenge on the spot. 
He knew Hamilton’s mind, and from conversation had 
become acquainted with all the points he had decided to 
make in his speech ; thus, when he got up to address the 
jury, besides using his own arguments, he anticipated 
every one of Hamilton’s, absolutely exhausting the case. 
There was nothing ieft for Hamilton to advance, and he 
appeared at a serious disadvantage. It is from thic appar- 
ently trivial rivalry, and from sharp tricks like this when 
practicing law together, that Hamilton’s enmity against 
Burr first took its rise, 

A few of Burr's maxims respecting the practice of the 
law have been preserved, and certainly stand to his disad- 
vantage. ‘‘ Law,” he used to say, ‘‘is whatever is boldly 
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esserted and plausibly maintained.” When an opposing 


lawyer proposed to compromise in a case, he argued that it | 


should be accepted, but never in ahurry. ‘Never do to- 
day what you can as well do to-morrow, because some- 
thing may occur to make you regret your premature 
action,” was a maxim he often observed in his own prac- 
tice. He was the author of the phrase, “The right man 
for the right place.” 

Upon ora‘orical powers he valued himself little, and for 
cause. 


simple lunguage. 


His pleadings at the Bar were more in the style of | 
conversation than oratory ; but they were concise and in | 
The essertial points of his argument 
were so tersely joined as to be easily and firmly lodged in | 


the mind of judge and jury, and no bursts of eloquence | 


from his opponent could remove them, 


There was also a | 


vein of quiet sarcasm in some of his speeches which was | 


exceedingly effective. 
To Alexander Hamilton, then his friend and his rival, 


Burr conceded the palm of eloquence, being compelle1 to | 


render tribute to the powers of that able man, with whom 
he contended for the honors of his profession and the 
prizes of public life during twenty years. Hamilton’s way 
was to exhaust a cause by his accurate statement and lofty 
eloquence. Burr, in replying, would select two or three 
vulnerable, yet vital, points in Hamilton’s speech, and 
quietly demolish them, and leave all the other parts of his 
oration untouched. He never in his life lost a case which 
he personally conducted, and at the Bar gained over Ham- 
ilton many signal and unexpected triumphs. In revenge, 
Hamilton always did all in his power to thwart the 
advancement, legal and political, of such a successful 
antagonist. Rancor and hatred were gradually heaped up 
in the breasts of these two men, at last to be vented on a 
bloody field. 


| with passages expressive of that repugnance. 


With the single exception of Hamilton, no lawyer in the | 


State held so high a position as Burr. His style of living 
kept pace with his reputation and increasing income. In 
a few years he became the master of ‘‘ Richmond Hill,” 
the mansion in which Washington had lived in 1776, with 
grounds reaching to the Hudson, with ample gardens, and 
a considerable extent of groveand farm. He exercised the 


most lavish hospitality toward Talleyrand, Volney, Louis | 


Philippe, and other distinguished strangers whom the 
French Revolution drove into exile, 

The years passed in the practice of the law in New York, 
entertaining friends in a princely establishment, were the 
happiest of Burr’s life. He had been fortunate in his 
family, both wife and daughter being devoted to him, and 
all his relations with the world were of the most enviable 
kind. There was not a spot upon the brightness of his 
good name; yet one who should then have observed him 
closely would have noted that in much of his intercourse 
with others there was a flavor of falsehood. 

Women he always flattered, on principle ; he contended 
that their ruling passion was vanity, and that it was a 
harmless and amiable failing. His intercourse with men, 
too, was not characterized by heartiness and directness ; 
he sneceeded best with young men, and simple-minded 
elderiy peopie. He had a rare faculty of inspiring young 
men with his own ambition, and with his own contempt of 
danger, luxury and ease, He so succeeded, in fact, in im- 


printing bis own character on many of them that their | 
career in life became Jike his—successful at the beginning, ’ 


disastrous and disgraceful at the close. 

Once fairly drawn within the political arena, Burr's rise 
was more rapid than that of any other man who had 
played a conspicuous part in the affairs of the country. 
Over the heads of tried and able politicians he was ad- 
vanced, first to the highest honor at the Bar, next to a seat 
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in the national councils, and then to a competition with 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson and Clinton for the Presi- 
dency itself, This point he reached when only thirty-six 
yeurs of age, without having originated any political idea 
or measure, without being fully committed to either of tho 
two leading parties, by sheer force of skillful intrigue, 
energy and boldness—though by some of his contempo- 
raries his sudden fortune was attributed to “luck.” At 
an early day he formed a party of his own, that served him 
instead of family connections; this party consisted of 
young men who had devoted themselves to sounding his 
praises and to adhering to him through “thick and thin.” 
**Burr’s Myrmidons” these young fellows were dubbid 
by Hamilton, They were such efficient co-workers with 
their chief that the “‘ Burrites” formed a third party in 
the State, and were a recognized power in it years after 
the leader had vanished from the scene, It grew to bea 
formidable wing ot the Republican Party, which was tho 
party led by Jefferson, and which he transformed in 1800 
into the Democratic—still to-day on the boards, 

Burr’s first service, after a full entry into politics, was 
as Attorney-general of the State; next he was elected to 
represent New York in the United States Senate. His ad- 
mission into the Senate was considered a great blow by 
Hamilton, who, as Secretary of the Treasury, considered 
it of the utmost importance that his own State should bo 
represented in the Senate by a full delegation from his 
own, or the “Federal,” party. From 1791, therefore, 
dated Hamilton’s unrelenting repugnance to Burr, for im- 
mediately in that year his private letters began to teem 
The two 
families were on terms of politeness then and always, and 
the two men were apparently cordial friends until the last 
month of Hamilton’s life, From 1791, in whatever direc- 
tion Burr sought advancement, or advancement sought 
him, his secret, inveterate opponent was Alexander Ham- 
ilton ; until at length the politics of the United States was 
resolved into a contest between these two individuals, 
Hamilton was backed by Washington, the power of a great 
party and the patronage of the Government; Burr was 


| supported by his ‘‘Myrmidons” and his indomitablo 


energy avd courage, 
Ho aspired to the Presidency against Washington, but 


| received little encouragement from any quarter ; twice after- 


ward he wire-pulled for the same high post, but each time 
“luck” was against him, Washington, though solicited 
by Madison to do so, refused to send him abroad as 4 
foreign minister, ‘‘I will nominate you, Mr. Madison, as 
Minister to France, or Mr. Monroe, but I will not appoint 
Colonel Burr,” said the first of Presidents. Washington 
even declined to appoint him a trigadier-general in the 
army, ‘‘ fearing his power of intrigue,” as he said. 

In 1800 Burr was a candidate for the Presidency a3 
against Jefferson. There was a tie vote in the Electors! 
College, both men having received seventy-three votes, 
and of course the tie threw the election into the House of 
Representatives, The politicians, instead of resting from 
their toils, were suddenly stimulated to such an activity 
of intrigue as never before was known. The country was 
wild with excitement, and Aaron Burr soared at once intoa 
position of national importance, to the great chagrin of 
his rival, Alexander Hamilton, The House decided in 
favor of electing Jefferson President, by a majority of one 
single vote, and Burr Vice President. Thus, at the age of 
forty-five, ten years after becoming known in national 
polities, he stood one step below the highest place in the 
gift of the republic; but instead’ of rising higher he was 
doomed to topple from the height he then had attained. 

He began at once to intrigue for tho ensuing Presiden- 
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tial campaign, and in order to gain a better standpoint, 
ran for the office of Governor ot New York, which State, 
then, as now, usually decided the Presidential electors. 
Hamilton saw the ulterior advantages which the election 
of Burr would give him, and he consequently opposed it 
in every way, and with the whole migit of his influence. 
Burr was beaten, when the election did occur, largely 
through the vehement opposition of Hamilton, and beaten 
s0 badly that all further chance of political preferment 
seemed closed against him for ever. He at once resolved 
to wreak his vengeance, if possible, on Hamilton, the man 
who had so relentlessly stood in his path, and who had 
apparently been the means of defeating him in his candi- 
dacy for the governorship, Taking as a pretext a remark 
which Hamilton let fall in a conversation in regard to him, 
Burr sent a fermal challenge to his inveterate antagonist 
to accord him satisfaction on the field of horor. The 
challenge was accepted, and the duel occurred July 11th, 
1804. 

The site of this memorable duel is to-day familiar to 
many strangers from the most distant parts, and fre- 
quently visited by citizens of the metropolis, and pointed 
out to passengers crossing the Hudson by the ferryboats. 
A year before his death General Garfield, after his nomi- 
nation, made a tour in New England, starting in compauy 
with a large suite of politicians from the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel; to him also the site was pointed out by Mr. Murat 
Halstead, of the Cincinnati Commercial, as the party 
steamed across the river to take the train on the Erie Rail- 
road, The fatal spot, indeed, excites a wonderful degreo 
of curiosity, such is the fame of Hamilton, Two miles 


and a half above the City of Hoboken the heights of Wee- 
hawken rise in a picturesque form to an elevation of 150 
feet above the Hudson ; these heights are rocky, very 


steep and covered with small trees and tangled bushes, 
Under them, at a point half a mile from where they begin, 
there is, twenty feet above the water, a grassy ledge or 
shelf, about six feet wide and eleven paces long. 

This is the precise spot where the duel was fought. 
Except that it is slightly encumbered with underbrush, it 
is still to-day what it was on the 11th of July, 1804, There 
is an old cedar-tree at the side, a little out of range, which 
must have looked then very much as it does now. The 
large rocks which partly hem in the place are, of course, 
unchanged, except that they have been carved with the 
initials of hundreds of visitors, One large rock, breast- 
high, narrows the hollow in which Hamilton stood to 
about four feet. It is even now a singularly secluded 
scene, despite all the millions of people and the number- 
less houses not far off. But at the time of the encounter, 
when Hoboken was not in existence, the shore was a 
nearly unbroken solitude, 

A third of a mile below the dueling-ground—for it had 
been long notorious as such—there stood a little tavern, 
the occasional resort of excursionists ; where, too, dueling- 
parties not unfrequently breakfasted before proceeding to 
the ground, and where they sometimes returned to invig- 
orate their restored friendship with the tavern-keeper’s 
wine, A short distance above the ground lived a fine- 
hearted old captain, who, if he got scent of a duel, would 
rush to the place, throw himself between the combatants, 
and never give over persnading and threatening till he 
had established a truce or peace between them. He was 
the owner of the ground, and accordingly spoke with 
authority. He never ceased to think that, if on the fatal 
morning of July 11th, 1804, he had observed the approach 
of the boats rowing over from the city, he could have pre- 
vented the subsequent catastrophe. 

But for the very purpose of preventing suspicion, it had 
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been arranged that Burt’s boat should arrive some time 
before the other, About half-past six, Burr and his second 
landed, and, leaving their boat a few yards down the river, 
ascended over the rocks to the appointed place. It was a 
warm, bright morning, and, owing to the fierce exposure 
to the sun, the two men removed their coats before the 
arrival of the other party, and stood carelessly breaking 
away the branches of the underwooél and looking out upon 
the beautiful scenery. A few minutes before seven, 
Hamilton’s boat was seen to approach, touch the rocks, 
and he and his second ascended. The principals and 
seconds exchanged the usual salutations, and the usual 
preparations were made by the seconds. They measured 
ten paces, and then cast lots for the choica of positions 
and to decide who should give the word. The lot, in both 
cases, fell to Hamilton’s second, who chose the upper end 
of the ledge for his principal, which, at that hour of the 
day, could not have been the best, for the reason that the 
morning sun and the flashing of the river were both an 
interference with sight. The pistols were then loaded, and 
the principals placed, Hamilton looking over the river to- 
ward the city, and Burr turned toward the heights under 
which they stood. ‘The rules agreed upon with regard to 
the firing were explained to both principa's —after the word 
‘* Present,” they were to fire as soon as they pleased, ‘The 
seconds then withdrew to the usual distance, ‘Are you 
ready?” was asked, Both answered in the affirmative. A 
moment's pause ensued. The word was given. Burr 
raised his pistol, took aim and fired, Hamilton sprang 
upon his toes with a convulsive movement, reeled a little 
toward the heights, at which moment he involuntarily dis- 
charged his pistol, and then fell forward headlong upon 
his face, and remained motionless upon the ground, His 
ball rustled among the branches, seven feet above the 
head of his antagonist and four feet wide of him. Burr 
heard it, looked up, and saw where it had severed a twig. 
Looking at Hamilton, he beheld him falling, and sprang 
toward him with an expression of regret upon his face, 
But at the report of the pistols, the doctors and boatmen 
hurried to the scene, when Burr was seized by his second 
and urged back into his boat, which was swiftly rowed to 
his residence, ‘‘ Richmond Hill.” 

Hamilton, who had been lifted byl is second, was foun 1 
by his attending doctor with the ghastliness of death 
already upon his face. ‘This is a saortal wound, doctor,” 
gasped Hamilton, and then sank av/ay into aswoon, The 
doctor slipped up his clothes, and saw at a glance that the 
ball had penetrated a vital part. _Bcarcely expecting him 
tosurvive, they conveyed him down among the large rocks 
to the shore, placod him tenderly in the boat and started 
back to the city. The doctor used the necessary restora- 
tives, and the wounded man gradually revived and at 
length spoke, ‘My vision is indistinct,” were his first 
words. After recovering his sight, he happened to cast his 
eye upon the case of pistols, and, observing the one that 
he had had in his hand lying on the outside, he said, 
‘*Take caro of that pistol ; it is still undischarged and still 
cocked, and may go off and do harm. I did not intend to 
fire at him.” Then he lay tranquil till he saw the bout 
was approaching the wharf, when he remarked : ‘* Let Mrs. 
Hamilton be immediately sent for ; let the event be gradu- 
ally broken to her, but give hor hopes.” 

From the boat he was borne to his house, and by nine 
o’clock the news of the duel began to be noised about in 
the city. A bulletin soon appeared on the board of the 
fashionable coffee-house (newspaper boards not being 
extant), and people started and turned pale as they read 
this brief announcement : ‘‘ General Hamilton was shot by 
Colonel Burr this morning in a duel, ‘The general is said 
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to be mortally wounded.” Builetins, hourly changed, 
kept the city in agitation ; all the circumstances were told 
and retold with exaggeration at every corner. 

He lingered thirty-one hours ; at two o’clock on Thurs- 
day afternoon he died. A notice was immediately posted 
for a meeting of the merchants at the aforesaid coffee- 
house on the same evening, when they resolved to close 
their stores on the day of the funeral, to order all the flags 
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of the shipping at half-mast, and to wear crape for thirty 
days. The Bar met next morning, and agreed to go into 
mourning for six weeks, and the military companies 
passed similar resolutions. The funeral took place on the 
Saturday following ; business was entirely suspended, and 
the concourse in the streets was unprecedented. The 
cortége comprised all the magnates of the city ; minute- 
guns were fired from the Battery snd answered by British 


and French war-vessels in the harbor ; the press declaimed 
over the event, and the popular sympathy was recorded by 
the naming of many towns and counties after him. 

The funeral ceremonies over, the public feeling took thy 
character of indignation against the immediate author ot 
all this sorrow. In a few days the correspondence leading 
up to the challenge was published, and from that hour 
“Burr” became, in the general estimation of the public, 
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a name of horror. That public, though not informed os 
to the torts that had been exchanged between the two 
principals, clamored for a victim. The coroner’s jury 
shared the feeling, and brought in a verdict that ‘‘ Aaron 
Burr, Esquire, Vice President of the United States, was 
guilty of the murder of Alexander Hamilton.” The parties 
implicated fled, in amazement rather than terror, at this 
| unexampled proceeding. In the Far West and in some 
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SCENE—A SUBURBAN EVENING PARTY. TIME—10:30 P.M. 
Hostess (to little rustic maid, who has opened the drawing-room door, an is staring vacantly round): ‘‘ Wha is it, Sarah?” 
Saran: ‘Oh, nothing, ma’am. It’s only Miss Walker’s maid, and Miss Richardson's page, and the footman j‘or Miss Tompkins, and the carriage 
for the Miss Clarksons, But they was none of them to wait, as the Rev. Mr. Stanley's here!” 
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parts of the South Burr gained a positive increase of pop- 
ularity from the duel. 

A few months after the dnel, upon the spot where Ham- 
ilton fell, a marble monument wus erected, surrounded 
with an iron railing. For many years the monument 
stood, and was visited by thousands every Summer ; but 
after a while the railing was broken down, and the whole 
structure gradually removed, no trace of it remaining on 
the ground which it commemorated. The slab which 
bore the inscription was preserved, though broken, until 
about thirty years ago, in an old barn belonging to the 
family owning the locality, but now the lost relic has 
disappeared in the same mysterious manner as the rest. 
Amidst the tangled shrubbery and weeds, with not so 
much as a path leading to it, the spot can only be found 
through the assistince of a guide, 

On the 2d of March, 1805, Burr took formal leave of 
the Senate, which passed resolutions thanking him, as 
Vice-President, for having impartially presided over its 
deliberations. Many of his old friends went to Philadel- 
phia purposely to visit him after his return from Wash- 
ington. Every lover of gossip in the Spring of that year, 
1805, after Jefferson’s second inauguration, asked what 
Burr would do, and where he would go. 
he had filled a large place in the public view, and recent 
events had fixed all eyes on him. In every part of the 
country he had strong personal friends—men who had sup- 


ported and worked for him in hotly-contested campaigns; | 


his portrait hung upon walls, his bust stood upon mantels, 


and he was the subject of a thousand rumors, the hero of | 
The public mind was pre- | 
pared to believe anything of him, provided it was of a | 


a thousand groundless tales. 


sufliciently venturesome character. 

He resolved to go West, but not to ‘‘ grow up with the 
country,” as orderly citizens delighted to do. No, his 
idea was of another kind—namely, to raise an army, 
invade Mexico, seize New Orleans, separate the Union, and 
erect an independent empire in the West, of which he was 
to be the chief. The scheme was a bold one, and if 
President Jefterson had not thwarted it at its inception, it 
might have resulted in serious damage to the Union. 


Burr had longed to make a tour through the West and | 
yeneral Jackson, then a prominent soldier, and | 


South. 
General Wilkinson, commander-in-chief of the whole Fed- 


eral army, and governor of the newly annexed territory of | 


Louisiana, were his intimate friends, and pressed him to 
put his longing into execution. Thus pressed, he actually 


did make an extensive tour through the Southern and | 
He fancied the ground was ripe, and that | 
it would be an easy matter to enlist partisans in behalf of | 


Western States. 


his ambitious plot. 
He returned to Philadelphia, secured money and provi- 


sions, 2nd then commenced operations in Tennessee, Ken- | 


tucky and Ohio for the raising of a volunteer force, osten- 
sibly given out to be for an expedition into Mexico, 
Prominent men had entered into his scheme, and notably 
a wealthy man by the rame of Blennerhassett, who lived 
on an island named after himself in the Ohio River, a few 
miles below Murietta. This eccentric man, of a romantic 
turn, was fascinated by Burr's offers to make him a great 


dignitary of the proposed empire, and readily joined his | 
| visit him with her young son. 


heart and purse in the venture. 


There had been a party in the West, in 1796, favoring | 
a separaiion of the Western States from the Union. | 
General Wilkinson himself belonged to the party, and had | 
entertained dreams of leading the revolt, and becoming, to | 


use his own words, ‘*The Washington of the Wést.” It 


was he, however, who at last informed President Jeff-rson | 
of Burr’s schemes, whereupoa the President issued his | 


| therefore find him not guilty.” 


For ten years | 


BURR. 


proclamation ordering his second arrest, he having been 
previously tried in Kentucky for fitting out an illegal ex. 
pedition against Mexico. 

Burr and Blennerhassett were both conveyed to Rich. 
mond, Virginia, and tried for treason. The trial was a 
famous affair. Chief Justice Marshall, of the U. 8. Su- 
preme Court, presided, and both the prosecution and 
defense were carried on by the ablest lawyers then in the 
land, and whose fame is now historical. Burr, also, was 
his own counsel in the case, and defended himself with 
vigor. 

The court met at Richmond on the 3d of August, 1807, 


| and, after a month’s lapse, the jury returned the following 


verdict: ‘* We, of the jury, say that Aaron Burr is not 
proved to be guilty by any evidence submitted to us. We 
Thus, eight months after 
his arrest in Alabama, he was once more free; but he was 
a ruined man. There had not been sufficient legal evi- 
dence to convict him of treason, yet he was morally con- 
victed thereof before the country at large, the mere at- 
tempt at treason enveloping his name and person in an 


| odiam from which in vain he tried to extricate them 


during the remainder of his life. 

From Richmond he went to Baltimore, One day, while 
he was dining with a large company at a friend’s house, a 
military company, with a band playing a lively air, passed 
by. It was supposed that the company intended to com- 
pliment Burr, who, accordingly, rose from the table, 
threw open the window, and gracefully bowed. ‘* Why, 
colonel,” exclaimed « humorous fellow present in the 
room, ‘‘they are playing the ‘Rogue’s March,’ with 
charged bayonets!” The windows were quickly closed, 
the guests returned to their wine, and voted the captain of 
the company to be a very impertinent individual. 

Hearing that an indignant mob intended to give hima 
**warm reception” on the street, Burr was, a short time 
after the dinner above referred to, compelled by his few 
friends to leave the city, in order to escape being hustiud 
out. There was then no place in the United States where 
he could live in peace, or even safety ; the entire republic 
was incensed against him, his oldest and best friends 
unanimously agreed to cut his acquaintance—in fact, he 
was despised by all Americans at home and abroad during 
the rest of his life. He never had the slightest respect of 
any one after his arrest and trial for treason. He went 
into exile to Europe during four years, but it availed him 
nothing; though mingling with eminent personages, he 
lived always in great pecuniery distress while in the Old 
World, and barely managed to keep from starving at times, 

After his return from exile he resumed the practice of 
law on the 8th of June, 1812, in New York, simply getting 


| a friend to announce in a newspaper that ‘‘ Aaron Burr 


has returned to the city for the practice of law, at — 
Nassau Street.” He had a very small tin sign, bearing 
only his name, nailed up io front of the house, and com- 
menced business with his usual alacrity. Beginning with 
a cash capital of less than ten dollars, and that borrowed, 
he received for opinions and retaining fees in the course 
of his first twelve business days the sum of $2,000. Tho 
future appearing brighter to him, he wrote to his daugh- 
ter, who had married the Governor of South Carolina, to 
She replied that her son 
was dead, but promised to sail from Charleston as soon as 
A short while after she did sail, but was lost in 
the vessel that foundered at sea in a gale, This was a 
severe affliction to her father, for hitherto his sole reliance 


possible, 


| had been in her, amidst the bitterness caused him by his 


moral outlawry ; her death, he was wont to say, had sep- 
arated him from mankind. 
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AARON BURR. 


He thereafter cared little for success. His legal services 
were at times in request, but the old claims against him 
were enormous, and his debts so numerous, that merely to 
defeat the attempts of his creditors to confine him to 
prison absorbed his income and taskel his powers, Many 
times he was kept out of jail by some wealthy friend 
giving bail for his appearance, Lise became one incessant 
battle; his greater debts were never paid, and he soon 
became careless of the money he made, giving away to 
beggars and drunkards sums that might have appeased a 
creditor. One day, when rebuked for aiding men dis- 
graced by bad habits, he replied: ‘‘ They may be black to 
the world—I care not how black ; they were ever white to 
me |” 7 

As a general rule he was treated by the Bur with distant 
respect. He was still an antagonist in the law to be afraid 
of. On one occasion a lawyer of some note refused to be 
employed in an important cause in conjunction with him ; 
the mover of the suit adhered to Burr. The opposing 
party waited with anxiety to hear whether Burr had ac- 
cepted the case, and on learning that he had, made an 
immediate offer to compromise. It was known that Burr 
was ‘* business incarnate,” and had never lost a case im his 
life which he himself had attended to. 

His conversation was witty and gay over a single glass 
of wine during the closing years of his life. He de- 
nounced no one for his own self-afflicted miseries. Ho 
used to assert that General Wilkinson had betrayed him, 
but against Jefterson he was not embittered, only dis- 
gusted with the Jefferson school of politics. He used to 
say, ‘‘ Jeff-rson’s leveling principles imported from among 
the Jacobins of France,” were very absurd, and had done 


great harm. Of the republican form of government, with | 


its “rotation in office,” he expressed an ill-opinion, and 
said he was sure it could not last. One day somo gentle- 
men were conversiug upon the subject in his presence, 
when ono of them chanced to use the phrase ‘‘ expound- 
ers of the Constitution.” Atthe moment a noisy crowd of 
electioneering Democrats was passing. Burr, who had 
stood silent for some time, with his hands behind him, 
holding his hat, pointed to the mob and said; ‘* They are 
the expounders of the Constitution !” Hence his pretended 
membership of the Republican, or Jeffersonian, Party, 
when he was running for the Presidency, could not have 
been of the honestest. Washington he underrated and 
abused to the last, persisting in calling bim a dullard in 
war and polities, in spite of the public verdict that Wash- 
ington’s dullness was infinitely brighter than the brilliancy 
of either Hamilton or Burr. 

Astonishment was frequently expressed by people at the 
utter carelessness with which Burr would aliude to passages 
in his past life which were generally thought to be in- 
famous. General Scott was once asked in Albany, at a 
banquet, if he would ‘‘be introduced to Colouel Aaron 
Burr,” then present, ‘‘Any gentleman whom you clioose 
to invite to your house,” replied the general, ‘‘1 shall be 
glad to know.” Burr entered, was introduced, the party 
sat down to whist until supper should be announced. 
Suddenly Burr looked up, and sail : ‘* General Scott, I’ve 
s2en you before.” ‘* Have you, indeed ?” rejoined the gen- 
eral, * Yes,” continued Burr ; ‘‘J saw you at my trial.” On 
the same occasion, Burr asked : ‘‘ Why don’t the folks at 
Washington empl »y General Jackson ? I'll tell you why 
they don’t give him a commission : he’s a friend of mine— 
that’s the reason !" He was wont to converse with equal 
freedom of tie duel with Hamilton, ‘ My friend Hamil- 
ton—whom I shot,” he would say. ‘Was Hamilton a 
gentleman ?” asked a foreizner, in Burr’s hearing. ‘Sir, 
T met him,” ws Burr’s reply. 
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He revisited the ground where the duel was fought, in 
order to oblige a young friend who wished to see a spot so 
famous, Leaving their boat at the foot of the heights of 
Weehawken, just where he had left his boat on that fatal 
morning a quarter of a century before, they climbed over 
the same rocks and reached the same ground, On reach- 
ing the scene, he placed his companion on the spot where 
Hamilton kad stood, and went to the place where he him- 
self had stood, and proceeded to narrate the incidents. 
The conversation turned upon the causes of the fight. Hoe 
recounted the catalogue of wrongs he had received from 
Hamilton, and told how he had forborne until he had no 
choice except to slink from the political field or meet the 
calumniator and silence him; he charged Hamilton with 
being malevolent and cowardly. ‘‘ When he stood up to 
fire,” said Burr, ‘‘he caught my eye and quailed under it ; 
he looked like a convicted felon.” Far from being an 
expert with the pistol when he killed Mamilton, as was 
alleged, Burr used to say, ‘‘I couldn’t hit a barn-door.” 

As Burr grew older, the habit of indiscriminate giving 
grew upon him. When he received a sum of money, he 
made a kind of well of books for its reception in the 
middle of his large, crowded table; and then lucky was 
the applicant who made the first claim upon it. There 
were certain claims upon him which he could never resist. 
Old soldiers of the Revolution and their children ; men 
who had lost by the failure and arrest of his expedition 
against Mexico ; men who had stood by him even after he 
was under ban, had but to apply to him for assistance, to 
get his last dollar. Hoe had almost an infirmity in getting 
rid of money. When he was seventy-five years old, a lady 
chanced to be sitting in his office one morning when he 
received a large amount of money in bills, Sie saw him 
put a fifty-dollar note between the leaves of alaw-book and 
then place it on the shelf; the rest of the money he de- 
posited on the centre of his table, with the usual result, 
viz.: begging visitors soon got it. An hour later, the lady 
saw him searching his pockets to see if he had sufficient 
funds for a trip to Albany, whither he was suddenly called. 
‘*Biess me!” he exclaimed, ‘‘I have no money, and have 
to start for Albany in an hour!” He asked the lady if she 
could lexd him ten dollars—she said she could not. 
But,” she udded, ‘colonel, what are you going to do 
with the fifty-dollar note in that book yonder?” ‘Oh, I 
forgot,” he replied, ‘‘I put it there this morning on pur- 
pose, What a treasure you are to remind me of it !” 

Aaron Burr ended his eventful career on September 
14th, 1836, in his eighty-first year, and was buried beside 
his father in the cemetery at Princeton. A small, plain 
monument was placed over his remains, He left no avail- 
able property. A few pictures, a few mementoes of his 
daughter, who had perished at sea, several cart-loads of 
law-papers, some sacks of letters, a few articles, of office- 
furniture, and a quantity of weli-worn clothes, were all 
that remained of the countless sums he had received in his 
long career. Several years after his death, however, a re- 
versionary claim which he held to soms property fell to 
th» lot of his surviving daughter, who was a girl only 
eight years of aze when he died, ‘The last words he 
uttered on his dying bed were a request that his child’s 
welfare be looked well after, and that especially she might 
be sent to good schools, 


Wuew yon speak evil of another, you must be prepared 


to have others speak it of you. There is an old Buddhist 

proverb wiich says: ‘‘He who indulges in enmity is like 
| one who throws ashes to windward, which come back to 
| the same place and cover him all over,” 
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A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 
QUOTH the boy: ‘I'll climb that tree, 
And bring down a nest I know.” 
Quoth the girl: “I will not see 
Little birds defrauded so; 

Cowardly their nests to take, 

And their little hearts to break, 
And their litte eggs to steal— 

Leave them happy for my sake ; 
Surely little birds can feel!’ 


And the little robin-bird 

(Nice brown back and crimson breas 
All the conversation heard, 

Sitting trembling in his nest. 
“What e world,” he sighed, “of bliss, 
Full of birds and girls were this! 

Blithe we’d answer to their call. 
But a great mistake it is, 

Boys were ever made at all!’’ 


DOROTAHY. 


poROTaY. —"* ‘CHECK AGAIN!’ SAID SHE, DEFIANTLY, AND THE COLOR BEGAN TO MOUNT INTO HER CHEEK. I SLOWLY, EXAMINED 
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THE SITUATION, AND PLACIDLY MADE MY MOVE,” 


DOROTHY. 


By SUSAN ARCHER WEISS, 


Tr was in accordance with an established family custom 
that I went down to Ashbrooke the day before Christmas 
for aweek’s holiday. Ever since my elder brother, Tom, 
had married and owned a home of his own this had been 
expected of me, and though only twenty-six I considered 
myself a confirmed bachelor. 

Tom was out when I arrived, visiting some patients—I 
forgot'to say that he was a country doctor—and Carrie was 
in the kitchen, up to her eyes in eggs and flour. 

I went straight to the room which was always called 
mine; hold a half-honr’s high revel with my three little 
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nephews and nieces, who rushed tumultuonsly to welcomo 
me; and, having at length gotten rid of them, laden with. 
confectionery enough to produce a family dyspepsia, I 
was proceeding to array myself for dinner when ‘To 
came in. 

‘*Glad to see you, old boy! 
only more so. Seen Carrie ? 
glimpse of her myself this past week ! 
usual kitchen mysteries of tle season.” 

We chatted on for some fifteen minutee, when the first 
dinner-bell rang. 


Looking as well as ever ~ 
Well, I’ve scarcely had 
Engaged in the 
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“‘There! I had forgotten the time,” said Tom ; ‘‘ must 
be off and spruce up a bit. Nobody but ourselves and 
Carrie's sister, Dorothy. Quite a snug little family party, 
eh ?” 

**Carrie’s sister, Dorothy ?” I repeated. ‘ Why, Low 
many sisters has Caroline got? There hasn’t been a vaca- 
tion that I have spent in this house in which hasn’t ap- 
peared a new sister. How many more are there ?” 

Tom laughed. 

“If you had inquired cf Carrie herself she could have 
answered in the words of the poet’s little maid, ‘ We are 
seven.” This one, Dorothy, is the youngest and the last.” 

**Thank goodness for that. I hope she will soon be 
off Carrie’s hands, like the rest, and then I shall have a 
chance of peacefully enjoying myself when I come here, 
I have a presentiment that, having failed in the atzempt to 
bestow me upon one of the others, she will lay desperate 
siege in behalf ut this last one. Dorothy! what a hideous 
name it is! Say, Tom, can't you make your wife under- 
stand that Iam a confirmed old bachelor, or that I am 
engaged to a lov. ly heiress, or something of that sort, 
which will induce her and Dorothy not to persecute me ?” 

** Not I,” responded Tom, laughing. 
to meddle with women in such matters. Besides, Carrie 
likes it, you see; and I don’t want to spoil her fun, good 
little soul! She’s a confirmed matchmaker, as you 
know.” 

**Ah, well, I must try to take care of myself. I wish I 
were anything but a young unmarried man with a comfort- 
able property. Ever since I was nineteen I’ve had young 


women thrown at my heud until I’m sick of it.” 

“Poor fellow! no wonder that under such a bombard- 
ment you should feel a little sore and sensitive. But 
here comes Carrie, all ready for dinner, and I must 


hurry.” 

My sister-in-law greeted me in her usual affectionate, 
effusive way, and passing her arm within mine, led me to 
the drawing-room, where, after a while, Tom joined us. 

** Where's Dorothy ?” said he, looking round, 

**T don’t know what detains her,” replied his wife, with 
a deprecating glance at me. ‘Ah, just in time,” she 
added, as a young lady slowly entered. 

‘‘Arthur, my youngest sister, Dorothy. 
Eustace’s brother, Arthur.” 

Miss Dorothy Lee acknowledged this introduction with 
a bow of the most chilling politeness, Her glance scarcely 
deigned to rest upon me, and she passed on to the sofa 
where little Minnie and Alice were stiffly seated, in very 
short skirts and very wide sashes, doing their best to keep 
their promise of being ‘‘ good” if allowed to dine with us, 
She became immediately interested in the picture-book 
which one of them had. 

Decidedly Carrie’s youngest sister was unlike the rest of 
the ‘‘seven,” who were all pleasant, lively, agreeable girls, 
even though somewhat commonplace. 

At table I took a half-indifferent, half-curious look at 
her. Icould do this without the least fear of detection, as 
she scarcely glanced at me, even when I spoke, 


Dorothy, Dr. 


**It is dangerous | 


She was about nineteen, apparently —tall and finely 
formed, rather plump, very fair, with clear-blue eyes, fresh | 
red lips, a dimple in chin and cheek, and glossy, gold-red | 
hair rippling back from blne-veined temples. | 

So far, she was not unlike two of her sisters, now mar- 
tied—Kate and Lizzie; but Kate had been a merry, 
laughing hoyden, who rather tired me with her incessant 
chat; and Lizzie I had regarded as the type of graceful, 
good-natured, insipid indolence. 

Dorothy, I could see, was neither thonghtless nor indo- 
lent. There was a great depth in the blue eyes, and her 


well-cut lips were closed with a certain firmness about their 
curve which bespoke of more than ordinary decision, 

She was perfectly unaffected ; answered pleasantly when 
addressed by her sister or Tom, and smiled and spoke 
sweetly to the children ; but the moment I addressed her 
she repelled me with a cold havieur, and answered always 
as briefly as possible, 

After dinner, Carrie, like a good mother, repaired to the 
baby in tue nursery, and Tom lit a cigar and requested 
Dorothy to play. She complied instantly, and sang, wit! 
asweet, clear voice, song after song, always saying, ‘‘ Her. 
is one of your favorites,” or ‘Shall I give you this?” 
apparently expressly to let me understand that it was fo: 
him and not myself that she was singing. 

I watched her as she sang, and observed the delicate 
outline of her profile and the fine contour of her head and 
bast, 

Decidedly she was very pretty. After a while, I moved 
to a seat nearer the piano, and when she concluded, yen- 
tured a request for a particular piece, 

‘You must really excuse me,” she answered, rising. 
‘My voice is not very strong, and I rarely sing more than 
one or two pieces at a time.” 

Tom was dozing. I was glad of it, for I felt a desire to 
talk to this girl and find out what manner of woman she 


| was, She disappointed me by gathering up one or two 


papers and leaving the room. 

Next day there was a grand dinner-party, consisting of 
the chief of our country neighbors, Among them I ob- 
served that young Squire Grantly—a fine-looking young 
fellow, fresh from European travel—appeared on very good 
terms with Miss Dorothy. And how different she was to- 
day from what I had seen her yesterday! Whata pleasant 
light was in her blue eyes! what a sweet smile on her 
lips! How attentive she was to the o!d folks, and to the 
children—and, indeed, to every one but myself ! 

I often caught myself looking at herand wondering what 
it could mean, Then I began to wonder also if she could 
be engaged to this young Grantly. 

Before the close of the evening I came to the conclusion 
that I had been ‘a very great donkey in taking it for 
granted that Miss Dorothy would second her sister's 
designs upon me, Indeed, so far every attempt of Caro- 
line to throw us together, cr to attract my attention to her 
young sister, had been promptly and effectually baffled by 
the latter. 

She evidently regarded me with a sort of contemptuous 
indifference. Theexperience was entirely new to me, and 
I confess that I felt somewhat piqued. 

After supper I danced the first set with Miss Gregg, 
**the country belle,” as she was called, and then, as the 
second began to form, I found myself near Dorothy, just 
as Caroline came up. 

** Arthur, how is it that you have not secured a partner, 


| and here is Dorrie also unengaged——” 


Dorothy interrupted, with a quick light in her eyes and 
color in her cheeks : 

‘*T shall not dance this,set.” 

«The next —” I commenced, 

‘* For the next I have chosen a partner,” she answered, 
coldly. ‘You must remember that it is leap-year, and 
ladies are privileged to choose.” 

I felt that this was but a clever device to get rid of me 
without direct rudeness, But I was conscious of « queer 
little feeling, resembling envy, as I saw her the yext set 
dancing with Grantly. 

Carrie,” I said, next day, ‘‘do yon know, I fancy your 
sister has taken a dislike to me? What have you been 
saying to prejudice her against me ?” 
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“Indeed, I can’t imagine why Dorothy should behave 
so,” she replied, with an air of vexation. “It must be 
one of her freaks, She is the cleverest of all my sisters, 
and is the best-hearted creature in the world; but she is 
very independent, and will sometimes do ani say things 
to surprise you.” 

Next morning Miss Dorothy did do something to sur- 
prise me. She went out, after a heavy fall of snow, and 
helped the children to make a snow-man, joining in it 


with a gitlish glee almost equal to that of the little ones. | 


From the window I looked on with an air of disapproval, 
but she took no notice of me. After a while I concluded 
to join them ; but as soon as [ appeared Dorothy declared 
that she was ha!f-frozen, and ran in to warm herself. I 
presently followed, and finding her in the parlor with 
Carrie, in a fit of desperation I challenged her to a game 
of chess. Carrie, after looking on for a few moments, 
made some remark about the children and left the room, 

Dorothy played at first carefully and deliberately, She 
was a good player, and, I saw, had set herself with some 
confidence to vanquish me. I at first acted in the defen- 
sive, then attacked her, and kept her in check, wishing to 
prolong the game as much as possible. By-and-by she 
appeared to perceive my drift, and became a Jittle excited. 

“Check !” she said, suddenly. 

“Check,” I retorted, coolly. 

“ Check again !” said she, defiantly, and the color began 
to mount into her cheek. I slowly and deliberately exam- 
ined the situation, and placidly made my move, She fol- 
lowed with a hasty move, and threw herself back in the 
chair as thongh the game were ended. I, as coolly as 
before, advanced a piece. 

“Why don’t you checkmate ?” said she, sharply. 

“Because you purposely placed your king in my power. 
You wish the game to end, even though with your own 


defeat.” 


She looked at me curiously, 

“Suppose Ido?” she said. 

“That is a consideration, I confess.” 

I replaced the piece last moved, and brought forward a 
knight. 

“Checkmate; your king is a prisoner, but you are 
free,” 

Something like a smile flitted across her lips. 

“T must thank your courtesy. Some time I may playa 
fair and square game with you ; but at present Iam going 
to drive.” 

“To drive! in this snow ?” 

“In the single sleigh. The doctor has a poor patient 
about two miles from here, and sister is anxious to send 
her some things.” 


“But there is a double sleigh. Do allow mo to drive 


you. The snow is deepor than you think, and you might 


find trouble in getting through.” 

“Tam not afraid. Iam used to driving alone, and I 
prefer it sometimes,” 

So she set forth alone, 
ing her, 

“Carrie, are you not afraid to trust her alone in this 
gnow ?” 


“Oh, no! she is really such a splendid driver she will 


be sure to get safely out of it,” said Carrie. By-and-by, 
however, she became uneasy. The snow had again com- 
menced to fall, and it was getting late, 

“Arthur,” said she, “would you mind going to meet 
Dorothy ? The drift at the turning may be too deep for 
her to get through.” 

A mile from the house I passed the toll-gate. The 


keeper informed me that Miss Lee had passed there some ° 


Tom stool at the window watch- 


two hours previous, and, he feared, had returned by the 
meadow road. The bridge on that road was not safe to 
cross when the holes in it were hidden by snow. 

I put my horse to his best pace, and soon came upon 
fresh tracks of a sleigh. Within sight of the bridge I dis- 
cerned the little cutter, gliding swiftly forward to where 
the black railing spanned the deep stream below. 

Dorothy turned on hearing my voice. 

“Don’t attempt to cross the bridge,” I cried; ‘it is 
broken and dangerous !” 

She hesitated one moment, then drove straight forward. 
Before I could reach her she had passed the middle of the 
bridge, and turned her head with a half-triumphant, half- 
defiant glance at me. 

At that moment her horse slipped, snorted and com- 
menced plunging wildly. His foot had gone through a 
broken plank, and I heard the crackling of the splinters as 
the rotten wood further gave way beneath his weight. 

I sprang from my horse, darted forward, and without a 
moment’s pause caught the girl in my arms and st her 
safely upon the opposite bank. Then I seized the bridle 
of the struggling horse, and with some difliculty lifted 
him from his perilous situation, and led him limping and 
snorting to tke firm ground beyond. 

‘*Is he hurt ?” said Dorothy, eagerly. 

‘*Not beyond a few scratches and bruises.” 

She drew a breath as of relief; then turned upon me 
with head erect and crimsou cheeks, 

‘** What brought you here ?” she demanded. 

‘Your sister sent me in search of you. It was fortu- 
nate that I arrived just at the moment I did. 

**It was no business of yours to look after me; and you 
—I—you had no right to—to 

‘No right to save your life, you would say. Do yeu 
know that if I had not been here the horse and sleigh 
would have gone through the bridge with you ?” 

She looked down into tho sullen stream with a sort of 
shudder, 

**T suppose I ought to thank you,” she said, in a more 
subdued tone, 

** Not at all, if you don’t feel disposed to do so. It cost 
me nothing,” I answered, quietly. ‘But now that the 


| runner is broken and your horse lamed, pray take mine 
| and get home as quickly as possible, in order t9 relieve 


your sister’s anxiety.” 
“No, thank you,” she answered, composedly, ‘I will 


| walk.” 


And she did walk, the whole remaining mile home; 
where, on my arrival, I found her looking more quite and 
subdued than usual. 

Next morning she came up to me as I stood before the 
fireplace in the parlor, after breakfast, with my sprained 
wrist in a sling. 

‘Mr. Eustace, why did you not tell me yesterday that 


| , 
you were hart ?” 


“You did not ask. It was the horse that you inquired 
after,” I answered, gravely. ‘* Besides, I had no idea that 
you would take any interest in anything concerning 


| myself.” 


She raised her eyes quickly to mine, with a curious, 
half-sarcastic smile. 

“Ts that really your opinion ?” 

‘Qertainly,” I answered, with a little wonder. 
should I fancy that I had the power to interest you 

A shade of something like scorn or triumph was now 
visible in her smile, She bit her lips, turned away, and 
looked from the winlow. I saw a flush on her cheek, 
and felt that here was something which I did not under- 
stand, 


“Why 
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** Miss Lee,” said I, desperately, “JT want to ask you a] 
question ?” : 
She turned her head in some surprisé. 

« But will you answer it candidly ?” 

«That depends,” she said, shortly. 

“The question is simply this: Why do you hate me?” 

She flushed to the roots of her golden-red hair, 

*:T don’t hate you, Mr. Eustace.” 

‘Yes, you do, Miss Lee,” 

*‘ Very well, since you insist upon it.” 

‘But why is itso? That is my question.” 

She was silent. 

‘If you do not dislike me you are angry with me, 
What cause have you for it? What have I done to excite 
your displeasure, and, I may add, your scorn ?” 

She looked steadily from the window. The color deep- 
ened in her cheeks until they and her eyes were all aglow. 

*‘Do you wish to know ?” she said, suddenly turning 
and looking 
full into my 
face, 

** Certainly — 
most anxious.” 

“Then, I 
have & cause. 

You have mis- 
judged and in- 
sulted me.” 

** 7? In what 
manner ?” 

** Do you re- 

member the 
day you ar- 
rived?” said 
she, with a sort 
of suppressed 
excitement. 
*Do you re- 
member when 
your brother 
came into the 
room, and the 
talk you had 
with him ?” 

“T think I 
do,” I replied, 
beginning to 
feel very un- 
comfortable, 

**Do you re- 
member «ll you said 2?” Now I felt the blood rush to my | 
face in turn. 

“How did you know this, Miss Lee ? 
told Caroline, and she——” 

‘Nothing of the kind. I was in the library, Both 
doors were open, and I heard it all. I could not help it.” 

Her delicate lips clused firmly, with an expression of 
suprenie scorn. 

“Then,” said I, emphatically, “you hoard the talk of | 
one of the greatest donkeys that ever made himself ridic- 
ulous and contemptible |” 

She turned, and passed her fingers lightly over the keys | 
of the open piano; but I saw that they trembled, and the 
notes were uncertain. I saw, too, that her eyes were glit- 
tering with tears, I approached an stood by her side, my 
heart humbled with shame and remorse, 

“Miss Lee, can you forgive me—can you forget my 
absurd folly, and let us bs friends?” She hesitated : her 
lip quivered, her fingers falteringly raa over the keys. | 
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“No,” she said, at length, slowly, ‘‘I cannot be your 
friend. I cannot forget the humiliating, degrading light 
in which you regarded me. You thought I came here to— 
to deliberately endeavor to entrap your valuable affec. 
tions, ‘comfortable fortune’ and handsome person, You 
thought me unwomanly enough to——” 

**T was a fool,” I interrupted, vehemently. ‘I deserve 
your contempt—but, oh, Miss Lee—Dorothy—can I do 
nothing to atone for my folly ?” 

** Nothing,” she answered, coldly. ‘I am not your 
enemy, [ am not vindictive ; but I cannot be friendly with 
a man who so degraded and insulted me in his thougitts.” 

And she left me, smarting under a sense of self-degrada- 
tion such as I had never before experienced. 

I had before learned to admire this girl despite myself, 
and now I was conscious of a feeling of remorseful tender- 
ness toward her, for the wounded and outraged womanly 
feeling which I could see was so strong beneath all her 
pride, Tlonged 
to kneel at her 
feet, to take 
her in my arms 
and protect her 
henceforth and 
through life, 

This feeling 
grew stronger 
with every 
hour that I 
passed in her 
company. I 
did not intrude 
myself upon 
her, but I 
sometimes fan- 
cied that she 
perceived what 
my feelin.s 
were. She was 
now reserved, 
but not scorn- 
ful, and once 
or twice, as I 
chanced — sud- 
denly to meet 
her eye, I fan- 
cied that they 
fell, and a soft 
color came into 
her cheek. 


‘“‘ Arthur,” said my sister-in-law, ‘‘ what is the reason 


that you and Dorothy can't be friends? Have you done 
anything to offend her? She won't tell me, so I ask you. 
Have you quarreled ?” 

“‘Quarreled ? No. Iam Dorothy’s friend, and regret 
that she cannot be mine.” 

**Oh,” said Caroline, her eyes brightening. ‘Do you 
know, I am sure she likes you better than you would sup- 
pose? Yesterday, now, when we were talking about how 


| nobly you behaved at the Grant fire, she didn’t say a word, 


but if you could have seen how she listened, and how she 
looked, with her eyes full of tears, and yet so bright! 
Dorry has a warm, generous heart—only she won't always 
show it.” 

I didn’t feel like smiling at Carrie’s artfulness, even 
when she that evening asked Dorothy to sing, and in the 
mist of it pretended to hear baby screaming, and so left 
us alone, 

“ Will you siag mea song now, Miss Dorothy ?” I saic. 
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Ihalf anticipated some excuse ; but she said quietly, ‘“‘ What | great wave of tenderness seemed suddenly to swell up in 


shall it be?” my heart. I could have cursed myself that I had ever, 
“* Annie Laurie,’ It has always been my favorite.” howsoever unconsciously, have caused her pain, 
She sang it in a sweet, clear voice, lower than usual, and “Dorothy,” I said, impulsively, as the song concluded-~ 


with a tenderness of feeling which strangely stirred my | ‘have you yet forgiven me ?” 


4 GIRAFFE HUNT IN SOUTH AFRICA.— SEE NEXT PAGE. 


heart. The lamps were not lighted—the firelight glinted “Do not again allude to that subject, Mr. Eustace,” she 
on Dorothy’s bronze hair, and brought out her clear-cut | answered, quietly. ‘I have told you that 1 forgave you 
profile against the shadows like a cameo. I fancied her | —and I wish to forget it.” 

paler than usual, and there had been about her, all day, | «But there is something more to ask—I erent = to be 
something subdued and almost sad, As I looked at her, a | my friend. Dorothy, I cannot be happy without your 
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good opinion—your fiisndship. There is nothing on earth 
that I would not do to win it.” 

The pale cameo of her face flushed to a faint rose hue, 

‘**I have not a bad opinion of you, Mr. Eustace ; I think 
better of yon than I did when I first knew you. And”— 
she hesitated, then spoke rapidly—‘‘I admit that you 
were not so very much to be blamed in—in forming the 
opinion ”—and here her face flushed scarlet, and she broke 
off abruptly. 

‘Don’t say so—don’t remind me of my insufferable 
folly. If you could forget it, Dorothy—forgive it—be my 
friend. Oh, Dorothy, Low can you be so cold-hearted, so 
cruel, to one who loves you as I do ?” 

The words had escaped me almost involuntarily ; and 
now, the ice once broken, my feelings would not be re- 
strained, and I ended in asking if she would not allow me 
to hope that I might yet win her love—yet hope to some 
time claim her as my wife. And then I was silent—half 
dismayed at my own precipitancy, and yet half hoping, as 
1 saw Dorothy’s downcast face, and eyes filled with tears. 

She looked up the rext moment, She rose and stood 
before me, proud and pale. 

‘*No,” she said, with a sort of passionate decision in her 
tone—‘‘no ; I will never be your wife. Iam going away 
to-morrow—going to B——, and I think—I hope—that 
you and I will never again meet. We will part friends 
now, if you will.” 

I took the extended hand; it trembled a little as it lay 
for an instant passive in mine. 

“‘Good-by,” was all I could say, for the shock of a great 
pang seemed to have stunned me. She was lost to me, and 
I had not known till this moment how I really loved her. 
I saw her pause at the door and look back, with a strange, 
troubled light in her eyes, and then she was gone, 

At eight o’clock next morning I was on the train for the 
city. A few words had explained to Tom and Carrie my 
abrupt departure. Carrie actually shed tears, and would 
have persuaded me to 1emain, but this I knew better than 
to do. 

Dorothy I had a distant glimpse of as she cantered off 
for 2 morning’s ride, doubtless for the purpose of avoiding 
me at breakfast. 

As the shrieking train turned a sharp curve, which would 
conceal from me the sight of the house where I bad so un- 
expectediy found my fate, I leaned forward for a last look 
at Dorothy’s window. 

At the moment there was a sudden jar, a wild shout, a 
crash, and with a roar as of many waters in my ears, I 
seemed to sink at once into darkness and oblivion. 

When I opened my eyes I found that kind hans ‘ad 
placed me under the shelter of a huge wood-pile *y the 
railroad track, and were applying water to my face. I 
was not seriously hurt—only bruised and stunned. The 
two men hurried off to render assistance to those more in 


need of it than myself, while I lay back, feeling still too | 


faint to rise. 

‘“‘Where is he?” I heard a voice say, whose tones 
thrilled through me. It was hurried, eager, and trem- 
bling, and yet had a strange, metallic ring, as of intense 
and suppressed emotion. 

**T suw them bring him around here, miss, and then 
leave him. Ah, here he is—dead, I’m afraid !” 

Some one knelt by my side. I felt the close clasp of 
soft fingers upon my own—a warm breath—the touch of a 
velvet cheek aguinst mine, 

**Arthur—Arthur! Ob, my God! he is not, cannot be 
dead !” 


Igave no sign, In fact, I doubt whether, in the ecstatic 


surprise of the moment, I was capable of moving, 
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**He is not dead !” again cried Dorothy, vehemently, 
**Run, Matthew—run for your life—for his lite—tor the 
doctor—for his brother. He is not dead !” 

Then again she bent low over me, aud I felt her warm 
breath on my cheek. 

‘Arthur, dear Arthur ! 
Iam Dorothy !” 

She seemed to rely upon the spell of the name, [ 
opened my eyes and looked up into hers, dry but wild 
with anguish, 

*T am not hurt, Dorothy,” I said, clasping her cold 
hands in mine, ‘And if I had been dead, darling, your 
words would have brought me to life again.” 

Her pale cheek was crimson enough now. For a mo 
ment she hesitated, but I couid see that her great joy and 
thankfulness overcame her pride aud maiden shyness, and 
she hid her blushing face on my shoulder and wept. 

She had seen the accident while riding, and knowing 


Oh, my dearest, speak to me— 


| that I was on the train, had hastened to inquire after me, 


And but for that accident I think I should never have won 
lier. 
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Ir was not long before we organized and started on a 
fresh expedition. Our camp was situated between two 
tributaries of the Z:mbesi, the Longwe and Sepungwe 
Rivers, which rise in the Matopopo range, and flow in a 
northerly direction through the Matebele country. The 
party consisted of my old comrades, Captain Stevenson, 
Hans and Kleine Van Jansen, their brother-in-law, 
Schmidt, and two stalwart Boer farmers, Emile and Yaco- 
bus Vandermeir, who were noted elephant-hunters. 

Having left all our heavy gear at Notoanis, Van Jans: n’s 
headquarters, we took with us only three lightly laden 
wagons, containing food supplies and goods for barter; 
each of us having a couple of salted or seasoned horses 
for hunting, besides half a dozen dogs of one kind or an- 
other, which together formed a numerous, if not a select 
bobbery pack, that proved most useful in driving animals 
out of cover, or in engaging their attention and keeping 
them at bay until the hunters came up. 

Game of all kinds was very plentiful in this part of the 
country, and in two months we had killed more than forty 
elephants, besides rbinoceros, buffalo and other animals, 
One morning two bushmen came in with the account of a 
large herd of bull elephants having been seen in a some- 
what extensive ‘‘vley” near the River Longwe; and the 
younger Van Jansen, Schmidt and the two Vandermeirs, 
who happened to be in camp when the news came, imme- 
diately started off in pursuit. Stevenson, the elder Van 
Jansen and myself were absent at the time, having started 
at brexk of day after a large herd of buffalo, of which we 
killed four, and whilst we were cutting up the meat 4 
troop of seven giraffes were seen browsing at no great dis- 
tance, We immediately girted up our horses and gave 
chase ; after a spurt of quite two miles, at a very fair pace, 
we each singled out one, and putting on the steam, man- 
aged to get alongside, and let drive at the shoulder. 

I had selected a fine old bull, who seemed to be moré 
massively built than the others, and “Old Stag,” my 
horse, having soon brought me within easy range on his 
off-side, 1 planted a two-ounce ball from a Westley-Richard 
smooth-bore just behind his shoulder, and followed it up 
with a second shot in very nearly the same place. To my 
surprise, however, althongh I heard both bullets crack 
loudly against his hide, he made no alteration in his gait, 
and continued to forge ahead much as before, I had to 
pull up my nag to reload, a proceeding that in those days 
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a took some little time, during which the quarry had got a | for the sake of the flesh they got, to bring in the lion's 
start of about 300 yards, and I was just commoncing a | spoils, as he was in fine condition, as well as some of the 
somewhat unpromising stern chase when suddenly the | meat. 

” giraffe wheeled round, and came doubling back in my di- We then heard of the expedition of the rest of the 
rection at full speed. Being somewhat puzzlel at this | party after elephants, and as they did not put in an ap- 

. unexpected stroke of fortune, I rode up jast as a large, | pearance at nightfall, we lighted a great fire that might 

I , black-maned lion had fastened upon the scared animal’s | have been seon for some miles round, and fired off guns 
haunches, and was being carried along. Before my horse | at intervals during the night to attract their attention 

. got wind of the maruuder I Jet drive a fair double shot at | to it, in case they had lost their way. 
the back of his head, and as I swerved off saw him relax The next morning at peep of day, as none of them had 

d his hold and roll over, shown up, we inspanned and got under way, tracking 

” My horse now became fidgety, and although he was gen- | along their trail, which led toward the Longwe River. 
erally full of courage, on this occasion he seemed to lose | After marching until noon we outspanned at a small 

4 his head, and I could not stop him, even by circling | ‘‘vley,” where we scarcely found sufficient water for our 

d round, until I approached Van Jansen and Stevenson, | cattle. Here we resolved to halt for the night, as our 

d who had each killed his giraffe, I explained the state of | Matebele guides assured us that no water was to be found 
things to them, and having reloaded, we followed up the | until we arrived at the river, which was still some consid- 

8 track of my horse’s feet for some distance, when we found | erable distance off. Under these circumstances we ar- 

. the lion dead, and the mighty bull in his last agonies a | ranged that Stevenson should take charge of the camp 

7 few huodred yirds further on. Having put him out of | and people, whilst Van Jansen and I, with two of our 

—— pain, we rode back to camp, and sent some of our people, | after-riders carrying supplies, food and our blankets, 

and the native following who accompanied the expedition | should continue to follow up the track of our companions, 

a 

‘ THE SEVEN SISTERS. 

Py StVEN daughters had Lord Archibald, | With menaco proud and insult loud, 

6 All children of one mother: | The youthful rovers follow. 

You could not say in one short day | Cried they: “ Your father loves to roam; 

0 What love they bore each other. | Enough for him to find 

' A garland of seven lilies wrought, The empty house when he comes home; 

és Seven sisters that togethor dwell; Yor us your yellow ringlets comb, 

But he, bold knight as over fought, For us be fair and kind!” 

3 Their father took of them no thought — Sing mournfully, oh! mournfully, 

n Hoe loved the wars so well. The solitude of Binnorie! 

, Sing mournfully, oh! mournfully, 

' This nctitade of Rinnosls. Some close behind, some side to sido, 

3 Like clouds in stormy weather, 

\- tight onward to the Scottish stran1 Thoy run and ery, “ Nay, let us die, 

t The gallant ship is borne; And let us die together.” 

s The warriors leap upon the land, A lake was near; the shore was steep; 

And bark! the leader of the band | There never foot had been; 
B Hath blown his bugle horn. They ran, and with a desperate leap 
Sing mournfully, oh! mournfully, Together plunged into the deep, 

8 The solitudo of Binnorie. Nor ever more were seen. 

y Leside a grotto of their own, Sing mournfully, oh! mournfully, 

: } Arch boughs above them closing, The solitude of Binnorie! 

: } bag ac ely hight sega The stream that flows out of the lake, 

: Dut cons upstarting with affright As through the glen it ramb‘es, 

; . Repeats a moan o’er ffoss and stone 

d At noiso of man and steed, For those seven lovely Campbells. 

Away they fly, to left, to right— ; Seven little islands green and bare 

Of your fair household, father knight, Have risen from the deep; 

1 “i Methinks you take small hood! The fishers say thoso sisters fair 

9 wae agar oh! mournfully, By fairies all are buried there, 

5 i The solitude of Binnorie! And there toxethor sleep. 

" ! Away the seven fair Campbolls fly Sing mournfully, oh! mournfully, 

‘ i And over hill and hollow, The solitude of Binnorie! 
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PHOSPHORESCENCE. 

y By WILLIAM ACKROYD. 

8 Ix the ineffectual attempt to strike a match in the dark, | the wake of his ship as she has sped throngh the waters in 

1 probably everybody has seen the faintly luminous track | thc darkness of night. The appearance in each cuse 1s & 

D that has been left wherever the match has heen rubbed ; | pleasing and a striking one, and our interest in it has been 

y it may likewise have fallen within the experience of many | increased by the song of the poet and the comment of the 

: of our readers to see fish that have caused the housewife | philosopher. To the latter, indeed, it has been somewhat 

’ no small amount of surprise by their shining appearance | of a puzzle, as presenting a kin! of light differing from 

) in the dark pantre, and perhaps both phenomena will re- | that furnished by sun, moon and stars, or the artificial 

3 mind the seafaring man of a similar light he has seen in | light-sources that have been devised in these latter days, 
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and he has accordingly attempted to ascertain something , light. It is a small traco of this substance, left where the 
more about it than could be learnt by casual observation. | match has been rubbed, that glows in the dark. Hence 
A sketch of what he has made out will probably be of in- | any body which shines faintly when taken into a dark 
terest to the reader. (room is said to behave like phosphorus, in one word, to 


\ \, 
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ion. 


THE PHOSPHORESCENCE OF THE SEA. 


A moment's consideration of the first experiment will | phosphoresce, and all such phenomena come under the one 
ceach us the meaning of the word phosphorescence. A | general heading of phosphorescence. The housewife saw 
match, as we already know, is tipped with phosphorus, | the phosphorescence of a fish, and the sailor wituessed the 
an element whose name signifies that it boars or emits | phosphorescence of the sea, 


PHOSPHORESCENCE, 24¢ 


_ Phosphorescence is to be observed in all the threo.king- 
doms of nature, being exhibited by animals (living and 
dying), by vegetables and by mineruls, And first as to 
animal phosphorescence, In 1810 it was shown by M. 
Suriray that the phosphorescence of the sea in the English 
Channel is owing to the presence of an organism ca!led 
Nocliluea miliaris, & minute rhizopod which requires a 
“high magnifying power to get a good view of it. This is 


A PHOSPHORESCENT FISH, 


an example of a living phosphorescent animal. It is not, 
however, the only one which is found in the sea, for Sir 
Joseph Banks found a phosphoric crab in the waters of 
the South Atlantic, and many soft-bodied animals (mol- 
luses) have been met with which are self-luminous. Of 
other living organisms which exhibit phosphorescence, it 
has been pointed out by Dr. Phipson, that, ‘‘ With the ex- 
ception of a few more or less doubtful cases, the faculty of 
producing light seems in the animal world to ceaso with 
the class of insects. But, on the other hand, from insects 
downward there is scarcely a section of the animal world 
but which furnishes us with some 
self-luminous beings.” In answer to 
the question, What is the cause of 
the light emitted by these animals ? 
nothing has yet been offered but 
rae prinuant Fire) Suppositions. In the case of Noc- 
FLY. tiluca, Ehrenberg thought it might 
have a number of light-emitting organs, for upon sub- 
mitting the animal to a magnifying power of a hundred 
and forty diameters he found the uniform luminosity 
to disappear and become concentrated in a number 
of brilliant points, just as the astronomer finds that the 
faint luminous area stretching across the heavens, and 
known as the Milky Way, is resolved by very powerful tel- 
escopes into a number of brilliant points known as nebul., 
What may be taking place in one of the phosphorescent 
points of a Noctiluca is one of the many hidden mysteries 
that science has yet to reveal, 
Among living insects there are some that are remarkable 
for their power of emitting light, as, e.g., the glow-worms 


MALE AND FEMALE GLOW-WORMS. 
WINGLESS, 


MALE, WINGED; FEMALE, 


SOUTH AMERICAN GIRL WITH CUCUYOS IN HER HAIR. 


and the Jantern-flies. The glow-worm belongs to the 
genus Lampyris, of which there are many species that are 
luminous, Schultze has made an examination of Lampyria 
splendidula, and finds the male to possess two light-pro- 
ducing organs. They aro thin, whitish plates which lie 
on the under side, nearly at the end of the body. These 
plates are composed of two layers, a front one, yellowish, 
transparent and very luminous; and a back one, white 
and opaque, from the presence of a great multitude of 
doubly reflecting granules, which Kolliker supposes to 
consist of urate of ammonia. Branches of the insect’s 
breathing tu bes (tracheze) ramify among the cells of the 
front layer, and end 
in star-like corpuscles. 

As to the cause of 
the light there have 
been many different 
opinions. Matteuci 
made a series of ex- 
periments upon Lam- 
pyris Italica with the 
idea of proving tho 
light to be due to 
combustion. Since, 
however, combustion 
is attended with the development of heat, and this experi- 
menter detected no sensible heat to be produced in his ex- 
periments, it has been held that Matteuci’s hypothesis is 
untenable. A stronger objection, however, was furnished 
by the fact that when Matteuci placed the phosphorescent 
substance of the insect in hydrogen or carbonic acid, gases 
which do not support combustion, the light still continued 
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to be emitted for thirty or forty minutes. 


It must, how- | 


ever, be said in fairness, that even in this experiment an | 


advocate in favor of the hypothesis might ma ntuin that the 
continuance of light is due to some extent, if not wholly, 
to the residual oxygen still remaining in the air-tubes of 
the insect after removal from the air to the hydrogen or 
carbonic acid. But whaever it may be due to, it doubtless 
subserves many useful purposes, 


| 


The behavior of the fungus has been studied by MM, 
Delille and Fabre, and from their separate observations it 
would appear that the young mushroora is phosphorescent 


| for many successive nights, even when uprooted from the 


| olive-tree at the foot of which it grows ; that dampness or 


The light of the little organic lamp illuminat.s the in- | 


sect’s path, and probably discloses to its minute and sensi- 


tive eyes that of which it is in quest, although at times it | 


may be a source of danger, as when it serves as a mark 
for some voracious bird, which, like Cowper’s nightingale, 
is in want cf a supper. 


Numerous specics of insects belonging to the genus | 
+) | 
Elater sre phosphorescent, and they are generally known 


as fireflies, and are referred to by Southey in ‘* Madoc,” 
and by Longfellow, who in the ‘“‘S.nzg of Hiawatha” 
gives us the red man’s idea of their character. 

As we have said, the different kinds of fireflies are very 
numercus, 
south of the Un.ted States, there are seventy distinct spe- 
cies. Tne Elier noctilucus of Latie:lie has perhaps been 
most studied, It is of a dark-brown color, attains to a 


Kirby and Spence state that from Chili to the | 


length of about one inch and a half, and has two yellow | 


spots on its back, which shine very brightly at night. 
Hidden under the wing-cases there exist two other lumin- 
ous spots, so that when the insect is flying it shows four 
lights of great brillianey as such lights go. The light it 
emits is more vivid than that given out by the glow-worms, 
and it is said that the light emitted by the two spots on its 
back is sufficient alone to read small print by- 

Phosphorescence is often an accompanimenf of the ces- 
sation of animal and vegetable life. The bodies of most 
marine animals shine after death, and phosphorescence 
has been observed in the dead flesh of mon, Jamb, and calf, 
Dead fish, nore especially the herring and mackerel, are 
noted for their shining appearance when they have been 
exposed to tho air for some time; but beyond having 
noticed what favors and what disfavors the phenomenon, 
we are very little better off in our knowledge of the sub- 
ject than the ancients were. 

It appears to have been made out that the phenomenon 
is not due to the presence of animalculie, and from other 
observations it is believed that the phosphorescence is the 
result of some state which precedes putrefaction. From 
this it would seem to follow that the phosphorescence in 
these cases may be a physical one, allied to that presented 
by minerals such as we will presently describe. 

The luminous appearance of decayed wood in the dark, 
which will probably be a sight the reader is quite familiar 
with, has been known from the earliest times, and is men- 
tioned by Pliny, who refers to the light emitted by “the 
trunk of the oak when it has become rotten with old age:” 


dryness of the air does not appear to influence its light, 
and that no elevation of temperature can be observed in 
the parts which shine, It would seem, therefore, not im- 
probable that we have here a case of phosphorescence 
similar to that of sulphide of calcium, and many other 
substances which require first to bo exposed to the rays of 
thesun before they will shiue on their own account iu the 
dark. 

The cases of mineral phosphorescence are of surpassing 
interest, because of the readiness with which in most in- 
stances the phenomena may be produced, the softness anl 
beauty of the light emitted, and the possibility there now 
seems of some of these phosphorescent substances being 
utilized for making luminous paints, 

In November, 1877, a patent was applied for by Trofes- 
sor Balmain, under the title ** Improvements in painting, 
varnishing, and whitewashing,” and the patent covers tho 
mixing of phosphorescent subctanecs with any vehicle that 
will form what is commonly called a paint, wash, or var- 
nish. Small cards coated with Balmain’s luminous paint 
are offered for sale, labeled “A trap to catch a sumbeam,” 
and with such a trap the reader may try some very inter 
esting experiments. 

It will be found that if the card be exposed to tho direct 
rays of the sun it shines with a somewhat violent light 
when it is removed at once into a darkroom, This placing 
of a phosphorescent substance in sunshine is termed inso- 
from the Latin in, into; and sol, the sun. 

There are a great many substances which are phosplio- 
rescent after insolation besides the sulphide of calcium, or 
Canton’s phosphorus, as it is commonly called, which 
forms the basis of Balmain’s paint. When the card is no 
longer luminons in the dark, take it into the sunshine 
again for a few minutes, and have resting on the pain’ 
some object—as, ¢.g., a penny-pieca. 

Upon taking the card into the dark ceilar once more, it 


lation, 


| will be found that there is this time a dark, immutable and 


The luminosity displayed here+has been attributed to a | 
cobweb-like fungus; and respecting its physical cause it | 
has been found that moisture increases it, and that an at- | 


mosphere of pure nitrogen is as favorable to its manifesta- 
tion as one of pure oxygen. Decaying potatoes likewise 
emit a faint light in the dark. 

But perhaps the most remarkable example of undoubted 


vegetabls phosphorescence is that furnished by a red | 


mushroom, the Agaricus olearius. During the night it 
emits a bluish light which is complementary to its color ; 
in other words it is an organic instance unique in its way, 


the day the fungus absorbs certain rays of the sun, and | 


immovable shadow surrounded by a luminous surface. 
The paint may likewise be excited by holding it close to a 
gaslight, but it will be found that after a few experiments 
the paint has lost its phosphorescent property, owing to 
the absorption of the heat rays, This antagonism of the 
heat radiations to the manifestation of phosphorescence 
after insolation was known more than a century ago, 
Wilson having in 1775 pointed out that the rays of the 
violet end of the spectrum, where there is least heat, cause 
a vivid phosphorescence in the sulphide of calcium, while 
the rays at the red end, where there is most heat, cause 
the phosphorescence produced by the other rays to cease. 
The phosphorescent sulphide of calcium was prepared by 
Canton by heating intensely for one hour a mixture of 
three parts of sifted calcined oyster-shells with one part 
of sulphur, which is materially the same as the plan 
adopted by Balmain, who-heats together lime and su!- 
phur, and the proluct is then for painting purposes 
mixed with mastic varnish and a little turpentine, ‘Tho 
nature of the light emitted varies with the method em- 
ployed to prepare the sulpbide, an orange-colored phos- 
phorescence being obtained from sulphide of calcium 


| which has been prepared from oyster-shells, while the 
of the reciprocity of radiation and absorption, for during | light is much more refrangible, bluish, when the sulphide 


is made from carbonate of lime which has beon precipi- 


gives out during the night somewhat similar though much | tated. 
tense rays, 


less in 


Among the other substances which become phosphores- 


cent by insolation we may mention the diamond, and the 
fo!lowing salts of lime—the nitrate, carbonate, phosphate, 
ani arseniate. The sulphide of barium is likewise a re- 
markable phosphorescent body, and is said to have been 
the first substance that was known to become phosphores- 
cent after insolation, 

It is variously known as solar phosphorus, Bologna 
stone, or Bologna phosphorus, and may be made in the 
following manner: Mix the finely-powdered heavy spar, 
or sulphate, with gum, and calcine the paste thus ob- 
tained. The product of calcination is the sulphide of 
barium. 

The length of time during which a substance continues 
to phosphoresce after insolation varies with its nature, as 
one would expect, and while some give out light for 
hours, others do not exhibit it even after the lapse of a 
second, Beequerel found, for example, that fluor-spar is 
seen to be phosphorescent only when not more than one- 
thousandth of a second has passed since it was insolated. 
For such delicate determinations of duration he employed 
the plhosphoroscope, The body to be experimented upon 
is placed in a cell within the instrument, and between two 
disks which are made to revolve. Each disk may have 
one or moro sectorial apertures which are not opposite to 
another, so that upon turning the handle when there is no- 
thing in the phosphoroscope the observer sees no light 
coming from the aperture next to, and passing his eye. 
When, however, a phosphorescent substance is in the cell, 
it receives a charge of light, if one may so speak, as the 
aperture in the disk furthest from the observer passes it, 
and if the light it emits after this sudlJen and short inso- 
lation last for a small fraction of a second, the obs. rver on 
the other side sees it when the aperture in the disk nearest 
to him passes his eye. 

Heat alone will produce phosphorescence in some 
bodies, and one of the most remarkable in this respect is 
the fluor-spar, or fluoride of calcium, which we have just 
seen is so weakly phosphorescent after insolation. If 
powdered fluor-spar be put on a plate of heated iron, not 
hot enough to be red, thé powder will shine with a vivid 
phosphoric light. And a variety of the fluor-spar, called 
chlorophane, emits light at a temperature so low as 20° to 
25° C. In illustration of this portion of our subject, the 
reader may try the following interesting and simple ex- 
periment: Heat one of the fire-irons, say the poker, to 
redness, Take it now into the cellar, and when it has 
cooled just sufficiently to emit no further light, rub the 
heated end over the whitewashed wall. The end of the 
poker is now illuminated by a white phosphoric light, and 
upon bringing it into daylight it will be seen that some of 
the whitewash has adhered to the iron, It is remarkable 
that whitewash is also said to be very faintly plhosphor- 
escent after insolation, 

Many substances emit a phosphoric light when they are 
struck in the dark, and among these are chlorate of 
potash, felspar and sugar. Take two pieces of lump sugar 
into a dark room and strike them together. Every now 
and again faint flashes of light will be observed, thus fur- 
nishing us with a simple example of phosphorescence pro- 
duced by percussion. 

We have now to describe the remarkable cases of 
phosphorescence to ba seen in empty space, under circum- 
stances that have been discovered by Mr. Crookes. 

A fairly good vacuum transmits an electric spark, while 
in a still better vacuum, well-balanced and very light 
bodies begin to move when the sun’s rays fall on them. 
It has recently been shown that when the vacuum has 
been made so perfect that there is within the vacuous 
vessel a pressure of only about one millionth of an atmo- 
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sphere, extraordinary phosphorescent phenomena are ob-« 
served if the vessel be connected with an induction coil. 
At such a pressure the inner surface of the gluss glows 
with a rich light, whose color, Crookes has shown, de-« 
pends upon the nature of tbe glass vessel used ; uranium 
glass giving a dark-green phosphorescence, English glass 
a blue, and soft German glass a bright apple-green phos- 
phorescence, Crookes regards this phosphorescence as pro- 
duced by the bombardment of the remaining molecules of 
g«8 against the sides of the glass, aud his experiments 
would appear to show that these molecules are shot off the 
negative pole in straight lines, like rays of light. Many 
minerals placed in the path of the flying molecules extubit 
a brilliant phosphorescence, A diamond, for example, 
that was mounted in the centre of an exhausted buib, 
shone with as much light as a candle, phospnorescing with 
a bright-green light when the negative discharge was di- 
rected on toit. A collection of diamonds, lent to Crookes 
by Professor Maskelyne, exhibited, when treated in the 
same manner, the following colors of phosphorescence: 
apricot, red, orange, yellowish-green, pale-green and blue, 
Under similar circumstances rubies shine with a brilliant 
rich red color, as if they aro glowing hot, and they emit 
this color of phosphorescent light whatever may be their 
natural color. 

Many other curious facts were discovered in this in- 
vestigation, and not the least important of these was that a 
sort of shadow is produced by an obstructing body placed 
in the path of the rushing molecules, Within a pear- 
shaped bulb subsequently exhausted to the proper degree, 
there was placed « cross (5) so that it would be in the way 
of air particles rusbing from the negative pole (a), when 
the apparatus was joined up to the induction coil, Under 
the influence of the air particles flying from a, all parts of 
the bulb, save a cross-shaped space at the broad end, soon 
exhibited a phosphorescent light presenting the appear- 
ance given at cd. Upon now shaking the aluminium 
cross, b, off its hinge, the perfectly fresh dark space at c d 
became luminous under the bombardment of the air par- 
ticles, and so luminous in comparison with the wearied 
bacsground that had been phosphorescing from the com- 
mencement, that now the observer beheld a luminous 
cross on a comparatively black ground, ef. We see, there- 
fore, that the negatively electrified molecules of air re- 
maining in the bulb dash against anything that is in front, 
and cast shadows, as it were, of obstacles which stand in 
their way; that, where they are stopped by the glass, 
light is produced by the sudden arrest of velocity, and we 
may further add that it is accompanied by a rise of tem- 
perature, 

We have now one more example of phosphorescence to 
consider, and then we have done, and it is that of the 
phosphorus with which we started. Perhaps, in none of 
the other cases we have mentioned can it be positively 
said that combustion is going on, but in this there is no 
doubt. Phosphorus very readily combines with the 
oxygen of the air, i.¢, in ordinary language, it readily 
burns, and when it burns it gives out light. If it be burn- 
ing fiercely it will give out a light that may dazzle the 
eyes, and the higher oxide of phosphorus will be formed, 
If, on the other han1, it be burning very slowly, the lowex 
oxide is formed, and only avery faint light is emitted. It 
will therefore be seen that the phosphorescence of the 
match-track is due to the combustion of the trace of phos- 
phorus left on it, the friction of the operation rising its 
temperature sufficiently to make it burn in the air, 

We have seen, then, that there are many substances— 
animal, vegetable, and mineral—which, under certain cir- 
cumstances, are self-luminous, emitting a faint light, 


Now, to pro- 
duce this light 
there must be 
a molecular 
agitation of 
some sort 
sufficient to 
disturb the 
ether, and 
originate 
those ether 
waves which 
we suppose to 
ba the basis 
of light, and 
this molecular 
disturbances 
may arise 
from chemical 
or physical 
changes. 
Where chemi- 
eal change is 
the cause of 
p hosp hores- 
cence new 
compounds 
are formed, as 
in the com- 
bustion of 
phosphorus, 
and perhaps 
also in the 
cases of decay 
and putrefac- 
tion we have 
had occasion 
to mention; 
for hero there 
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THE GREAT LANTERN, OR FIRE-FLY. 


must be such alterations of atomic position, both preced- 
ing as preparatory to, and during decomposition, that it | 
requires no stretch of imagination to see that the ether | 
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| her evening wigwam duties. 


irombling, of 
the phosphor- 
escent body’s 
molecules 
may be pro- 
duced by the 
beating of air 
particles 
against it, as 
in the pheno- 
mena Crookes 
has so success- 
fully studied, 
or by the wash 
of ether 
Waves, as in 
the case of in- 
solation. 
Turning 
from matters 
theoretical to 
those practi- 
cal, we cannot 
say as yet 
that phospho- 
rescence has 
been utilized 
in the affairs 
of life. It 
has, however, 
beenproposed 
to use Bul- 
main’s lumir- 
ous paint for 
painting the 
interiors of 
railway  car- 
riages, among 
other pur- 


pose:, to the end that the phosphorescent mixture, after 
drinking in the sunbeams falling athwart the rushing 
train, might give them out again in dark tunnels for the 
that laves these atoms may be sufficiently disturbed to | benefit of passengers. The white man is, in short, tread- 
produce light. Nor is it difficult to picture to ourselves ing in the steps of his red brother, who has for long been 
what may be happening where phosphorescence arises | known to utilize the light of the wah-wah-tysee—attached 
from physical causes, for here the necessary vibration, or | to his hands and fect for night-traveling, and within his 
home for the benefit of his industrious squaw performing 


Tuere are times enough for speech—times when silence 
| is fulse, cowardly and treacherous. ‘lo know when to be 


silent, neither de- 
fiantly nor artful- 
ly, but gently, tru- 
ly, and strongly, a 


|silence of the 


mouth uncontra- 
dicted by look of 
the face or thought 


of the heart—this 
| is one of the finest 


| of the fine arts, one 
| of the most beauti- 


ful of the beauties 


| of holiness, 


| 


Durty has pleas- 
ures which know 
no satiety. 
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THE EDITOR’S OPERA-GLASS. 


Many are the Congressmen and Senators who sighed 
that the thermometer might reach 100°, in order that 
those bodies should be compelled to adjourn, For the 
great councils of the nation grew very draggy, and tired 
were the men who had to sit in that glass house, the 
Senate Chamber, where they had not even the privilege of 
throwing stones. 

Still the American politician had the pleasure of think- 
ing that he was not as badly off as the Khédive, nor was 
he to be as much abused as is Mr. Gladstone. 

It is something upon which Americans can all congratu- 
late themselves, that in the humiliating position of Eng- 
land, face to face with that pestilent rebel Arabi Bey, 
her own politicians advise Mr. Gladstone to take copy of 
‘‘ American decision.” ‘‘ Letting things drilt’’ has brought 
about the Egyptian crisis, ‘ Letting things drift ” 
brought about the terrible state of things in Ireland, 
“Letting things drift” has brought about that unpleas- 


ant state of things in our own court-houses and public 


=? 
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buildings, when elevators did not run or fires burn, or | 


anything go, from want of appropriations from Washing- 
ton. 

It will be a sad lookout for the Opera-glass if this policy 
should permanently affect American statesmanship, That 
and the business of making appropriations which simply 
please individual Congressmen, and which do no good to 
the nation, such seem to be our great nutional sins. 

Bat the Opera-glass may have staid too long in town; 
may have grown bilious; may have heard much of the 
stagnation of Wall Street, and may have need of the re- 
viving breezes of Narragansett, 

Certainly, since the Summer of 1879, no such dreary 
echocs have come from the marts of the money-makers as 
of late. ‘The experienced brokers have prophesied stag- 
nation for a long time, bnt a cold Spring, an agitated 
Europe, the season of assassinations along the Nile, trouble 
in Ireland, strikes at home, that foolish fight between 
Labor and Capital (two people who should be firm friends), 
and we have a set of gloomy faces in Wall Street, and 
consequently no end of talk of retrenchment and reform ; 
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articles against our foolish, overwhelming Roman luxury 
begin to appear in the influential papers, but the old 
story, 


“When the Devil was sick, the Devil a monk would be, 
When the Devil got well, the devil a monk was ho,” 
was re-enacted. 


But the world rolled off to Newport and Narragansett 
and the Elberon and to Suratoga just as if Wall Street were 


4 SHADOW ON A PHOSPHORESCENT GROUND, 


lively instead of depressed. It takes a great deal of ruin 
to crush the American woman, 

To her the races are a perpetual ‘‘ Grand Prix,” which 
she must win, and her progress is from Jerome Park to 
the Coney Island course, from Long Branch to Saratoga, 
Her toilet, will it be a success ? Her appearance on top of 
a coach, will it éel/? Shall she wear for color amorous 
frog, lilas défleuri, rose amour naissant, neige rosée, 
peneuche mouillée, cuisse de nymphe émue, vert mourant, 
vin de Tokay, Céladin, chromatelle. cométe flamme de Ben- 
gale or mandarine ? All these colors are fashionable and 
new. Or shall she drive en postillion, or on a mail coach, 
with pigueras in pink ? Shall she wear diamonds in her 
ears, or are they vulgar ? Shall she carry a walking-stick 
at Newport, one like Mr. Whistler’s, as large as her fore- 
finger, gilded and headed with a silver crane? Yes, she 
shall, and it must be taller than she. She must hold it 
by the middle, stiffly, arms akimbo. Her eventail must be 
of feathers, and large, and then she may take her place in 
front of the Casino, where harness chains are clinking, 
amidst the rumbling and grating of innumerable wheels, 
horses curveting, women smiling, men complimenting. 
Danmonts are prancing by, Village carts are totooing, 
pretty women are driving pony carriages, tilburys tool away. 
Barouches drive by, a coach and four passes on its way to 
the picnic at the Glen, and all pause to look at the pretty 


REVERSAL OF THE SHADOW. 


woman in fluffy white foulard, immense Gainsborough 
hat, fan and walking-stick, who is just going in at the 
Casino door, 
Such is fame and such is happiness. It would be in 
vain to record all the splendors of Newport in the Summer 
of 1882, or the great concourse of fasbion and dress at 
Saratoga, where diamonds glitter, and the whole world 
stands aside to see the new fashions, the paniers of 
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growing opulence, the staffs covered with immense bou- 
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rose, full of fun and of pathos; there, above all, was the 


quets. The days of Regency have returned, and the pen- | little Puritan lady of seventy, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 


sive Opera-glass sees again the hats of those dangerous 
moments of history—Regence, Directoire, Marie Antoin- 
ette. It is said that the female petticoat never will stay 
still ; from the “‘pantaloon tightness” it now expands to 
the hoop, from the hoop to the ‘*‘ divided skirt,” from that 
to the flowing and the elegant train. It is a revolution, 
an émeule, a coup d’élat in itself, is the female petticoat. 
And yet, in all our luxury we pause and tura pale as we 
read of the marriage of Zoe Lucy Betsey de Rothschild, 
daughter of Baron Gustave, of Paris, to her cousin, Leon 
Lambert, of Brussels, Her dot was only three thousand 
millions of francs. Her presents were exhibited in the 
Hotel of the Avenue de Marigny, on the occasion of the 
signature of the contract. There were ririéres of dia- 
monds, pearl necklaces, sapphires, emeralds and rubies, 
silver, gold and objets d'art enough to stock Tiffany’s. 
The young bride, who is eighteen years old, tall, dark, 
handsome, brings also a diploma, a brevet dinstitutrice, 
which she obtained at the Hotel de Ville, that she can 
earn herown living. This all the Rothschilds insist upon. 
It is a bequest from the old madame, of Frankfort. 
Art-lovers have had some watering of the mouth in read- 
ing of the dispersion of the art-treasures of the great gal- 
lery at Hamilton Palace, where Vandykes, Holbeins, 
Rubenses and Rembrandts have been offered to the Roths- 
childs, Roseberrys and Vanderbilts of the present day. 
The great library of Beckford, author of ‘* Vathek,” has been 
also sold—a fact which a London correspondent says has 
destroyed sleep for all book-collectors, It is amaziog that 


even a profligate Duke of Hamilton, ruined on the turf, 
could dare to disperse such a collection as that at Hamil- 


ton Palace, a spot shown to Americans ten years ago with 
almost reverential awe. The presents given to Princess 
Marie, of Baden, by her royal relative, Louis Napoleon 
and his Empress, were always pointed out, She was the 
mother of the present graceless duke, and also of that 
pretty Mary Hamilton, who was divorced from the Princo 
of Monaco a few years ago. The family bad luck seems 
to follow this distinguished blood, and they will be re- 
membered for their extravagant vices and their eccentric 
disdain of appearances, so long as titles and palaces 
endure, 

But to turn to Puritan New England for a moment from 
all this *‘ guilty splendor” (as Gilbert says in the “ Bab 
Ballads"), we find Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. enter- 
taining all friends of Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and all 
the contributors to the AWantic Monthly, at a garden-party 
given at the splendid country seat of Governor Claflin, 
at Newtonville, Mass., on Mrs, Stowe’s seventieth birth- 
day. 

It is a good thing to celebrate the birthdays of distin- 
guished people, It makes one willing to be seventy, and 
it also has this beneficial effect: the world pauses to ex- 
amine the account and to acknowledge its indebtedness to 


genius. A garden-party such as this was also is a tribute | 


to the guild of literature. It brings authors together. 
There was Mrs. F, Hodgson Bennett, a bright-eyed, 


was Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, dark-eyed, mysterious, 
there was Mrs. Adaline Train Whitney, pale, refined, as 
Priscilla Mullins ; there was Mrs, Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton, robust and handsome; Judge Tourgéa, dark and dis- 
tinguished ; Dr. Holmes, playful, brilliant ; Mr. Alcott, 
silent and old, looking like Emerson; and Henry Ward 
Beecher, rosy, well-fed, cheerful, like the Abbot of Mel- 


silent and spirituelle, 1.ke ono who tends the “gates ajar”; | 


} 


| 
| 
| 


receiving compliments from the whole world which would 
have turned a less steady head, and which will never turn 
hers, That she was helped by time and circumstance no 
one doubts, But that Mrs. Stowe produced a living work 
of great merit in ‘‘ Uncle ‘Tom’s Cabin” no one can doubt, 
She excited much animosity; she was unpopular for 
years. Now the world, looking dispassionately, sees that 
she brought the message for which the time was waiting, 
and she also had laid the world under great contiibution 
for her purely local New England novels, which keep the 
tradition of a time, fast pissing away; also for those 
charming works, ‘* Agnes of Sorrento,” and the ‘ Pearl of 


| Orr’s Island,” works which, as do all her works, give us 


the idea that Mrs, Stowe’s mind had a strong affinity with 
the French genius, She has the realism, the dramatic 
power, the love of contrast, and the strong coloring of a 
Dumas, a Sue, a George Sand and a Balzac added to her 
strongly critical and religious nature, which forbids her 
opening doors and drawing aside vails, which they de- 
lighted in doing. Mrs, Stowe is a Puritan and a Presby- 
terian through everything. 

The seventy years which this remarkable life has bridged 


has seen all that is most individual in American literature. 


We shall not have another Harriet Beecher Stowe, or 
Bret Harte, or Mark Twain, or Joaquin Miller, or Walt 
Whitman, or Artemus Ward. We shall not have another 
Ann §. Stephens, who, in her earlier novels, started all 
humane reform which has blossomed into the Charities’ 
Aid Association, These original and strong minds were 
born of the soil, like the Catawba grape ; but they also had 
the great good fortune to be amongst the pioneers, The 
conditions which have followed them are not favorable to 
the development of originality. 

We congratulate Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. on 
the invention of a literary festivity. Their breakfast to 
Dr. Holmes, and their garden-party to Mrs. Stowe were 
alike successes, But must one wait to be seventy ? Why 
do they not celebrate the forties and the fifties ? Why not 
a dinner to Mr. H ,wells, and a garden-party to Mrs. Julia 
C. R. Dorr ? 

Mr. Francis Marion Crawford, a son of the eminent 
sculptor and a nephew of Uncle Sam Ward, writes a very 
indignant protest against the false taste in art which is 
now prevailing in our redundant internal decoration. 


| That inconsistent and superfluous taste, ho thinks, is de- 
| trimental to the painter and thé sculptor. 


** Honses are 
now built,” he says, ‘‘ which out Saracen the Alhambra, 
whose gargoyles and flying buttresses seem to belong no 
more to them than the great statue of Memnon belongs to 
the Cathedral of Cologne. These ideas seem to point to a 
practical misconception of what art is.” Mr. Crawford must 


| remember, however, that there was a day in Venice, in 
| Genoa, and in Nuremberg when men built fine houses, 


and that every community blessed with a sudden eftlores- 
cence of wealth builds a fine house first and foremost. Hw 
should have heard some rather uneducated but opulent 


| art-students talk in a railway carriage of their new houses, 
pretty woman with a shock of red hair, dressed in a real | 
esthetic costume of flounced chintz and a broad hat ; there | 


thus—this is verbatim. 

** Ab,” said one lady, “I’ve got a tile fireplace,” 

“Oh,” said the other, ‘‘tiles is gone out! I've got a 
carved wood one, with a motter, and flowers, and fruits.” 

“Well,” said the other, “I’ve got porters at all my 
doors, and one’s embroidered with a whole litter of little 
pigs. Perfectly lovely !” 


Tere is more fatigue in laziness than in a life of labor. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, 


Gum From ALGx.—A new method of utilizing marine plants 
has been devised in France. The plants used are varicus forms 
of Atlantic and Pacific algw, anu the product obtained is a gum 
-uid to be variously useful in the arts, particularly in the manu- 
fxcture of leather substitute. ‘The plants are first washed with 
warm or cold water, or both, the water either being reais or con- 
taining ten per cent. of alcohol, or any of the following sub- 
stances: Lime-water, carbonate of soda, potash, carbonate of 
magnesia, or baryta, according to their smaller or larger quantity 
cf cellulose, or salts contained in the alg, which has to be pre- 
cipitated, Before the extraction of the gum the plants may be 
uried, ground, broken, etc., according to their nature and accord- 
ng to the requirements. For the extraction of the gum hot water 
13 preferred to cold, and steam to hot water. ‘lhe extraction takes 
place in a conical vessel, the plants being placed on a false 
pottom, through which steam or water is made to pass through 
the mass. The —— of water or steam used varies with the 
quality of the plants—fifteen to twenty times the weight of the 
plants will be the best proportion. To facilitate the action of the 
water for the extraction the plants are subjected to maceration. 
ln order to obtain pure and transparent algw gum this must be 
diluted with much water, then it is left to settle, the temperature 
boing kept at 50° to 60°C, The gum gelatinizes by cooling. 


PHOSPHORESCENT Rocr.—Some time since D. B. Huntley, of the 
Geographical Corps of the Tenth Census of the United States, 
brought to the State Mining Bureau a mineral, with the statement 
that it had shown certain peculiarities, which led the miners to 
call it by the rather startling name of “ Hellfire Rock.” The prop- 
erty known to mineralogists as phosphorescence is not confined 
to any mineral species, nor is it very uncommon. But in this 
specimen it is so strongly marked that there is some excuse for 
the refusal on the part of some of the miners to work in the mine, 
When striking their picks into this formation flashes of light were 
seen, which they regarded with superstitious alarm. The localit 
n detail is Shenandoah mine, Snake Creek District, Wasatch 
County, Utah. A chemical examination shows this mineral to be 
unimpure dolomite, It is interesting not only from its remark- 
able phosphorescence when rubbed with any hard substance in 
the dark, but from its beautiful crystalline appearance under the 
microscope, and the ease with which it can.be reduced to a crys- 
talline powder, even by crushing between the fingers. In Cleve- 
land’s Mineralogy we find it stated that some varieties of dolomite 
are phosphorescent in the dark, either by friction or when thrown 
on a shovel whicn has been allowed to cool just below the point of 
redness. 


HEATING py Sunsuine.—Professor E. 8. Morse, of the Essex 
Institute, has devised an ingenious arrangement for utilizing the 
heat in the sun’s rays in warming our houses. His invention con- 
sists of a surface of blackened slate under glass fixed to the sunny 
side or sides of a house, with vents in the walls so arranged that 
the cold air of a room is let out at the bottom of the slate, and 
forced in again at the top by the ascending heated column be- 
tween the slate and the glass. The .wtdoor air can be admitted, 
also, if desirable. The thing is so simple and apparently self-evi- 
dent, that one only wonders that it has not always been in use, 
Its entire practicalness is demonstrated in the heating of the pro- 
fessor’s study in his cottage at Salem. The value of the improve- 
ment for daily warming buildings like churches and schoolhouses, 
which, when allowed to get cold betwoen using, consume im- 
mense quantities of heat before they are fairly warmed again, is 
evident. Of course some other means of heating must be avail- 
able when the sun does not shine, But in the colder regions, say 
in the far Northwest, the sun shines a greater part of the time, 
and hence the saving of artificial heat would be very large if the 
sun heat could be “ turned on” for eight or ten hours out of the 
twenty-four, 


Tue impression’ entertained by many, during the inquiry into 
the great explosion at Seaham colleries, England, in September, 
1880, that coal-dust might have had much to do with the accident, 
and that the explosion was possibly even entirely due to the igni- 
tion of coal-dust by a blown-out shot, in the absence of any fire- 
damp, led to Mr. Abel’s being requested by the Home Secretary to 
make experiments with samples of dust collected in the mine, and 
to an extension of these experiments to dust collected from col- 
lieries in different parts of the kingdom where the explosions had 
occurred, The results of experiments conducted with great care 
and on an extensive scale at a colliery in Lancashire, where a con- 
stant supply of fire-damp was brought to the pit’s mouth froma 
80-called blower, confirmed the fact demonstrated by M. Vital and 
Mr. Galloway, that the propagation of fire by coal-dust, when 
thickly suspended in air, is established or greatly promoted by 
the existence, in the air, of a proportion of fire-damp, which may 
be so small as to escape detection by the means ordinarily em- 
ployed (such, for example, as exists in the roturn-air of a well 
ventilated mine). 


Bronze Statvrs.—The objectional dark coating which most 
bronze statues soon acquire, with the look of cast-iron, does not 
consist, according to Herr Bruhl, of sulphuride of copper, as com- 
monly supposed, but of a mixture of coal-dust, sand, ete., with 
oxides of the bronze-metals, It is not removable, either mechan- 
ically or by treatment with dilute sulphuric acid; but, on the other 
hand, it may be very quickly and completely washed off by means 
of a concentrated solution of carbonate of ammonia, applied with 
brushes. Thereupon a layer of patina is formed, which guards 
the statue against fresh formation of the dark coat. The work 
thould, of course, be intrusted only to skilled men, Another 


method is to paint the statue, at intervals of a few weeks, repeat- 
edly with a solution of twenty parts of anhydrous vinegar in one 
hundred parts of bone oil. The acetate and oleate of cop} er salts 
thus produced form first a thin green layer, which hinders the at- 
tachment of dirt and dust, and occasions further patina-formation. 


By means of a specially devised arrangement for the purpose, 
the elasticity of wire has been definitely determined. Inthe case of 
very soft iron-wire, prepared expressly for the experiment, it was 
found that with a weight of forty-one pounds gradually applied 
in 6‘, minutes, the wire stectohed. by 21°4 per cent. of its original 
length, and broke 18 minutes after the weight was put on; with 
the same weight applied in 6°; minutes the wire stretched 22°1 per 
cent., and broke in 24 minutes; with this weight, however, ap- 
oer in 74 minutes, the wire stretched 18 per cent., and did not 

teak. Theo latter result, therefore, with that weight, was applied 
toa great number of wires for different lengths of time for the 
purpose of hardening them. The wires seemed permanently set 
in about forty minutes from the time of applying the hardening 
stres3; they did not alter in length until just before they broke 
wheu they generally stretched ‘04 to 03 inch on a length of abou: 
7u'8 inches. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


Goop Rrason.—* Ah,” he exclaimed, as he pressed her ten 
derly to him at parting, ‘shall I hold you in those arms again 
to-morrow, and paint our future with the bright pigments of the 
imagination ?” ‘ No,” she said, calmly, “ not to-morrow; to-mor- 
row’s washing-day.” 


* Pray, sir,” said a judge, angrily, to a blunt old Quaker, from 
whom no direct answer could be obtained, ‘ dogyou know what we 
sit here for?” ‘ Yes, verily I do,” said the Quaker; “three of 
you for four dollars euch a day, and the fat one in the middle for 
four thousand a year.” 


A SHARPER who had pawned his hat, going out of church in 
the midst of a crowd, snatched a man’s hat from under his arm. 
‘the poor fellow, feeling his hat gone, cried: * ‘They have stolen 
my hat!” The sharper, immediately putting the hat on his head, 
and covering it with both his hands, exclaimed, “ Have they? I 
defy them to take mine!” 


Anrcrotes oF fypNney Smiru.—Speaking of a well-known 
character, he said that he was so fond of contradicting that he 
would throw up the window in the middle of the night and con- 
tradict the watchman who was calling the hour. When his phy- 
sician advised him to “take a walk upon an empty stomach,” 
Smith asked, ‘‘ Upon whose ?” 


A RATHER verdant young man, conceited and censorious, while 
talking toa young lady at a party, pointed toward a couple that 
he supposed to be in an adjoining room, and said, “ Just look at 
that conceited young sprig! Isn’t it pertectly absurd for such 
boys to go into society?” ‘ Why,” exclaimed his companion, 
“that isn’t a door; it’s a mirror!” 


A YANKEE, whose observations have been lately recorded, was 
evidently an indifferent judge of cause and effect. As he walked 
along the road one day he noticed a negro smoking a new meer- 
schaum-pipe of the purest hue, and it at once occurred to him 
that there was something wrong. At last he hit on a solution of 
the mystery. ‘By thunder,” he exclaimed, “the pipe’s coloring 
the man!” 

Soapsups Rerorm.— Little boy has been swearing, and mamma, 
to punish him, washed thoroughly the inside of his mouth with 
soapsuds, “to,” as she explains to him, “‘ clean away the naughty 
words.” A few days later, while passing the bathroom, she sees 
the youngster with his face one mass of suds, and his mouth 
so full that sho barely understands his spluttering exclamations: 
“Getting them all out, mamma! Swore five times yesterday |” 


A PACKMAN, having paid some fruitless visits to one of his cus- 
tomers, culled a few days ago for an installment of his debt. But 
the customer, expecting him, told her son, a lad of five years, to 
say that she was “in the toon.” Accordingly, when the packman 
called and asked, “Where is your mother to-day?” the boy 
promptly replied, “In the toon.” ‘What toon?” asked the 
peddler. The boy, having no further instructions from his 
mother, went to the next room and shouted, “ Mither, what toon 
are yeat? He wants to ken!” 

allowing obituary notice appeared in a late number of 
es eeccaace Dae re With this issue the Bungalore Adrer- 
tiser will cease to exist. The paper does not pay—in fact, it never 
did; and the fabulous number of subscribers it was said to have 
shows how easy it is to be the reverse of George Washington, who 
never told a lie. The present publisher had no idea that it was 
such an unprofitable speculation until after looking into matters, 
and as there was no possible chance of making a small fortune out 
of it, could not just now afford to lose one, 


y i nber: , Well, sir, suppose 
“Wauat is a cold 2” asks Chambers’s Journal ; ‘ 
you begin by sneezing so hard that you nearly break your neck, 
and bite your tongue terribly. Then your nose gets stuffed up, 
and you need about fourteen handkerchiefs a day, and the end of 
your nose gets too watery, and you begin to cough so the folks 
across the way can’t sleep, and you feol lame all over, as though 
you'd been under a 
and chase the c : 
and make the household a gehenna for ten days. 


got a cold. 


flre-engine, and you're ugly, and kick the dog 
0 tjack, tell your wife she can't cook, 
at with a bootjac all y Fanart 
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